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WOMEN AT WAR 

A PLAY FOR SEVEN WOMEN 

By Edward Percy 

CHARACTERS 

Lady (Althea) Shoales 
Nan Shoales 
Mistress Neve 

Mistress Barebegod . ', 

Dame Ursula Clibbutt 
Mistress Drood 
Philadelphia Witchett 

The scene is the oak-heamed parlour of my Lady 
Shoales^ house in the village of A.ppledore, in Kent, on 

the nth of June, 1645- 
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Mr Edward Percy has written, or collaborated in writing, more 
than a dozen plays, such as “ Ancient Lights,” “ Slaves All,” 
“ The Fiddler Played It Wrong,” but his most successful so far 
have been ” The Life and Misdoings of Charlie Peace ” and “ If 
Four Walls Told,” the last of which is immensely popular with 
amateurs. 

Some playwrights are primarily interested in the construction 
of a good plot, and regard the characters as subordinate to the 
action; but it is obvious that Mr Percy creates the characters 
first, and allows the theme to evolve from them. The dialogue 
is always psychologically and artistically ‘right*; the women 
are all clearly differentiated, and form a character-design which 
is satisfying. The play moves with fluent ease, and apparent 
ease of achievement is an indication of mastery; but whether 
that mastery is due to hard work or sheer inspiration one can 
never guess. 

The title ” Women at War may give the impression that the 
play is either an anti-war document or another study of feminine 
hostilities. It is neither of these : it is a seventeenth-centui*y 
picture which, like “Richard of Bordeaux” and a number of 
other recent historical plays, has significance in the twentieth 
century. 




WOMEN AT WAR^ 

You see an oak-beamed parlour whose long, low window 
overlooks a bright garden. There are doors to 
right and left. The furniture is handsome and all 
of oak. On the central table is a pile of white linen 
and clean rags, nan shoales, a pretty girl of the 
better class of the period, enters with a bunch ot 
roses, which she lays down on the dresser She 
then takes up an earthenware pitcher and goes out, 
returning in a moment with it filled with water. 
She begins to arrange the roses. Philadelphia 
wiTCHETT enters with an armjul of old clean sheets, 
which she lays down on the table with the other 
linen. She is a young serving-woman, buxom and 
outspoken, very downright. 

PHILADELPHIA. Here’s a bundle of old sheets 
Mistress Drood. They’re in holes—most of 
they’ll do, I dare say. And I hope to God the holier 

parts goes to the King. 

NAN. Philadelphia! . , . i u 4-^ 

PHILADELPHIA. Oh, I know in this house one has 

bottle oneseU up till one be like a toad blowed out with 

air. But I must e’en vent a little now and then, tor 

safety’s sake. ^ , rm. i.» ii 

NAN. Well, don’t let my mother hear you. That s all. 

PHILADELPHIA. ’Tis fair Contrary in my lady to be so 

out of it all. Why can’t she take sides like the good 

Enghshwoman she is? Fight it out and shanae the 

Devil, say I! And if there be bloody noses and bloody 

polls—well, it adds a bit o’ zest to life, anyway. I ben t 

afeared of fisticuffs—not I!—and culverins and mortars 

and mines be on’y fisticuffs on a grand scale. I d as he 

my man wore a breastplate as a jerkin for a a 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of 
should be addressed to Messrs S^uel French. Ltd., 26 South 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 

New York. 



they’re awkward fashions to court in, as my poor ribs 
knows ! 

NAN. There’s no sense in this civil war. If ’twas the 
French or the Spaniards ’twould be a horse of another 
colour—but to fight your own countrymen, your own 
neighbours, your friends—brother against brother it is 
in some parts—for the sake of a silly proud king or an 
upstart farmer like Master Cromwell—why, it’s crazy ! 

PHILADELPHIA. General Cromwell, if you please, miss. 

NAN. Master is all he’ll get from me, Philadelphia. 

I Master Cromwell and Master Charles ! We’ll bring ’em 
both down to earth. For three years we’ve seen trade 
die, honest work wither, and the only flourishing indus¬ 
try in the country the making of widows and orphans ! 
Can you wonder that sane people like my mother won’t 
be in either camp ? 

PHILADELPHIA [a little abashed]. Oh, I know it’s 
my lady’s goodness of heart persuades her to it. But 
it’s very un-English in her to be out of a fight. 

NAN. Pray God the whole business finish soon \ 
They say the King’s men are due to meet the Parlia¬ 
ment’s army in Northamptonshire any day now^^i 

PHILADELPHIA. Ay, and there’s some Appledore lads 
there—on both sides too. I’ll lay they lam each other. 
Why, there’s Philip Neve, for one, in ^e“Kmg*s forces— 
more fool he !—and Hallelujah Barebegod from the 
heath that carries a pike for Oliver. I’ll warrant Mistress 
Neve and Joan Barebegod will be at each other’s 
throats this afternoon—like her son and her husband up 
north. I think your mother takes a great risk asking ’em 
to meet. 

NAN. My mother’s one idea is to get all folk together 
in kindly, peaceable work that’s for the good of both 
sides. Is it her fault the men have all gone mad ? 

PHILADELPHIA. Mad, quotha ! 

NAN. Yes, downright mad. What’s all this pother 
about tonnage, poundage, ship-money, and the like, the 
rights of Parliament and the people or the rights of 
kings ? [Then, after a moinent, wistfttlly] What is it to 
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WOMEN AT WAR 

a quiet life among the sheep and the streams and the 
giant skies, to the light on the marshes in the morning 
or the light on the hills in the evening ? Nothing but 

a great noise and roaring. - vr 

PHILADELPHIA. But for them as don^t like a quiet life 

there’s a lot to be said for it. Troops passing, and can¬ 
nons and horses to and fro, and stout lads marching 
ay, and one’s heart marching alongside ’em, bless ’em ! 
And then the news ! I’m all a-tiptoe when the posts 
come in. 

[lady shoales enters. She is a dignified woman, 
masterful in a quiet way, hut with a strong 
sense of humour as well as sympathy. She 
is richly hut not gaily dressed. She carries 
several pieces of peeled wood cut into short 
lengths. 

lady shoales. Martin has cut me these staves. 
They’re the very thing the regimental surgeons are 
wanting to mend broken bones. I think they should be 
padded and stitched over with linen—so—though they 
say that’s not necessary. Oh, these apothecaries ! 

NAN [holding up the torn sheets]. Look at these sheets 

Mistress Drood has sent up ! 

lady shoales. I think I’d speak of them reverently, 

^ Nan, as one does of the dead. Still, they’ll come in, I 
dare say. Joan Barebegod has given me three nearly 
new napkins. 

NAN. She is coming, then ? 

LADY shoales. Oh, she’s coming. She said that as 
I’d asked her in God’s name she’d come for His sake if 
not for mine. 

PHILADELPHIA. Did she—the Devil take her! 

LADY SHOALES. Philadelphia ! 

PHILADELPHIA. Does she think she’s the only person 
on speaking terms with the Almighty ? I’m inclined to 
the Parliament boys myself, but I can’t stomach such 

Cdnt t 

NAN. Does she know Mistress Neve will be here 
again ? 
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ONE-ACT PL,AYb Vt 

LADY SHOALES [smiUng]. She knows very well. 

NAN [coming and kissing lady shoales]. I think my 
mother’s a miracle of tact. I don’t know how you con¬ 
trived it. They’re sworn enemies since the last sewing. 

LADY SHOALES. I’m a baronet’s widow, don t forget, 
Nan. When yon are you’ll find plenty of unlikely 
people ready to come to yout house. As to they re 
being sworn enemies, that s all the more reason why 
they should meet occasionally—poor souls! Besides, 
Joan knows that if she doesn’t come Mistress Neve and 
her party will be getting ahead with the King’s band¬ 
ages, and the Parliament will be nowhere in Apple- 
dore ! [A knock is heard.] Who’s that ? 

NAN fneering from the window]. Old Dame Clibbutt, 

Mother. . 

LADY SHOALES. Quick, Philadelphia! And let us 
have out the malmsey and the comfits. And you may 
bring in your own sewing, if you~like. 

PHILADELPHIA [vnth a rapid curtsy]. Thank you, my 
lady. [She goes. 

NAN. Now we shall hear of all the doings in the 
marshes in the old Queen’s day, and how she once 
danced with Sir Walter Raleigh ! 

LADY SHOALES. Ycs, she’s outstayed the Golden Age 
—like a December pippin. 

PHILADELPHIA [reappearing]. Mistress Clibbutt—if it 
please your ladyship. 

DAME CLIBBUTT CTitcrs. She IS 071 old tooniau, 
nearly eighty, but almost gaudily dressed and 
exceedingly sprightly for her years. She 
carries a black crook-handled stick and a fur 
muff. Her costume is 77iore James I than 
Charles I. Philadelphia loithdraios. 

LADY SHOALES [taking her hands]. Well, my dear lady, 
and how do you keep ? 

THE DAME. Badly, my dear, like a poor conserve. 
I’m a handful of dry bones held together by my 
stomacher. ^ . 


/ 






nan [drawing up a chair]. Come and sit you down, 

S‘- Stffl .. you. sood work., I sooMSk. 

*,.) I tell you frankly I l»ven’l come “ 

I’m much too blind. I’ve come to talk. 'To talk and td 

laugh-if there’s a laugh left in England to-day. 

LADY SHOALES [signi^antlp]. If . VcoUov to the 

THE DAME The Country’s going helter-skelter to the 

Sf ■d.’rsrn” ss 

does better when there’s a petticoat on the throne. 

LADY SHOALES. I wonder if that s true . 

the dame. Ay, it is; for a good king ^^^t be a 

as^en are brave as Uons and haven’t a f 
between a dozen of ’em. Look at these i § 

Simon. .«r.v. ! W.Vo had our “^.^Ty 

ing the country topsy-turvy for a parcel oi w y 
notions ! The King’s a fool and shppery as an eel 
any grandson of Mary Darnky s mu^be ^^“‘he^^ 

TeirTe'LdTtogeSer Ay^ or else have knocked ’em 

“[PHILADELPHIA enters with a tray on whA^h is « 

^ decanter of wine, some glasses, and dishes oj 

NAN. He^Ts^may faU yet. Dame, before the business 

S![^"dame. Well, a head sans brain is no great loss, 

“^ImLADELPHiA [/taring]. No, not if it be a kmg’s ! 

THE DAME [drily]. Nor a gooses belike, child. 

LADY SHOALES. Philadelphia! LnJi^l Your 

PHILADELPHIA [with onc o/ her quick bobs], you 

'’"'‘^““rshc NAN is Sitting on a stool at the dame’s 

^ feet LADY SHOALES is behind the table cut- 

ting out bandages. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

LADY SHOALKS. The pity is some of them didn't fall 
before the business was begun. 

THE DAME. Better an old head on the block than a 
young body lying in a field. (With a laugh] If this goes 
on I’m like to lose the last of my lovers ! And as for 
Nan—why, my dear, it may mean eternal spinsterhood ! 
A very ugly combination of words, as your Devonshire 
parson knows—he whose song you gave us last week— 
about plucking roses. 

NAN [looking up with a smile]. Master Robert Her¬ 
rick ? 

THE DAME. That’s the man. Though I fancy his 
eye's a touch too roguish for his cloth. I hope he’ll 
publish his verses one day. How does it go ? 

NAN fsinc/ing]. 

“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles to-<lay, 
To-morrow will be dying." 

(PHILADELPHIA enters with a large wickerwork 

basket. 

PHILADELPHIA. Here’s the Parliament basket, my 
lady. And Mistress Neve’s coming up the path. 

LADY SHOALES. Put it down by Mistress Barebegod’s 
chair, Philadelphia. [She does so and withdraws. 

NAN. “ Then be not coy, but use your time ; 

And while ye may, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry." 

THE DAME. "For ever tarry-" A pretty song for 

women to sing with all the men at war. I remember 
Sir Walter Raleigh saying to me when we danced to¬ 
gether at New Romney after the Brotherhood and 
Guestling* Oh, in ’eighty-five it must have been ; 
I was a chit of a girl then- 

PHILADELPHIA (reappean?if;]. Mistress Neve— if it 
please your ladyship. 

1A very ancient ceremony stiU held in the Cinque Ports. 


WUiVilLiN A1 VVXVtV 

[mistress neve enters, a thin, stately woman, 
simply but royally dressed, an obvious King s 
woman. Philadelphia goes, lady shoales 
rises ond kisses mistress neve, nan rises 

and curtsies. 

LADY SHOALES. Welcome, Kate. 

mistress neve. Thanks. Althea. I find welcomes 
rarer to-day than they were a year ago—before the 
King’s luck ’gan to wane. To-day all I get is a bellyful 
of black looks. Even my own men frown at me, as 

^ “ilDY shLT^’. Do they ? At you ? “ Lord, what 

fools these mortals be ! ” j 

MISTRESS NEVE. Oh, every dog has his day to-day. 

Last night, as we sat at supper, a great stone came Hy¬ 
ing through the open lattice on to the table. 
lady shoales. a stone ? 

THE DAME [interestedly]. Stone-throwing, . 

mistress neve. It smashed the blue bowl of 
glass that my brother gave me. Lucy was cut on the 
lip by a splinter. The poor child bled for an hour. 
the dame. Od’s bodikins! Did ye have the rogues 

whipped and stockedT^^ • t_ 4 .u it 

mistress neve. "Twas too dark to see who threw it. 

Roger ran out, but he found no one. Thats what we 

may all expect if these horrible Ironsides have the best 

it 

° the dame. I thought the marshes inclined to the 
King, though the Parliament’s fleet holds the Charnel, 
and they do say that if his Majesty wants to receive a 
very particular message from abroad it has to go througn 
the smugglers at Rye in a b^rel of brandy . 

mistress neve [bitterly]. There s a loyalty that la 
just so long as the weather’s fine- When the east wind 
blows.... Did you hear the Vicar of Stone m Appel- 
dore Church on Sunday ? Oh, Master Marten s ajg^ 
mer I He means to be safe in either event. A year a^o 

he was King’s man to the backbone. 

[PHILADELPHIA enters with the second basket. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

PHILADELPHIA. If it please your ladyship—the King’s 
basket. 

LADY SHOALES. Set it by Mistress Neve, Philadelphia, 
and thank you. [Philadelphia obeys and goes. 

MISTRESS NEVE. Which do we make to-day, Althea— 
bandages or slings ? 

LADY SHOALES. Whichever you please. 

mistress neve. I think bandages are the more 
generally useful. I shall go on with them. (Her eye 
catches sight of the first basket.] Does that mean the 
Roundhead woman will be here again ? 

LADY SHOALES. It doeS. 

mistress neve. Really, Althea, I think you carry 
your impartiality too far. 

LADY SHOALES. But. Kate, aren’t the Parliament’s 
men men too ? Can’t they suffer ? We womenfolk must 
do our sewing, as it were, under a flag of truce. I don’t 
ask you to make for them. And those of us, like myself, 
who profess nothing, will divide what we make between 
you. Can you ask fairer of me than that ? Let’s get 
away for half an hour from both King and Parliament 
—and study what we have in common. 

MISTRESS NEVE \with indignation]. What have I in 
common with Joan Barebegod ? 

LADY SHOALES \quietly]. Humanity. 

\There is a short pause while they contmue seizing. 

LADY SHOALES. Have you good news of Philip ? 

MISTRESS NEVE. I had a letter come yesterday. There 
was a post through from Leicester. I have it with me, 
and 111 read it to you when I’ve worked a spell. 

lady SHOALES. Is he well ? 

mistress NEVE. He is. Our last batch of linen reached 
them safely. He sends the surgeon’s thanks, and says 
they cry out for more. It is those things they most need 

linen and drugs. The townsfolk and villagers are 

very good in the places they pass through, but 

^everywhere linen is scarce. Some housewives have 

given all their bedding. Others have hidden theirs with 
their plate. 


WvJiVlUjiN 

NAN. I think I’d rather sleep between sacking than 
have sick men at my door without the wherewithal to 

ease them. 

THE DAME. Specially if they w&s gallant young cap- 

tains with kiss-curls ! i j v- 

PHILADELPHIA [entering]. If it please your ladyship 

Mistress Barebegod’s come. ^ i 7 • 

[jOAN BAREBEGOD enters. She is a fine-looking 

woman of about thirty, very plainly and 

severely dressed. Her manner is pnm and 

formal, but she is hearty enough beneath it. 

JOAN. I fear I’m late, but, as God would have it, the 

bees swarmed. 

[nan and lady shoales rise to greet her. The others 
remain seated, mistress neve averts her face. 
LADY shoales. Oh, the afternoon’s young yet! I 
hope you took them. 

JOAN. We did. The Lord sent us a mighty swarm. 
Eli was sharply stung about the head. He does not take 
tribulation in the right spirit. Is it badanges to-day, 

friend ? . i • 

LADY shoales. As you like. Mistress Neve as making 

bandages. And here is a pair of splints to begin your 
basket. And a pair for you too, Kate. 
mistress neve. Thank you, Althea. 

JOAN. The Parliament thanks thee, friend. [Glanc¬ 
ing at mistress neve] I have a prompting within me to 

make slings. 

PHILADELPHIA. Will it be meet for me to fetch my 
needle and my little bit o’ sewing now, my lady ? 

LADY shoales. Why, yes, child. Mistress Drood is 

not come, but we shall hear her if she does. 

PHILADELPHIA [bobbitig]. Thank you, my l^^y* 

[She goes. 

lady shoales. Have you heard from your husband 

■i- lately, Mistress Barebegod ? „ , . , - 

JOAN. Not these three weeks. Hallelujah is a poor 

correspondent; but when he does write there s a ring 

to his letters like the Psalms of David. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

THE DAME. Now, if I married again I should choose a 
husband who could write like the Song of Solomon. 

LADY SHOALES. [laughing'}. Dame ! 

THE DAME. “ Behold, thou art fair, my love ; behold, 
thou art fair. . . .” No one will ever say that to me 
now. But fifty years ago it wouldn’t have been an 
over-statement. 

JOAN. Methinks it ill becomes an old woman—a very 
old woman—to speak lightly of Holy Writ. Besides, 
we know that Solomon, when he wrote that, had no 
woman in his mind at all. 

THE DAME. If you mean to tell me that a man with 
three hundred wives could ever be without a woman in 
his mind- 

[The rest of the sentence is drowned in general 
laughter, joan barebegod looks shocked and 
displeased. 

MISTRESS NEVE. Since Mistress Barebegod is so jealous 
of her Bible there’s a text I’d commend to her : “ Touch 
not the Lord’s anointed.” 

JOAN. Be it far from me, friend, to bandy words with 
thee. But thou knowest it is also written: “The letter 
killeth : the spirit maketh alive.” 

THE DAME. And, as Will Shakespeare has it, “ The 
devil can cite Scripture for his purpose ” ; so we get no 
further that way. 

[PHILADELPHIA enters. She carries her own sruaU 
workhag and a little pile of handageSy tnhic/i 
she takes to joan. Then she picks up some 
linen and sits sewing. 

PHILADELPHIA. I VC made these out of my last year’s 
petticoat and in my own time, Misti'ess Barebegod, and 
I would have them go to the Parliament. 

MISTRESS NEVE. Well ! 

JOAN. Thank thee, friend. 

MISTRESS NEVE. It seems to me, Althea, that the im¬ 
partiality of this house errs in favour of General Crom¬ 
well. 
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LADY SHOALES. IVe no Control over the maid^s opi¬ 
nions, Kate. It was of myself and Nan that I spoke. 

If Philadelphia wishes her own contribution to go to 
the Parliament, to the Parliament it must go. 

JOAN [putting them into her basket]. Twill gain me 

what I lost through my bees being so hasty. 

MISTRESS NEVE. I think ’twould be wiser if green 
kept their opinions to themselves, or else followed those 

of their betters. 

LADY SHOALES. Why, Kate, all Appledore knows that 
Philadelphia is only for the Parliament because young 
Nick Boorman is groom to General Fairfax ! 

THE DAME [chuchUug']. Is that so ? Ha, the wench 

blushes ! 

PHILADELPHIA [hotly]. Well, what better reason can 
any girl have for taking part in a quarrel than being on 

the side of the man she’s—^fond of ? ^ 

MISTRESS NEVE [moued]. God knows that s true 

enough! 

JOAN [severely]. Methinks she has espoused a great 
cause for a very light inducement. 

THE DAME. As women ever will. . ^ . 

LADY SHOALES. I sometimes wonder whether any 
cause is so great as the mighty hearts that ^ champion it. 
MISTRESS NEVE [vehemently]. The King’s is! 

JOAN [contemptuously]. The King’s! [Working her¬ 
self up as she speaks] A tyrant who has sold his people 
again and again to the Scots, and brought over Irish 
soldiery to butcher our men, who denies us the right 
of speech or of rule or of freedom to worship God as 
we think best! Nay, friend, the King’s cause is a little 
cause. But the cause of the people is a great valiancy, 
a battering against injustice and oppression, priestcraft 

and kingcraft— 

MISTRESS NEVE [quietly]. And a throwing of stones at 

helpless women whose men are at the wars. 

THE DAME. Ah, if Queen Bess had married and gotten 
a son we should have been spared these chip- chop ^ 
times. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


NAN [to MISTRESS neve). Didn’t you say, mistress, that 
you had a letter from Philip ? Mayn’t we hear it ? 

MISTRESS NEVE. Tve no heart, Nan, to read my lad’s 
letter to an unfriendly company. 

LADY SHOALES. Kate ! 

JOAN. Now, the Lord be with thee, neighbour f 
When all’s said and done I’m a woman—and a mother 
too, though my imp can but tug at my skirts. Read thy 
letter in peace and in God’s name. I’ll sit mum, I 
promise thee. 

MISTRESS NEVE [jcily]. I’m sure I’m obliged to Mis¬ 
tress Barebegod. 

[She takes out the letter and unfolds it. 

THE DAME. A letter from a lad at the wars ! How my 
heart used to flutter over ’em in the old days ' 

MISTRESS NEVE [reading], “My darling little mother 
—if, madam, I be not lacking in respect so to call you 
—lacking in respect !—“ we are quartered in fair corn- 
tort here, and I am to thank you and the Appeldore 
ladies on behalf of our chirurgeon for the linens and 
dressings you have sent." They are much needed by 
those of our troop that have wounds, yet are not laid 
u ' truth, we cannot have too many, for of all these 
things there is a great and increasing scarcity.” [ Look- 

mg round the room] And that is thanks to all who sew 
for the King’s basket. 


LADY SHOALES. I think We may take it as a soldier’s 
thanks to those who sew for either. 

MISTRESS NEVE. “We have much riding to and fro 
and foraging; and I doubt not but one day soon we 
shall meet with the enemy and sting him soundly.*" 
Pray God you do, my son ! 

JOAN. Nay, that’s very provocative 

MISTRESS NEVE. “ He’’-that is, the enemy-“is in 

Northampton now, Cromwell and Ireton in command- 
good men, both, but suet.” 

JOAN [indignantly ].~15uet ! 

THE dame. It fits ’em! By the Lord Harry, it fits 


JOAN. Suet, forsooth ! 

MISTRESS NEVE. “ I would you could See our Prince 
Rupert. He is as I v^ould have every general be—bold, 
dashing, and yet wary, with a Ught in his eyes too that 
it does your heart good to behold. I would the King 
left more to him, for he has gifts that would have won 
US this campaign thrice over ere now; but the King 

muffs all.’* ■- ^ ^ 

Ay, that’s very true. The King muffs all. 

MISTRESS NEVE. I would ask you to hold your tongue, 

Mistress Barebegod, in accordance with your promise. 

“ They do not grow roses in Leicestershire that will vie 

with ours in Kent; but the lasses are fully as pretty, 

and freer, I think, with their kisses. 

THE DAME. And I’ll Warrant his judgment is the out¬ 


come of experience! . n x- 

MISTRESS NEVE. “ The corn promises well, particu¬ 
larly the wheat and the barley, if we do not spoil too 
much. These men we are fighting are fine fellows, and 
methinks there is little at bottom divides us. 

LADY SHOALES. And that’s the truth ! 

JOAN [shaking her head]. No, he’s wrong there.. ^ 
MISTRESS NEVE. I too think he’s wrong. ^ 

overyoung to understand politics. “ They fight like 
men possessed. They have, I feel, an inward ait 
that matches our outward allegiance very preUiiy. 
There are some Appledore lads amongst them. One, 
Jack Squire, that was taken a few days since tells me 
Hal Barebegod is in Cromwell’s army—him that sang 
so shockingly through his nose and had the pretty 


I 


wife.” 

LADY SHOALES '1 

nan [laughing]. Oh! 

the dame J , _ , , , .11. 

JOAN [confused and pleased]. God blep ^e y 
calUng me pretty ! Though ’tis vanity in him and in 

me. But Hal does not sing through his nose. 

MISTRESS NEVE. “It is quiet here arul o , , 

stillness and the heat are not those of the marshes, 
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I am sick for the long Ughts and the long shadows 
1 would give a guinea to hear the redshank call, but that 
It might break my heart. Oh. Mother, I am weary of 
war . At best it is a bad business. Commend me to 
my sisters and to Roger. Teach him to be a King’s 
man, but teach him too to be England’s man. They may 
not always mean the same. From your ever-devoted 

riglwhe'lp.""*’ keep me 

[There is a long silence after the reading of the 
Letter; the women are too moved to com¬ 
ment. At last JOAN speaks. 

JOAN. Thy son writes well, neighbour 

JOAN. Nor my Hal neither. 

the dame. "Twill take some fixing—this business 
betwixt suet and a muff ! uusmess 

SHOALES [a.s NAN and PHILADELPHIA hand round 
glasses of wine and the comfits], Kate, will you not 

yo"r 

I..™,' S'J 

JOAN fraising hers]. God for the Parliament' 
us^nT stopping the rivalry.] God for 

ftsr i zt'" 

^ ‘''■ave your pardon. Dame ! I’ve 
^d It m my mind a hundred times since you asked me 
secret’s very simple. Let her make them ^ 7he 
makes your macaroons, but, instead of using only sweet 

And°‘"be’ ^ be mixed half sweet and half bitter. 
And be sure when she pounds them with the white 

egg, that she don’t let them oil. That’s all there is 




.'.I 
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to it. Will you tell Jill how vexed I am for my for¬ 
getting it ? 111 

THE DAME. Half swcet and half bitter, and let them 

not oil ? I shall remember. 

MISTRESS NEVE. Now you’ve sown your recipe broad¬ 
cast, Althea, for I’ve been taking a note for it, you may 

depend! , i j 

JOAN. I too, though I’m no lover of the French and 

their ungodly cookery. Still, if I rebaptiae them it 

may be I’ll purge them of their vanity. They’ll be 

“ Kent comfits ” on my table. 

THE DAME. So long as you make ^em toothsome I 
shan’t scold you if you call them “ Cromwell s Kisses. 
[There is a laugh at this, in which jo an joins. 
They are jorgetting their political differences. 
LADY SHOALES. Mistress Barebegod has a prescrij^ 
tion for coriander bis cuits that would set your mouth 
a-water if she told it. Come, neighbour, fair’s fair; 
I’ve given you a notion. Do you give us one. 

THE DAME. Coriander biscuits ? They will be for 
the colic, surely ? 

JOAN. Oh, they’re a grand remedy for the colic, for 
the hiccough, and, indeed, for all diversities of the wind, 
though they eat as a sweetmeat. Thou takest four eggs, 
but the whites of two only, four spoonfuls of orange 
flour well dried and an ounce of coriander-seeds.' The 
gether with a pound of fair sugar. Beat them together 
tor an hour by the clock, and then mix in a pounc^f 
flour well dried and an ounce of coriander-seeds. The 
whole thou must bake in a temperate oven till con¬ 
veniently short. 

MISTRESS NEVE [interested], I’ faith, that s the very 

prescription I had from my Aunt Bates of Yalding, but 

that she is for the addition of cinnamon, or of ginger 

if the cinnamon be not favoured. And, mdeed, we do 

make it with ginger ourselves. , t j 

JOAN. The ginger may be well enough, I dare sa . 

But methinks it complicates the flavours unduly. And 
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good cookery, like good religion, should strive after 
Simplicity, 

mistress neve. Nay, there I’m with you! There’s 
no more passionate Puritan in a kitchen than I. 

LADY SHOALES. And you have a recipe from the great 
bir Kenelm Digby himself, I think, Kate. 

MISTRESS NEVE \laughing]. Yes, I have his direc- 

lons for a plum cake. It cries for sixteen eggs, three 
pounds of butter, a pint of good ale, half a pint of sack 
and a pint of cream, and I know not what beside ! 

JOAN. Lord! A very kingly cake! As Royalist as 
the great chemist himself! He’s in France, so they 

- [ mistress drood enters excitedlxi. 

LADY SHOALES. Mistress Drood! You’re late. The 
King s basket has missed you. 

MISTRESS DROOD [out oj breatM • I could not stay to 
be admitted. Have you heard the news ’ 

SEVERAL. News ? What news 

MISTRESS DROOD. Why, there has been a pitched battle 

^tw^n King ,and Parliament in Northamptonshire, 
ine King has triumphed! 

MISTRESS NEVE. God be praised ! 

mistress DROOD. There are three thousand rebels 
slam and twice as many taken. Generals Cromwell 
and Ireton are being brought to London in chains. 

JOAN. 111 not believe it! Who brought the news ’ 

mistress drood. Dick Quailes. It’s just come 
through to Tenterden. 

JOAN. Oh, I know these Tenterden rumours ' 

LADY SHOALES. What else ? 

MISTRESS DROOD. That was all Drood could get from 

him Dick s at every ale-house on the road, and now’s 
too happy to talk. 

MISTRESS NEVE. Oh, if We could but know ’twas true ' 

JOAN [significantly]. Ay— or false. 

lady SHOALES |s)iafci7ig her head]. Somehow it 
doesn t ring a-right. 

JOAN. Cromwell and Ireton taken ! When in every 
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line of Master Neve’s letter there’s the King beat written 
as large as life ! 

MISTRESS NEVE [indignantly]. That there’s not, 
madam ! 

JOAN. rU not believe it. God cannot have deserted 
us so shamefully ! [Realizing what she has said; in con¬ 
fusion] That is—I should say—so unaccountably. I’ll 
take no news from a drunken tinker. Why, Dick 
Quailes in his cups would deny his own mother ! 

MISTRESS NEVE. You may well say that. You would 
have sung a different tune if he’d brought news of a Par¬ 
liament victory. I grant you Quailes is a drunken lout, 
but Fate chooses strange mouthpieces at times ! This 
is what we’ve prayed for through the quiet nights. 
[Fervently] I thank Thee, O God, for Thy great and 
overwhelming mercy ! [There is a pause, 

LADY SHOALES. Right or wrong, there’ll still be need 
of our work. There’s no defeat without wounds, no 
victory without wounds.... 

[There is a long silence as the women return to 
their sewing. Then nan begins to sing very, 
very softly ; 

“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day-” 

[There is the quick drumming of galloping hoofs, 
growing nearer and nearer. The women 
start and listen intently, 

PHILADELPHIA [running to the window]. A post! A 

post! 1 . 4 . 

LADY SHOALES [ttlso at the window]. The Parliament 

post! j 

[The hoofs stop. All except mistress neve and 

JOAN crowd round the window. 

mistress drood. He’s stopping ! 

NAN. Dismounting! 

[PHILADELPHIA runs from the room, followed by nan< 
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LADY SHOALES. Nan, Nan ! .. [She follows eagerly, 
MISTRESS DROOD. He has a bulletin in his hand ! See, 
he’s nailing it to the inn door ! [She hurries out, 

THE DAME. A Royalist would have nailed it to the 
church. 

[She too goes slowly, leaning on her stich. mis¬ 
tress NEVE and JOAN are left alone, mistress 
neve goes on quietly working, joan, you can 
see, is itching to follow the others. 

JOAN, Art thou not going too, neighbour ? 

mistress neve [proudly]. My son’s troop has need 
of these^ 

fjOAN glances at her for a moment; and then 
returns, with equal dignity, to her own sew¬ 
ing. There is a long pause ; then Philadel¬ 
phia enters excitedly. 

PHILADELPHIA. A Parliament victory! A Parliament 
victory ! 

[She crosses the room and hurries out by the 
other door. Murmurs and shouts from with¬ 
out can be heard. The two women try hard 
to appear composed, mistress drood enters. 
MISTRESS drood. The Parliament have beat the King 
at Naseby! ^ Three days since! He’s fled towards 

bcot and ! It s a rout—a rout! There’s five lads from 
Appledore killed. 

JOAN [rising, almost beside herself]. Who Who’ 
mistress drood. John Humbleshaft of Ridge Farm, 
Peter Wickham young Philip Neve by a bullet through 

excitement, she 

has let fall] Oh, Mistress Neve, what-have I said ? 

NEVE stiffens in her chair, white and 
stricken. 


JOAN [impefwoushj : she is agonized]. And my man? 

My man ? Is there news of Hal ? 

[mistress drood looks at her, tries to speak, but 
cannot, then covers her face with her hands 
and rushes from the room, joan sinks into 
her chair, and stretching out her arms on the 
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table before her, leans her head upon them 
and, after a moment, bursts into a storm of 
loeeping. For a few seconds mistress neve 
does not move. Then she reaches out her left 
hand and gropes along the table for joan^s 
fingers. 
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THE DYE-HARD^ 

The Murgatroyds, tom and susan, have just finished 
midday meal on a Saturday in summer. They live 
in a small house with a small front garden on the 
outskirts of Blackton, Lancashire, and they have a 
better conceit of themselves than to eat in the 
kitchen. The sitting-room has plain colour-washed 
walls, window C., and door up R. leading to the 
lobby. Its furniture dates from the Murgatroyds* 
marriage, six years ago, and is presentable, if 
standardized. It includes a sofa. The pots on the 
table indicate that while susan is on normal diet 
TOM has eaten slops. 

SUSAN is going out shortly, and has already changed 

from her early morning to her afternoon dress, over 

which is a brightly printed overall, tom is fuUy 

dressed, except that he has neither slippers nor 

boots. SUSAN s coat and hat await her convenience 
on a chair. 


TOM [pushing chair back from table]. That’s fine. It’s 

Sood building food, is porridge. I’ve heard it called 
the bcotsman s meat. 

SUSAN With lots of milk it might be bearable. 

TOM. I don t agree with you, not about milk. In my 

opinion milks a drawback to porridge. It spoils the 
natural flavour of the oats. " ^ 

svsAN \with irony]. And water’s a good drink. 
[Offers cigarette from packet.] Having one? 

TOM. No, thank you. 

SUSAN. Well, I am. 

tom That s all right I’ve said it before, Susan, and 
I say It again. You alter nothing. You eat as usual 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of thi<; nl«v 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French Ltd 2fi 
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and go about as usual. You haven’t got a war on, and 
I have. It’s my war, not yours, and there’s no cause 
for you to suffer. 

SUSAN. You admit you’re suffering ? 

TOM. By not smoking ? Nay, I’m master of that. 
SUSAN. I’m glad to hear that, Tom. I needn’t go on 
with my idea that the sight of me smoking and the smell 
of tobacco set the craving up in you. 

TOM. Don’t worry. ^ 

SUSAN. And it’s the same about meat,? I don t deny 
I’ve felt awkward about me eating meat for dinner and 
you supping por^dge. YHien a man sits at home all 
day he can’t help sniffing the smell of cooking. I ve 
thought many a time you must find even smells trying 
when the oven wasn’t smelling for you. 

TOM. Ach I It’s a pleasure. 
susan:— What’s a pleasure ? V 

TOM. Watching you going about the house doing the 
things you do every day and I never see you do when 
I’m at the works. I’m coming to the conclusion that 
household jobs were specially thought out to display 
the grace of a woman. 

SUSAN. Don’t talk so daft, ' 

[She has collected dishes on to tray, and goes to door. 
TOM [reaching door in advance and opening it]. Allow 

SUSAN. And you know what I’d allow you if I hadn t 
got both hands to a tray. [Exit susan. 

[tom grins, then sees the cigarette packet on 
table, goes to it, notices that it is nearly full, 
begins to take out a cigarette, then firmly 
puts it hack. He goes to sofa and lies down. 
SUSAN returns, carrying his hoots. 

SUSAN. I’ve a free hand now. [Puts boots on table. 
\ TOM. I lay down without my book. I’ll be obliged if 
you’ll pass it across. 

SUSAN. Reading, reading, reading. [Reading the 
' hook's title] The Theory of Aniline Dyeing. As if you 
didn’t know all there is to know about that. 
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TOM. I don’t deny I know practical side of it^ Only 
I’m not in practice at the moment. 

SUSAN. Whose fault is that ? 

[Brings book; stands over him. 

TOM. Am I mistaken, Susan, or did I hear you say 
you and Alice Butterworth were going to the pictures 
this afternoon ? 

SUSAN. We are. 

TOM. Then don’t let me detain you. 

SUSAN. It’s early yet. You heard me saying some¬ 
thing since then. You heard me say I’d a free hand 
now. And if you’ll cast your eyes on table you’ll 
happen see what’s there. 

Tom ! ' ' 

TOM. It’s no good, Susan. 

SUSAN. I’ll go down on my bended knees and put 
your boots on if you’ll let me. 

TOM. No. 

SUSAN. Tom! 

TOM. I’m stopping at home. 


[tom looks angry.] Nay, Tom, 


SUSAN. Saturday afternoon and all. 
tom. Makes no difference. I keep on telling you 
I’m at war. And if I can’t bang that into your head I’ll 
bang this. I’m unemployed, and I know what every 
unemployed man knows : go out walking and you come 
home hungry. 


SUSAN. Oh, Tom ! As if you were one of them! 

tom. Luckier than most, I know that. I’ve got a 

home worth stopping in and a sofa worth lying on, I’ve 

got resources, but I’m not squandering them. I’m ready 

and willing for a long siege, and it’ll not be me that 

breaks at the end. It 1] be young Walter. And you can 

oblige me, Susan, by putting those boots back where 

you got them from, or I’ll go out with them myself 
and— 


SUSAN. I want you to go out. It’s so bad for your 
health to- 
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TOM. ril go out and leave them at the pawnshop and 
walk back in my stockinged feet. Is it raining ? 

SUSAN. No, it isn’t, but I never thought it would 
come to this between you and me. I never thought 
of you planning to shame me in the eyes of the 
neighbours. 

TOM. Are you putting those boots away ? 

SUSAN. Very well, Tom. 

[She takes them out, and returns at once. 
TOM. Right, so long as it’s understood I’m in earnest. 
Now, listen, Susan. I’m not shaming you. Far from 
it! I’ve walked out from the works for a principle, but 
I’ve got views on principles. It’s a belief of mine that 
a man’s principle ought not to hurt his wife, and I’m 
living a strange life myself, ,a bit like prison—only you’re 
here, so it isn’t like prison—but I’ve told you to alter 
nothing in your way of life. I’ve got money in bank, 
and long "enough before that money’s spent I’ll have 
young Walter begging me to go back on my terms. 
I’m living quiet myself, and eating quiet, and that’s 
insurance. It’s the extra safety margin in case young 
Walter’s got more obstinacy than I think he has. But 
it’s my insurance, Susan, and you carry on as usual. As 
usual, and no one can say I’m letting my principles do 
damage to my wife. 

SUSAN. Well... I hope you’re not too sure of your¬ 
self. [She takes off her overall, 

TOM. Meaning between me and Walter ? 

SUSAN. Yes. 

TOM. That’s all right. And now— 

[Suddenly picks her up as she hangs overall 

behind door and kisses her. 

SUSAN. Well! 

TOM. Just to show you, with a kiss thrown in 
flourish. Just to show you I’ve not gone soft yet with 
^ lack of exercise. 

SUSAN [fondly]. You great ^wp ! [Then she can see 

out of window, and -] Put m^oown, Tom I 

TOM. You’re all right where you are. 

2 
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SUSAN. Put me down, you fool! There’s some one 
coming up garden path, and you know folks can see in 
here from garden. 

[But he carries her from the caller's possible view. 

TOM. That’s a complaint I have about women. They 
can’t concentrate. Even when a woman’s being kissed 
she’s not single-minded about it. There’s a bit of her 
mind wondering if her back hair’s straight. 

[A ring is heard, and he puts her down. 

SUSAN [/lands to her hair]. You’ve ruffled mine all 
right. 

TOM. It’ll do for going to door and telling a fellow we 
don’t want any writing-pads to-day. (Exit susan. 

(tom picks up book and sits to read, susan 
returns, showing in chadwick, a well-dressed 
businessman of fifty. 

SUSAN [evidently impressed]. Tom, it’s Mr Chad¬ 
wick. • 

TOM. Mr Chadwick ? Who’s he ? [Sees chadwick, 
rises.] Oh ! 

chadwick. How are you, Mr Murgatroyd ? ^ 

TOM. Fine, thanks. [They shakey then tom with a 
gesture] Of course! Of course! I couldn’t think for 
moment what brought you in these parts. [Informing 
SUSAN I It’s the cricket-match. Mr Chadwick’s works 
team and our lot. 

chadwick. Aren’t you playing yourself ? 

tom. Sit down. Me playing ? No, I’m not playing 
to-day. 

chadwick. That’s a bit of luck for us. That spin 
bowling of yours- 

tom. Ach ! I’m getting old. 

chadwick. Old ? 

TOM. I’m thirty-six. 

chadwick. Why, man, Jack Hobbs- 

^ TOM. I know, I know. Only, in the first place, Hobbs 
is a marvel, and. in second place, he doesn’t spend his 
time in a dye-house when he’s not playing cricket. 
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That’s one thing I’ve got on Jack Hobbs. I’ve not lost 
my amateur status. 

CHADWICK [offers cigarette-case]. Smoke? 

TOM. No, thanks. She will. 

CHADWICK [rises, gallantly]. Allow me, Mrs Murga- 
troyd. [As he holds lighter for her] I’m sorry your 
husband’s a bit out of sorts. 

TOM. Who says ? 

CHADWICK. Off smoking and off cricket. 

[Glances at tom’s feet. 

TOM. Boots off, and all. That’s me to-day. Sitting 
at home doing a bit of reading. 

CHADWICK [picks up book, looks at title]. I see. Do 
you find he can tell you much ? 

TOM. Well, considering he’s a man that writes a 
book, he isn’t quite a fool. I’ll tell you. I’ve pretty 
near finished that book, and three times—three times, 
mind you—he’s got me proper wondering if he was 
right or I was. And one time out of them three I give 
him best. He beat me. 

CHADWICK. Only once, though. 

TOM. Oh, well, Mr Chadwick, you don’t expect a 
fellow that writes a book on the theory of dyeing to 
know the job same as a practical man like me. But it 
just shows you—she’s been objecting to my reading— 
it shows you you can pick up summat useful out of a 
book. 

CHADWICK. That’s so. Once in a way.> Well [glanc¬ 
ing at SUSAN], the fact is, seeing I was over anyhow with 
the team- 

SUSAN. They’ll be missing you. 

CHADWICK. What ? Oh, they’re happy. Getting 
lunch at the Red Lion. 

SUSAN [rising]. You’ll be Wanting lunch yourself, 
Mr Chadwick. 

4 CHADWICK Is anything the matter ? 

SUSAN. I’m good at guessing. 

TOM. So’m I. What about the pictures you were 
going to ? 
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SUSAN. Mrs Butterworth’s calling for me. 

TOM. You didn’t mention that before. 

SUSAN. No. 

TOM. I forget if you’re a married man, Mr Chad¬ 
wick. 

CHADWICK. Oh, yes. 

TOM. Oh, well. [Their eyes meet in sympathy.] Well, 
can you tell me how to budge a woman who doesn’t 
want to budge ? I’ve got no dynamite. 

CHADWICK [smiling]. It’s perfectly true I did come to 
discuss a bit of business with you. 

SUSAN. And that’s no news. 

TOM. Pipe down, Susan! Give the man a chance. 
Now, Mr Chadwick, I'm listening. It may go in at one 
ear and out at t’other, but I’m listening. 

CHADWICK. Not very encouraging. 

TOM. Go on. It’s your move, (chadwick hesitates.] 
Oh, I’ll cut it short for you. I reckon the whole county 
knows I’ve had trouble with Walter Farnworth. A man 
like me walks out, and it’s news. All right. Now you 
go on from there. 

SUSAN. I don’t like Staithley Bridge. 

TOM. Susan, Mr Chadwick’s works are at Staithley 
Bridge, and if I decide to go to his works you’ll like 
Staithley Bridge. Not that he’s asked me yet. 

CHADWICK. Mrs Murgatroyd, would double his 
present wages do anything to overcoming your objec¬ 
tions to Staithley Bridge ? 

TOM. I’m not denying this, Mr Chadwick—that’s a 
compliment. 

CHADWICK. No. It’s an offer. 

TOM. That’s ten pounds a week you’re offering. Did 
you know that ? 

CHADWICK. I knew. 

TOM. Ten pounds a week, and they say there’s a 
slump on. 

CHADWICK. ^ It’s men like you that beat the slump. 

TOM. That s true. Tliat’s something our Walter’s 
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missed seeing. He’ll see it if I go—permanent. I’ll be 

a loss to Walter. 

SUSAN. That’s vicious, Tom. 

TOM. I’ve not gone yet. 

CHADWICK. Oh, but- 

TOM. I’m considering your offer, Mr Chadwick. It 
has a lot of points in its favour. It has ten pound-notes 
a week in its favour. But wait a bit. I’ve not seen 
inside your works. 

CHADWICK [smiling] . Are you going to talk about 
machinery ? 

TOM [quietly]. Machines! Machines! ... Machines 
are like men [glancing at susan] and women : they’re 
all right till they get uppish. But there’s one trade, Mr 
Chadwick, where the fewer machines the better: dye¬ 
ing yarn. I’m a yarn-dyer, and a good ’un—and machines 
—pah ! Get a vat and put the right stuff in it, and 
hang your yarn over dye-poles, same as they did in 
ancient Egypt. That’s how good yarn-dyeing’s done 
to-day, same as it was then, and if you’ve let the 
m,achinists tell you different, and if you’ve listened to 
are like men [glancing at susan] and women : they’re 
put in labour-saving machinery that doesn’t save 
because it doesn’t do good work, then I tell you- 

CHADWICK. Yes, I did put machinery in. 

TOM. Then to hell with you ! 

CHADWICK. I put it in, then scrapped it. 

TOM. Oh ! You put it in, then scrapped it ? Then, 
am I right ? Is there anything to bear the old way with 
yarn... with a few modern improvements and,... 
and a man like me to watch the mixings and the tem¬ 
peratures ? 

CHADWICK. I’m sure you’re right. 

TOM. I could tell our Walter something now. 

CHADWICK [sharply]. Could you? 

TOM. I could so. I could tell him something about 
the machines he’s aiming to put in. I could tell him 
they bit you. 

Chadwick. Quite possibly different machines. 
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TOM. Same—alleged object. 

CHADWICK. Don’t you see, Murgatroyd, you can’t tell 
him ? 

TOM. Why ? 

CHADWICK. You can’t give him information you’ve 
got in private conversation with me. It would be breach 
of confidence. 

TOM. I don’t recollect you cautioned me about it. 

SUSAN. He’d no need to, Tom, and you know it. 
That’s quite understood, Mr Chadwick. You’ve been 
speaking confidential. 

CHADWICK. Thank you, Mrs Murgatroyd. 

TOM. That’s right. That’s quite right, but it’s an 
awkward hole to be in. When Walter told me he meant 
to order those machines I first reasoned with him, and 
when reason fell on barren ground I put my coat on and 
walked out. And now I’ve proof positive from your 
experience that I’m right about it. and I’ve got to hold 
my tongue and maybe watch Walter spending money 
buying costly plant that I know and you know isn’t 
worth the metal it’s made of. Suits you fine, Mr Chad¬ 
wick. Suits you to have nobody stop him making a 
fool of himself, same as you made a fool of yourself. 
But I quite see your point. I agree with it. My 
tongue’s tied. 

CHADWICK. Isn’t this the point: that you’re not any 
longer one of Farnworth’s men, and that therefore- 

TOM. Aye, I’m at large. I admit that I don’t need to 
feel I’m Walter’s watch-dog. 

CHADWICK. Especially as I ... I made an offer. 

TOM. You did. Mr Chadwick, and it’s got me wor¬ 
ried. 

CHADWICK. Worried ? 

^ TOM. Not about the figui*e. That’s satisfactory. No ! 
I’m worried about myself. 

SUSAN. Not about me ? 

TOM. I can’t think why I don’t say “ Yes.” I can’t 
think what’s stopping me. 

fsusAN pwfs her hand on hxs shoulder. 
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No, lass, it*s not you. Oh, I know, you’re thinking of 
the chapel you’re used to, and the shops you’re used to, 
and yon fellow in the Co-op. groceries you’d have 
married if you hadn’t married me, and you go in there 
and smile, and he gives you the best cut of bacon, you 
keeping your mouth shut about me being the bacon- 
fancier in this house, and not you—when I’m eating 
normal, that is. Yes, there’s advantages in staying put: 
also there’s something called progress, and ten pounds a 
week for [looks at chadwick] a starting wage is raising 
you and me into the motor-car class. 

SUSAN. I hadn’t thought of that. 

TOM. Second-hand to start with, but you never know 
where folk will finish once they’ve gotten their feet 
loose from their native clay. 

SUSAN. We’ll come, Mr Chadwick. 

[About to shake hands with chadwick. 

TOM [catching her lurist]. Who’s making this deci¬ 
sion, you or me ? 

CHADWICK. It’s obviously “ yes.” 

TOM. I know it’s obviously “yes.” [Then, with exas¬ 
perated gesture] Then, why can’t I say “Yes” ? Why 
can’t I ? I’d have called me better than most at know¬ 
ing my own mind, and I want to say “ Yes,” and I can’t. 
What’s holding me back, Susan ? What is it ? 

[SUSAN runs out, and before the men have time 
to speak is back with tom’s boots. 

SUSAN [eagerly]. Put them on. 

TOM. ■^^at’s the idea ? 

SUSAN. You can’t think hard like that. 

[Indicates his feet. 

TOM. I take you. A man’s got to feel he’s on parade 
to make a big decision. [Sits with boots ; then] But if 
I put these on I’m declaring the siege is raised. 

SUSAN. It is raised. 

TOM [rises, moves from boots]. I can see now. I was 
hasty to throw that motor-car into the argument. I 
may sound backward to you, IVIr Chadwick, sound 
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as though I’d less enterprise than a woman. It isn’t 
that, only I’m studying deeper. [Bell rings. 

SUSAN faTiTioyed]. Oh! That’ll be Mrs Butterworth. 

TOM. She’s one you’ll miss if you go away from here. 

SUSAN. Not me. I’ll learn to drive that car, and it’s 
not more than an hour’s run from Staithley Bridge to 
Blackton. [To door. 

TOM [catching her at door]. Think on. Susan. You’re 
going out with her. 

SUSAN. Nay, I’m not. Not now. 

TOM. You’re going out. You cloud my judgment. 
I see you in a new hat and better clothes than I can buy 
now, and- 


SUSAN. Tom ! 

TOM. No! No! It plays the hangm ent_^with my 

reasoning. You’re going out, I tell you. 

SUSAN. Well, if you’ve no objections I’ll let Mrs 
Butterworth in while I’m putting my hat on. My old 

■ [Exit SUSAN, 

CHADWICK. I don’t know why you’re hesitating, 
Murgatroyd. 

TOM. Nor me. really. I’m sorry, Mr Chadwick. I’ll 
be nearer my answer when I’m shut of my wife. A 
woman’s a handicap to a man with a problem. 

CHADWICK. Why is it a problem ? 

[SUSAN returns with mbs butterworth. 

SUSAN ff/.s they I won’t be a minute. I’ve got 

my things down here. Oh, this is Mr Chadwick. Mrs 
Butterworth. Sit down, Alice. 

I CHADWICK hou'S. ALICE sitS. SUSAN putS OJl 

outdoor clothes. 

TOM. How do ? 

ALICE. I m well, thank you. Did you say Chad¬ 
wick ? 

CHADWICK. Tliat’s my name. 

ALICE. I know some Chadwicks. Are you related to 
Jeremiah Chadwick of Rochdale? 

CHADWICK. I don’t think so. 

SUSAN. Alice, he’s- 
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ALICE. Oh, you needn't be superior about Jeremiah 
Chadwick ! He’s a well-known man in Rochdale. A.n 
undertaker. Yes, they say in the family he was bap¬ 
tized to be an undertaker. Lamentations, you know. 
Has it ever struck you, Mr Murgatroyd, how common 
Bible names are in Lancashire ? You’ve a Bible name 
yourself, but I think it’s only in New Testament. 
Thomas. Doubting Thomas, as they called him. 

TOM. Doubting ! Doubting ! 

[CHADWICK turns to hide smile. 
Then I’ve a misfit name. I look before I leap. That 
isn’t doubting. It’s deciding. [Turns his hack, goes 
up to window, and looks out; draws hack at once.] 
Susan, I’ll thank you to open door to Mr Walter. And 
take Mrs Butterworth with you. 

SUSAN. Mr Walter ! 

TOM [to CHADWICK]. Coming up path. 

CHADWICK [suspiciously]. What does he want here? 

TOM. He’ll tell us that. 

[Bell rings, susan gestures alice to come to door. 

ALICE [rising]. Well, I’m pleased to have met you, 
Mr Chadwick. You’ve got important namesakes in 
Rochdale. [Holds out her hand. 

CHADWICK [shakes it with slight reluctance]. Good 
day, Mrs Butterworth. 

SUSAN [impatiently]. Come along, Alice. 

ALICE. I’m coming. 

* [Exeunt Alice and susan; door left open. 

CKADv^cK [briskly]. Now, listen here, Murgatroyd. 
You’ve to think quickly for once, and- 

TOM [checking him]. He might listen, and all. That 
door’s open. 

SUSAN [off]. Yes, he’s in, Mr Farnworth. You’ll 
find him in there. 

i- [She comes to door. Walter enters. Exit susan, 

closing the door. Walter is twenty-eight, and 
in cricket flannels and hlazer. 

WALTER [taken by sxirprise on seeing chadwickJ. 
Hullo ! You here ! 
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TOM. Of you two gentlemen it*s more remarkable 
that you’re here. I recollect we didn’t part so friendly. 

WALTER \gUinces at tom, then goes to Chadwick]. 
How are you ? 

CHADWICK [shakes /landsj. I’m all right. [Looks at 9} 
watch.] Is it so late ? [It isn’t.] You’ve got ynnr . war- 
paint on early. 

WALTER. I may have a bit of travelling to do before 
the match. [Looks at tom.] But I hope not. 

TOM. Referring to me ? 

WALTER. Possibly you’ve not heard of our troubles. 

TOM. So what they are, they’re your troubles, Mr 
Walter. 

WALTER [tc7'seh/]. I See. I thought it might still 
interest you to know why Mr Chadwick’s team is 
almost certain to win, but as it doesn’t- [To door. 

TOM. Hold on. Let’s get this straight. Are you 
here about cricket ? 

WALTER. Yes. 

TOM. Oh ! No, no. it doesn’t interest me. ^ 

[WALTER opens door, and tom goes to him. 
Why’s Mr Chadwick’s lot going to win ? We beat them 
on their own ground. 

WALTER [closing door]. We had a good fast bowler 
and |i7idicafes tom] a good slow bowler. 

TOM. You’ve still got a good fast bowler. Got Aleck 
Warburton, haven’t you ? 

WALTER. No. He’s playing for Blackt©n to-day in 
the League match. 

TOM [disgustedly]. I call the man a traitor. League 
or no league, he’s no right to desert us to-day. It’s 
always a .needle match when we meet Chadwick’s, and 
Aleck knows that as well as I do. Oh, but_ 

[Looks blank, remembering the match is no 
affair oj his. ^ 

WALTER [qnickhj]. That isn’t all. Wilfred Turner 
sprained his ankle practising last night. I’m playing 
young Blakeley for him. 

TOM. He d be a good bowler if he were ever on the 
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wicket. Tm bound to agree with you, Mr Walter. It’s 
fair giving Chadwick’s the match. 

WALTER. Unless you’ll play, Tom. 

TOM. Me ? 

CHADWICK. Weren’t you saying you’re too old ? 

TOM. I passed the remark. I wasn’t too old last June 
to take five wickets of your lot for thirty-two. 

CHADWICK. Of course, strictly, you’re not eligible to 
play for Farnworth’s to-day. 

WALTER. That might be- 

TOM. No. That’s right. [Sits, miserably.] That’s 
right. Play for a team for ten years, and when they’re 
in a hole you aren’t allowed to assist them. It’s things 
like that make life what it is. 

CHADWICK [touches his shoulder]. Oh, I'm not making 
a point of it. 

TOM. You’re not? [Rises and shakes hands.] Thank 
you, Mr Chadwick. That’s the right note. I call that 
Sporting, not objecting to a strong opponent though 
you’ve grounds for it. It puts you high up in my esti¬ 
mation. I wish I could take the opportunity. 

WALTER. But you Can. Mr Chadwick says- 

TOM. He says like a gentleman. Only it isn’t what 
he says ; it’s what I feel. You’d better be getting after 
some one else, Mr Walter. How can I do it, Mr Chad¬ 
wick ? [Almost appealing] How can I ? It’d be a sign 
that I belonged to Farnworth’s. It’d look like I’d for¬ 
given him. 

[CHADWICK again has a smile to hide. 

WALTER. Forgiven ? 

TOM. Aye. Me playing cricket under a skipper that’s 
no better sense than to think machines can dye yarn. 
They can’t dye yarn. They don’t save labour, and I’m 
against labour-saving if they did. And if I join your 
^ team to-day it’s as good as saying I’ve been converted 
to your views, when the whole town knows I’ve been 
standing out against your views. 

[Casually, Walter takes an end of green yarn 
out of his pocket. 
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What’s that ? 

WALTER. Have a look at it. 

TOM [takes a look]. What’s wrong with it? [Looks 
at WALTER.] If you tell me that’s been dyed by machin¬ 
ery ril have to take back every word I’ve said. C 

WALTER. There’s no new machinery in the place yet, 
Tom. It’s only a fortnight since I first mentioned it to 
you. 

TOM [holding the yarn ttpj. Well ? 

WALTER. You dyed it. 

TOM. Oh, I dyed it ? I seen it were good work. 

WALTER. Yes. Now look at this. [From his other 
pocket prodiices another end of green yarn, which is 
perceptibly duller than the first.] That’s the best we 
can do against it. That’s the best of four tries. 

TOM. Green’s a tricky shade. [Examines it.] WhoVe 
you got trying his hand at filling my shoes ? 

WALTER. Young Blakeley. 

TOM. I thought so. I’ve taught him a lot. But not , 
quite everything. Well, I’ll tell you one thing, Mr 
Walter. You can’t deliver a shade like that. It’d ruin 
the reputation of the firm. 

WALTER. What am I to do ? 

CHADWICK. Er- 

[Comes and tonches tom’s shoulder. 
[tom pockets the yarn with the instinct of not 
letting a rival see. 

TOM. Oh, aye. Yes, of course. 

[Glances self-consciously from chadwick to WALTER. 

CHADWICK. You're not forgetting me. 

TOM. I’m too grateful to forget. 

WALTER. Grateful for what he said about the team. 

TOM. There’s more to it than that. 

WALTER. I thought there would be when I found 
Mr Chadwick here. [Meets chadwick's eye. ^ 

CHADWICK. Well, you could think right without 
overheating your brains. And not a case of trying to 
steal your man, Farnworth. He isn’t your man^ 

TOM. That s right enough. I’m disengaged at 
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moment. [Takes the yarn out.] Aye, and look at re¬ 
sult. [Repockets yarn. 

CHADWICK [not looking]. The result is, I made you an 
offer. Your wife approved, I thinks 

TOM. My wife ? Aye, that was a failure of mine, 
failing to get shut of my wife during a business talk. 
And then me letting slip summat about a motor-car 
to a woman with ambitions. She’d take a lot of pleasure 
driving into Blackton in the early morning, her sitting 
in the car and watching the other women doing their 
front steps. 

CHADWICK. There’s nothing to stop her. 

TOM. She’d take some stopping now. You saw your¬ 
self how that idea of a car turned her right round from 
hating Staithley Bridge to loving it. I’m just short of 
having said absolute ‘ yes ’ to him, Mr Walter, but that s 
how we stand. 

WALTER. I see. Well, strong men before you have 
been ruled by their wives. 

TOM. What ? Me ruled by her ! 

WALTER. I’d just like you to know one little thing, 
Tom. I’m not putting that machinery in. 

TOM [deeply impressed; then quietly]. That’s a victory 
for common sense. 

WALTER. It’s a victory for you. You pulled me up, 
and I made further inquiries. I found it didn’t do all 
that was claimed for it. 

[CHADWICK shows aunoyauce. 

TOM. There’s this about our Walter, Mr Chadwick— 
he’s not above learning. 

WALTER [drily]. Much obliged. 

TOM. Well, so you ought to be obliged. Look at brass 
I’ve saved you ! Aye, and look at the problem you’ve 
set me. 

^ CHADWICK. The problem being—the problem!— 
whether Tom Murgatroyd wants to get on in life or to 
stay back with the comparatively small dye-works of 
Mr Farnworth. 

TOM. I know that, Mr Chadwick, I know. But look 
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at the mess they’ve made of things since I went. And if 
I go permanent and Mr Walter gets another dyer in 
my place it isn’t likely he’ll be as good as me. You know 
it isn’t, or you’d not be after me yourself. 

CHADWICK. That’s his trouble. 

TOM. I can’t see it that road. ^ 

CHADWICK. When a man makes a move his past is 
something he puts behind him. 

TOM. Then I’m none moving. I couldn’t live happy 
with the weight on my mind that Farnworth’s were 
turning out bad work. I’m sorry, Mr Chadwick. I’m 
deeply obliged to you for your offer [tunis to v/alterJ, 
but if you’ll re-engage me now, this moment, Mr Walter, 
ril put my flannels on and play for Farnworth’s with my 
conscience clear. 

WALTER. Right. [susAN bursts in. 

SUSAN. It is not right. 

TOM. I sent you to pictures. 

SUSAN. Don t be daft ! I’ve had my ear at keyhole. 

TOM. Then I ve a job for you. Go and get iron and 
put the straightest crease you can in my white trousers. 
When I go on field to-day I’ll be observed above a bit 
on account of my late quarrel with Mr Walter, and I’ll 
make a smart appearance. [Hustling her] Go on, now. 
There’s no time to waste. 

[Pushes her out, closes door, and stands against it. 

CHADWICK. A little forcible. 

TOM. I did the needful. She’d overheard Mr Walter 
say I’m ruled by a woman. 

CHADWICK [accepting dejeat]. Well... [To Walter] 
You going straight to the gi'ound ? My car’s outside. 

WALTER. Thanks. [Looks at tom.] Yes, my team’s 
complete, [tom opens door. Exeunt chadwick and 

WALTER. 


TOM [comes C., sees boots]. Boots, eh ? Cricket boot 
I reckon. [Caffs.] Have you finished. Susan? 

r /T. [Takes coat ojS 

SUSAN [off]. Give me a chance. 

[tom swings his howling arTii 
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TOM [doubtfully]. Well, it’ll be a test of oatmeal diet. 
[susAN enters with his trousers over her arm. 
Done them ? 

SUSAN. Not yet. [Gently, hand on his arm] Tom ! 

TOM. It’s settled right way, lass. You’d never be 
happy if you knew I were miserable. 

SUSAN. Why should you be ? 

TOM [takes yarn out of his pocket]. That’s the 
answer. Cast your eyes on that. You heard outside 
door, but you didn’t see. I’ve been too long at Farn- 
worth’s to be heedless about them. I can’t let work 
like that go out of the place. 

SUSAN [comprehendingly]. All right. [She just 
touches him. 

TOM [takes waistcoat off]. I’ll slip upstairs and 
change my shirt. Think on those trousers are done by 
I come down. [Up to door. 

SUSAN. You didn’t- [She stops. 

TOM [by door]. Eh? 

SUSAN. You didn’t say anything to Mr Walter about 
a motor-car wage. 

TOM. I didn’t just then, but you wait a bit, Susan. 
I’ve learnt things about my value to-day that I didn’t 
know before. [Going out. 

SUSAN. You’re always surprising me, Tom. 
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Harold Chapin was born at Brooklyn in 1886, but as he was 

wr merely 

chL > r r ‘^““Sht and temperament he was 

that em?T P J Poo-- 

in' ft, ^ ‘he Poor and “The Dumb and the Blind” (included 

m the second and third volumes of this series) are almit 

perfect specimens of low-life Cockney drama 

as arTc.'^''’' °f 'ho theatre. His experience 

. an actor and subsequently as a producer doubtless helped 

h m m his work as dramatist. In his short life he wrote siXn 

n tybut ht"® ' “ Art and Opportu- 

act fon^ 1 b‘d' ■"•“‘■■ally in the one- 

act foim. He had an enviable gift for writing dialogue-the 
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AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH OF A FATHER 

By Harold Chapin 


CHARACTERS 

A Night Watchman, a solid, gruff-voiced old man of 
seventy. Wears corduroys, a heavy great-coat, and 
a large old boioler hat. His beard and eyebrows are 
shaggy, but his upper lip is more or less clean¬ 
shaven. He speaks slowly and with dense autho¬ 
rity. 

Augustus, a youngi man of twenty-seven. Typical 
Bowery 'sport/ Dressed in striped jersey, light 
trousers, very tight-fitting, a light jacket and waist¬ 
coat, pointed-toed brown boots much the worse for 
wear, and a narrow-brimmed black bowler hat. He 
needs a shave, and, though spry, looks very down 
on his luck. 

A Policeman, of the usual type, but suffers from a 
• bump of facetiousness and a desire to be funny. 

Time and Place : The corner of a London square early 
on a winter s morning. 


Copyright 1929 by Samuel French, Ltd. 
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The NIGHT WATCHMAN Js discovered sitting forward in 
lus shanty, smoking a short pipe. As curtain rises 
the POLICEMAN paces slowly across back from R. 
to U. and then down pavement L. He pauses and 
ooks at shanty then comes to trestle down L. and 

ously night watchman faceti- 






’Go’s 


POLICEMAN. Hullo, youVe not dead, then ? 

WATCHMAN {looking up]. Good Gawd, no' 
been saying I was ? 

POLICEMAN. No one. I_ 

WATCHMAN. Do I look ill ? I feels all right. 
POLICEMAN. It was just my_ 

WATCHMAN. P’raps I was over-sound off. 

POLICEMAN. It was only my fun. 

WATCHMAN [wondering\. What was? 

POLICEMAN. Oh, about youVe being dead. 

WATCHMAN. But I ain’t 

POLICEMAN No. [Bitterly] 1 know you ain’t I 

never thought j^ou was. You can’t see the joke I was 
trying to be funny, see ’ ■' 

WATCHMAN. Funny ? I don’t see much fun in that 
POLICEMAN [retreatiny]. Oh, good night 

^ WATCHMAN. Blimme, what’s up with you'> 
ave a warm. ^ 

POLICEMAN. Thanks: don’t mind if I do 
WATCHMAN. Then why don’t you ’ 

POLICEMAN. I give it up. 

[Enters endosure by stepping over low end of 
pole. He leans against shanty, which sways. 

S"' 


Stop and 
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WATCHMAN. ’Ere steady on ! Do you want to ’ave me 
over ? 

POLICEMAN, [with a return of facetiousness]. Not 
to-night, thank you. 

WATCHMAN [quite seriously]. I shan’t be here to¬ 
morrow. 

POLICEMAN [after warming hands for a moment in 
silence]. Cold. 

WATCHMAN. Who ? 

POLICEMAN [nonplussed]. We—the weather.... 

WATCHMAN. You speak for yourself. I ain’t. 

POLICEMAN [humorously once 7nor€]. Not a crime to 
feel the cold, is it ? [Pauses for a reply.] I say I shan’t 
be dismissed the Force for mentioning it, shall I ? 
[Pauses again ; still no reply from the watchman.] Oh, 
Lor! [Changing the subject] Rather an uncomfortable 
sort of place to spend the night, this. 

WATCHMAN. I’ve Seen worse. 

POLICEMAN [engagingly]. I’m sure. 

WATCHMAN. ’Ow about ’Ampstead, right facing the 
’Eath ? Or the middle of Waterloo Bridge, with it 
raining cats and dogs. 

[The POLICEMAN starts to make a humorous re¬ 
mark, but thinks better of it. The watch¬ 
man regards him, severely. 

WATCHMAN. What say ? 

POLICEMAN. I was only going to say, Yes, yes.” 

WATCHMAN. Oh ! [Resuming] Well, ’ow about them 
places, eh ? Or the top o’ the Highgate Harchway ? 
Or ’Ol5ing Viaduck, where the road-cleaners drench you 
down every morning reg’ler. Or . . . well, or some 
place like that ? Why, this is a nice sheltered locality 
’longside them. 

POLICEMAN [co7iainced]. Yes, I can see it must be. 

WATCHMAN. Then what did you want to talk such 
nonsense for? 

POLICEMAN. You know you’re very hard to get on 
with, you are, really. ’Ere I try to be agreeable and 
chatty in return for a warm, and you snaps me up. I’m 
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sense of ^umour, poor 
chap, but when a • ■ - a guest at your fireside tries to be 
pleasant and agreeable youVe no business to go snappin* 

[watchman laughs gruffly. 
OLICEMAN Oh, you see the joke of that, do you? 
Perverted oid mdividual ! [watchman snores softly. 
POLICEMAN. ^ ? [Snore repeated. 

OLICEMAN. Ere, I say, you’re a nice sort of watch¬ 
man, I dont think. I’ll make a note of that. “Watch¬ 
man on drainage job asleep.” 

WATCHMAN [quite calmhj, without opening his cyesj. 

*• ^ policeman on duty mesmerized me 

With IS funny little way. 

stepping over low pole R.]. Well, 
think 111 be saying good night. 

WATCHMAN. Good night. 

in-X-mud'' 

WATCHMAN [coming out oj his shelter angrily]. Look 
ere . Don t you go calling me out of me name ! 

Trwir*’ t u r [policeman Gxits dowii R. 

Tryin to be funny. E ought to be on the ’alls I 
wonder they ave ’im in the Force. 

p [Busies himselj with fire. 

[Enter AUGUSTUS up R. He is whistling dolefully, 
but walking fairly briskly to keep warm, 
hands deep in pockets. He comes doivn C.' 
and stops ns he reaches the front of the 
shelter. The watchman is just re-entering 

AUGUSTul AUGUSTUS 

a warrup ? ’ Can I hav|^ 

WATCHMAN [plunciug over his shoulder as he mts 'uv 
sacking on seat inside shelter]. Why shouldn’C^ou f 
UGUSTUS. And yet, again, why should I ? [He steps 

waTchman""'^ ’‘’"’•’"i”!! 'iis hands. The 

WATCHMAN !s ivell out of his sight] Cold, ain’t it ’ 

WATCHMAN. I feel all right. , am t u . 

AUGUSTUS. Well, that’s a blessing, anyway. I don’t. 
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My, what a fire ! I haven’t felt warm for a month. The 
' dive where I have been ^ssing is like a refrigerator. 

WATCHMAN. Where’s that ? n o *. + 

AUGUSTUS. Over Edgware Road way—Bell Street, to 

be exact. 

WATCHMAN. Why‘aren’t you there now . 

AUGUSTUS. Tariff too high for me. [Shows pockets.] 

Stoney , boss, stoney. 

WATCHMAN. Drink or gambling ? 

AUGUSTUS. How rude you are! Nothing of the sort. 



Depression in trade. ^ x 

WATCHMAN. Trade is bad. What do you expect wi 

this Government ? D’you smoke ? 

AUGUSTUS [nodding]. And chew. 

WATCHMAN. Chewin’s immoral and ungodly, its a 
disgusting vice, that’s what it is. Have^a pouch 

AUGUSTUS. Eh ? Rather ! You’re a trump ! 

[Takes pouch and rolls himself a cigarette, tak¬ 
ing papers from jacket pocket. 

WATCHMAN [eyeing cigarette-papers unjavouraoLy]. 
Why don’t you smoke a pipe, like a Christian - 

AUGUSTUS. Haven’t got a pipe. [Lighting up] Dont 
like pipes, anyway. Cigs. are more sporty. You re as 

bad as my old dad was. Where’s the 

WATCHMAN [laying down the law decidedly]. Cio 


s vice. Pipes isn’t. , , , 

AUGUSTUS. Oh, rats ! [Hands back vouch 

WATCHMAN [taking pouch and observing ^ 

fwind as he does so]. Blimme, ’ow your and shakes. 

What’s up with you ? ^ I 

AUGUSTUS. Guess I’m suffering from a bad attack ot 

nante denarii, sometimes known as gph\o_.spoiiduUco, 

wHicTT ■mhvariably attended with n^i^jmonjary ana 


consequent shakes. r i ;+ ? 

WATCHMAN [greatly impressed]. Where do you tee • 
AUGUSTUS. Sinking, ’ollow feeling inside, and a nasiy 

light headache. » » 9 

WATCHMAN. Do you mean to say you re ungry 
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AUGUSTUS. I had some breakfast yesterday 

WATCHMAN. Why didn’t you say so afore? \Bends 

down and produces jrom under seat a paper containing 

bread and meat, which he passes to Augustus 1 D’ve 
want a knife ? ^ ^ 

AUGUSTUS ’Pon my Sam, yoi’re^^a^ 

tng to the difficulties of eating with a clasp knife], 

I Watches AUGUSTUS eating in silence for a moment] 
Let me know if the knife shuts up on your tongue, won’t 

AUGUSTUS [in surprise]. Eh? 

un'^ikP^Tr’® "I’uttin’ 

up hke. I tightened the screw a bit the other day. On- 

X"ut T ^ ^ i'* ’’y tinkering them 

about, and sometimes a lot worse. 

serene now. 

^WATCHMAN. I ’aven’t ’ad the opportunity of tryin’ it 
not hkmg to run any risks of cuttin’ meself, you 
understand. Im getting a bit old to try experiments 

^bout'‘a^rn^^‘'^?^,"“''^ f ‘^a^se to bother 

is 1 narsfyTtter.'""”"" 

AUGUSTUS. Very. [Continues eating. 

know P""*e|- I suppose you 

know Its a bad thing to eat so fast—especially when 

you re ungry. You 11 be gettin’ ’eart-burn 
AUGUSTUS. I’ll risk it. Upon my Sam,’ you are a 

waf ihe ■' ^ "'f" sentimental sort Pd say you 

I’ve been bfcl since 

WATCHMAN. Back ? Where from*^ 

AUGUSTUS. States. 

WATCHMAN. Meanin’ America ? 

AUGUSTUS [with ?noutk /uH]. Urn. 
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WATCHMAN. What part ? 

[AUGUSTUS appears not to hear. 

WATCHMAN. What part of America ? 

AUGUSTUS. Top left-hand corner. 

WATCHMAN [severely]. Don’t be funny! I asked you 

what part of America you was in. 

AUGUSTUS [hurrying through the information]. New 
York mostly—out West, and in ’Frisco a bit, but N York 
mostly. 

WATCHMAN. What sort of place is it ? 

AUGUSTUS. Al. Tip-top, Best ever. 

WATCHMAN. ’Ere, no irreverence. What trade was 

you in ? . j 

AUGUSTUS. Trade ! Now do I look like a trades- 

person ? I was a pro-fessional. 

WATCHMAN. Well, what perfession, then . 

AUGUSTUS. I’ll give you three guesses. 

WATCHMAN. I asked you ; I ain’t a guesser. 

AUGUSTUS. Persistency, thy name is 

WATCHMAN. I asked a civil question ; I expecks a- 

AUGUSTUS. A civil answer. I’ve heard that betore. 

I’ll try. [With exaggerated courtesy] I was assistant 
deputy stampjickeii at the White House. Y see, ® ^ ^ 

so much danger of the Tar^u i^y bosses poisoning Teddy 
that they have to find galoots with fine constitutions ... 

like me. . .to- > 

WATCHMAN [severely]. You ain’t telling the truth 

AUGUSTUS. Discovered ! Did you expect me to ! 

^ WATCHMAN [stoUdly]. I did. 
r AUGUSTUS, Well, you are a lalapgl^^ ! You 
;it for your faith. I respect an elderly yoK There s p 
' something touching about one. I was a sport, • 
[watchman does not see.] You know. Did a bit with 
the gloves. [ Spam at imaginary antagonist, watchman 
remaitis absolutely dense.] Bunco-ste^ r. Never ^ar 
of a bunco-steerer ? A—a-^h, IIbr% a ‘ sport.’ You 
know what a ‘ sport ’ is, don’t you ? - 

WATCHMAN. Fishin’ ? 
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AUGUSTUS. Fishing? grimy, no ! A ‘sport’! Oh, 
poker, poker. You know- 

[Deals imaginary pack of cards. 

WATCHMAN. Card-sharper ? 

AUGUSTUS. Only when necessary, but you’re getting ii 
warmer. Sort of guide, philosopher, and friend to any¬ 
one who wanted to see life and spend money. I milled 
a bit too when I could find a backer. 

WATCHMAN |a/ter a pause]. iVe got a son out thfer^ 
doing well ... not your sort at all . . . thank Gawd ! 
Why don t you get work ? 

AUGUSTUS. Well, y’see, it’s like this: I’m not the 
working sort. I’m a ‘sport,’ I am. Over in God’s 
country I could always make good, but over here 
when I tried to arrange a match in the back-room of a 
Ihtle pub just a few friendly rounds you understand— 
the bo.ss said the police would do for his licence. Rot! 

A.s if he couldn t have squared ’em ! Then I started a 
pokei-dive tip-top, I can tell you—but no one came 
but^ the cops, and they didn’t lose any money. You’re ^ 
no sports hero. The only ^vabs willing to lose money 
seem to be the foreign waiters, and you have to be a 
foreigner to get them. Talk about free trade ! 

WATCHMAN. Bcttin’s sinful. You’re on the road to 
the pit. 

AUGUSTUS. Pit be blowed ! I haven’t enough for the 
gallery. 

WATCHMAN. You are laughing on the brink of ’ell 
name what can t never be quenched, for his mercy 
endureth for ever. [Ve'ry impressively] Amen. 

AUGUSTUS. Glad to hear you’ve done. I wonder you 
talk to me if I’m such a ’gnostic—let alone give me 


WATCHMAN. Talking can’t ’urt me. I’ve ’ad worse 
nor you around my fire afore to-night. 

AUGUSTUS. Have you now? [Returning knife. 

WATCHMAN. You ’eard of the Willesden Wehr-wolL? 
Well, e was took sittin’ as it might be there. That was 
while I was working in the ’Arrow Road. It was a dark, 
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’ailstormy night, wi* a wind as went through you. 'E 
comes to my fire just as day was comin* on, and ’e says, 
“ Can I We a warm ? ” and I says, “ W’y not ? ” E 
was soaking wet, and ’e fair steamed aside my fire. 
Steamed like a kettle *e did, until a cop comes up,, think¬ 
ing I was on fire, and then they nabbed !im. ^Orrible, 
savage-lookin’ man ’e was ! You could fancy ’im drink- 

in’ ’ot blood. ’Ave a drop ? 

AUGUSTUS [starts]. What? [Sees that the watchman 
is pTO-ffering can.] Oh, not for a bit, thanks. 

WATCHMAN, It was through me as the Tootin’ mur- 
'derers got ’ung. Ever ’eard o’ them ? 

AUGUSTUS [sarcastically]. Old pals of mine. 
WATCHMAN. And that young chap as shot ’isself in a 

’ansom. Lord de Vees- 

AUGUSTUS. Poor old De Vees! We was at Oxford 
together^ 

WATCHMAN. Well, ’e ’ad a warm at my fire, and 
me ’alf a quid just before ’e done it. I ve got it now. 
Augustus! What, ain’t you spent it ? 

WATCHMAN. Spend a half-quid as was given me by a 
lord as committed suicide ! Don’t be silly ! I ve got 


it in the glass case with my old father’s watch and some 
shells and things- 

AUGUSTUS. Shells and things ? 

WATCHMAN. Lord, yes! I like relics o’ the great. 
You see, you ain’t nothin* to what I’ve ’ad around my 
fire—^not yet. . 

AUGUSTUS [thoiLghtiully]. Thanks. Sounds hopenU 
for the future. I don’t mind ’aving a drink now. [Takes 
can and drinks a mouthf'td—he spits it out again with a 
wry face.] Here, what is it ? 

WATCHMAN. What is it ? Why, tea ! . u vi. 

AUGUSTUS. Stale tea, and cold too, on a night like 

K this ! You ought to be ashamed of yourself. It might 
have seriously upset me. I haven’t tasted tea since 
[pauses suddenly] since Gawd knows when. 

WATCHMAN. More used to beer, I suppose* 
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AUGUSTUS. Wrong, boss ! Whisky is my mark. Rye 
for pref. -- 

WATCHMAN. Strong drink is sinful. 

AUGUSTUS. “Strong drink is sinful.” “ Bettin’s sin¬ 
ful.” Was there anything else you said ? Yes, b’gosh : 

” Cigs. is vice ! ” - 

WATCHMAN. So they is. * 

AUGUSTUS. Granted, boss, granted. I haven’t tasted 

tea . . , not since- And I hope I never may again. 

Leastways, not cold. 

WATCHMAN. What did you come over ’ere for ? 
AUGUSTUS. Eh ? Oh, one thing and another. 
WATCHMAN. Nothin’ in particular ? 

AUGUSTUS. No . . . Yes. [Seriously and in a different 
tone] To hunt up my father and mother. 

WATCHMAN. ’Ave you found ’em ? 

AUGUSTUS. I don’t know. 

WATCHMAN. Don’t know ? 

AUGUSTUS. No. I think I have ... but I’m not sure. 
And 1 m not sure whether ’e’ll be pleased to see me 
watchman. Oh ! ’Ad a tiff ? You know where ’e 

IS, then ? 


AUGUSTUS. Um-hum. I know where I can find him. 

But I m not sure whether ’e’ll be pleased when I go to 
him. ® 


WATCHMAN. Course he will. ’E’s one o’ your sort, 
1 suppose. 

AUGUSTUS. Why ? 

WATCHMAN. Like father like son. That’s gospel 
AUGUSTUS [whirnsically]. Is it ? 

[C/ia7ic/es his position restlessly. 
WATCHMAN. Ain t you tired leanin’ about ^ Fetch 
yourself that barrer. 

AUGUSTUS. Thanks. 

[Steps oiwr fire and places harrouy to L. of hut, 

and sits in such a way that he is out of sight 

of the WATCHMAN, btU Well in the glow of the 
firelight. 
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WATCHMAN. You’re never warm enough there. Move 
around to the fire. 

AUGUSTUS. Tm all right, thanks. 

[A pause : Augustus starts to speak, 

WATCHMAN. What say ? 

AUGUSTUS. I was thinking about your boy that you 
said went out to the States ? I wonder if by any chance 
I might have met him. What was his name ? 

WATCHMAN. Oh, you wouldn’t never ’ave met ’im. 
’E was honest. 

AUGUSTUS. That’s good. Still, you might tell me his 
name. 

WATCHMAN. Augustus Herbert Alfred Moon. 

AUGUSTUS [nods quietly to himselj]. No, I never 
met him. 

WATCHMAN. Of course not ! Went out nine years 
ago—’e was eighteen then. Started as a plumber and 
gasfitter. Doing well by now. '— 

AUGUSTUS. Oh ? ' 

WATCHMAN. What might you mean by “ Oh ? ” 

AUGUSTUS. How do you know he’s doing well ? 

WATCHMAN. Sure to be. 

AUGUSTUS. You haven’t heard from him ? 

WATCHMAN. Not yet. 

AUGUSTUS. Not yet ? Nine years ! 

WATCHMAN. But then ’e was busy and ’ad ’is way 
to make. Shouldn’t be surprised if he owned a big 
business by now. 

AUGUSTUS. Let’s hope so. , But suppose he doesn’t ? 
Suppose he hasn’t got on ? 

WATCHMAN. Can’t suppose such a thing. ’E was 
honest. 

AUGUSTUS. That does make a difference—in plumb¬ 
ing. 

WATCHMAN. It makes all the difference. ’E was Bat^ 
^ofj^e from a boy : ’e never knew the taste of strong 
ormlry ’e never touched a card. Why, ’e was simply 
bound to get on. 

AUGUSTUS. People don’t always, 

. 1 , 'rJ- 
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WATCHMAN. ’E ’aS. 

AUGUSTUS. How about - 

[Checks himself confusedly. 
WATCHMAN. Eh ? How about what ? 

AUGUSTUS. Was there a . . . a- [Sees a way 

io ask the question.] I mean, did anyone hear from 
him ? 

WATCHMAN. Yes . . . once. 

AUGUSTUS. Who ? 

WATCHMAN, [oruffly]. Never you mind. 

AUGUSTUS. Was it some one you didn’t like ? 

WATCHMAN, [with some heat]. 'E wrote to some girl 
’e’d been walkin’ out with : he wrote to her as soon as 
’e got ashore. Silly, aflectionate letter sayin’ as ’e was 
’omesick. 

AUGUSTUS. P’raps he was. 

WATCHMAN, [indignantly]. ’Omesick, with ’is way to 
make ! She said as ’e was engaged to ’er too. Nonsense ) 

I told ’er as ’e’d forgot all about her. 

AUGUSTUS. Um-hum. I suppose she’s forgot all about 
him too long before this. 

WATCHMAN. Not she. She still talks about ’im, I’m 
told. 

AUGUSTUS. What ! Ain’t she marrigd ? 

WATCHMAN. Gii'ls don’t marry so easy in England, 
my lad. Especially when they chuck away good 
chances, as she’s done. 

AUGUSTUS [very earnestly]. I say, I want to ask you 
.something. Just for the sake of an argument, suppose 
your boy hasn t got on ? Suppose he were to come 
back, hard up . . . down on his luck . . . altered 
from when you knew him ? Suppose he’d even been in 
prison ? . . . 

WATCHMAN [angrily]. Are you talking about my 
Haugustus ? 

AUGUSTUS. Only for the sake of argument. 

[policeman enters above square L. and crosses 
behind shanty, coming down slowly R. of 
enclosure during dialogue. 
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WATCHMAN. Well, don’t. I tells you ’e was bound to 
get on. 

AUGUSTUS. ’E might have been unlucky. 

WATCHMAN. There^s no such thing as luck. 

AUGUSTUS. Oh, isn’t there ? How about an accident ? 

WATCHMAN. ’E’d ’ave written. Is not writing 
proves-- 

AUGUSTUS. But if he hadn’t ? 

POLICEMAN [who has been listening]. Excuse me, my 
lad, but if you’re trying to make old Stick-in-the-mud 
see a joke I shall have to call the ambulance for one of 
.you. 

WATCHMAN. ’Ullo, Comic Cuts. Tryin’ to be funny 
again ? 

POLICEMAN. Oh, we are gettin’ on ! He knows I was 
tryin’ to be funny. 

WATCHMAN. This young man wasn’t, 

AUGUSTUS. No, but I was trying to make him see an 
argument. I ought to have known it was no good. 

POLICEMAN. Why ? Do you know old Stick-in-the- 
mud ? 

AUGUSTUS. No. How should I ? 

POLICEMAN. Why shouldn’t you ? He ain’t likely to 
lead you astray. 

WATCHMAN. Funny again. 

POLICEMAN. Appreciated at last. 

AUGUSTUS [risinp]. Well, good night, boss, and thank 
you. 

WATCHMAN. Sit still. You ain’t in no ’urry. 

AUGUSTUS. No, but— 

POLICEMAN, If you Want to go off as soon as I comes 
up I shall have to keep an eye on you as a suspicious 
character. 

AUGUSTUS. What do you live on ? Pins ? 

POLICEMAN. No. Why ? 

AUGUSTUS. You’re so sharp. 

POLICEMAN [laughing]. That’s good. Now, I can 
always laugh at a joke at me own expense. 
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AUGUSTUS. 

cook. 

POLICEMAN 

AUGUSTUS. 

WATCHMAN. 

married. 

POLICEMAN. 
WATCHMAN. 
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I suppose you’ll go and crack tKat to the 


[surprised]. Cook? What cook? 

It’s a joke, Mr Officer. Cook; policeman. 
Bless you, ’e ain’t the cook sort! ’E’s 


from 


How do you know ? 

... You look it. Anxious, hard-worked, 

get-thG*breakfast look about you ! BettGr-lookin p lie© 
over in America, eh, me lad ? 

POLICEMAN [to AUGUSTUS]. Oh, SO you’re 

America ? What part ? 

AUGUSTUS. North-west Territory. 

WATCHMAN. Why, you told me New York. 

AUGUSTUS. I was out West most of the time. 
POLICEMAN. Then why tell ’im New York ? 
AUGUSTUS. You’re mighty sharp, aren’t you ? 
cause we’d been mentioning New York, and I said Td 
been there. If you’re so sharp you’ll cut yourself. 

POLICEMAN. Or somebody else, p’raps. What busi¬ 
ness might you have been in out there ? 

AUGUSTUS. I might have been President, but I 


Be- 


wasn’t. 

POLICEMAN. 

AUGUSTUS. 

WATCHMAN 


something about 


What was you, then ? 

Steward on board train. 

\stolklly sxirprised]. Why, you told me 


- * * - * 4 ^ 

AUGUSTUS [fiercely under his breath to watchman). 
Shut up, can’t you ? 

watchman [in a loud and very hoarse ichisper]. Oh, 
that’s it, is it ? Right. Once tip me the wink and I can 
be as silent as the grave ... as silent-n ^ 




[Goes 071 rohisperinf; nnhitelligibly but loudlyff^ 
and winkiny to Augustus. 

POLICEMAN [stn7'tled|. ’Ullo ! What’s up with old 
Stick-in-the-mud ? Sounds as if ’e’d swallowed a pho- 
nograph. 




WATCHMAN [tuminp 071 the policeman and assuming 
a htdlying t07ie]. Never you mind what’s the matter 
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with me. You’re too inquisitive, see ? You want to know 
too much, you do, see ? See ? [To Augustus in a know¬ 
ing whisper] That’s ’ow I talks to ’im. 

POLICEMAN [amazedl. Now what’s up? You are a 
r jum ’ur^ rounding on a chap like that. I was only 
askin’ a few polite questions. [To Augustus] You don’t 
mind a few friendly questions ? 

AUGUSTUS [ill at ease]. Oh, that’s all right. 

POLICEMAN. Righto. [Holds out hand across pole. 

AUGUSTUS [affecting not to notice hand]. When you 
came up I was trying to make him see an argument. 

WATCHMAN [stolidlyj. You was trying to make me 
talk nonsense. My Haugustus, indeed ! 

AUGUSTUS [hopelessly]. Well, I think I’ll say good 
night once more for the last time. You’re a good sort. 
Bye-bye, officer. 

POLICEMAN. Gently. I’m a bit interested in you. 

AUGUSTUS. That’s nice. [Starts to move away. 

POLICEMAN. No, don’t go. Please. You’re rather 
like a gentleman I’m looking for. Suppose you come 
along o’ me and have a nice warm and a nap at the 
station. [Neither he nor Augustus moves a step.] If 
you ain’t ’im no harm’s done, and if you do happen to be 
the gent, how much nicer to be took and done with, 
instead of walking about all night. What do you say ? 

AUGUSTUS. I say good night. 

POLICEMAN. I thought SO. 

[policeman stoops and runs under pole L. into 
enclosure as Augustus runs out of opening 
in front of fire and off down R. below sqiuire. 
The POLICEMAN follotcs closely, fumbling for 
his whistle. 

watchman. I ’ad an idea as- [Comes out of 

enclosure and looks off below square. Whistle heard. 
watchman peers into distance. Whistle repeated far- 
4^ ther off.] ’Ullo ! ’E can’t do it alone. [Pause.] I can’t 
’ardly see ’em. [Pause.] They’re at the bend! [Whistle 
very far off.] ’Ope to Gawd ’e won’t be ’card ! [Whistle 
a little nearer.] ’Ullo! W’y they’re-[Goes to upper 
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entvance and looks off.] Yes, they are. [Whistle con¬ 
siderably closer.] ’Ere we go round the [Coines 
down arid re-enters enclosure.] I like to be out of the 

[Re-enters hut, 

[Whistle very close to R. upper entrance. Re¬ 
enter AUGUSTUS above square R., running and 
out of breath. He makes for exit down L., but 
as he reaches C. trips against low end of pole 
and falls. The policeman runs on R. above 
square and pounces on him before he can 
rise, pidling him to his feet by the coat- 
collar. They are in front of enclosure and 
R. of it. 

AUGUSTUS Ipanlinq]. All right. You’ve nailed me. 
I’ll go quiet. 

POLICEMAN. Go quiet? You’d better! Let’s have 
a look at you. 

[Holding Augustus by collar and ivrist, starts him 
toivards fire, 

AUGUSTUS [7*esisting]. I’ll go quiet. Don’t- 

POLICEMAN. Come over to the fire, 

AUGUSTUS [struggling fiercely]. You don’t know my 
face. You’ll be sorry if- 

POLICEMAN. Why, ain’t you pretty ? 

AUGUSTUS |angrily|. You’ll come to grief over that 
funny little way of yours. I’m your man right enough. 

POLICEMAN. I want old Stick-in-the-mud to have a 
look at you. 

AUGUSTUS. No ! No ! [Struggles fiercely. 

POLICEMAN. Yes. ducky, yes. 

AUGUSTUS. I warn you if you take me in sight of 
him- You can look at me all you like at the station. 

POLICEMAN. Let’s look at you now. 

I’ve warned you. 

[getting him a step]. You have, and 


AUGUSTUS. 
POLICEMAN 
thank you. 
AUGUSTUS. 


I told you if- 

[Breaks off suddenly and ceases to resist. 
All right. I’ll- 


AUGUSTUS. 
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[They reach the edge of the firelight. Augustus 
suddenly bends down and, embracing police- 
MAN^s knees, heaves him over his hip against 
pole, which falls with him. Augustus, re¬ 
leased, rushes ofj down R. as before. 
POLICEMAN [scramblmg to his feet]. He can’t get 
round. I’ll- 

[Runs off above square, blowing whistle. 
AUGUSTUS immediately re-enters over raiU 
ings. 

AUGUSTUS. He’ll have a nice little scamper. [Goes 
up stage and looks cautiously after policeman. Whistle 
heard. He crosses behind shanty to exit down L.] Good 
night, boss ! 

watchman. Good night, me lad! Good luck ! 
AUGUSTUS [pause]. Good luck? 
watchman. Hadn’t you better— 

AUGUSTUS. Half a mo’. Your boy- 

watchman [impatiently]. Good Lord ! 

[ AUGUSTUS [almost pleadingly]. Is ... is your wife as 

sure he’s got on ? Wouldn’t his mother be pleased- 

watchman. She’s dead. 

AUGUSTUS. Dead. I thought mothers waited till their 
boys came back. Oh, well, good night. 

WATCHMAN. Good night. Be off ! Good luck ! 
AUGUSTUS [U7ider his voice]. Dad. 

[Runs off down L. A whistle heard in the dis¬ 
tance R. The WATCHMAN chuckles gruffly to 

himself. 


curtain 

4 
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The names of Lady Gregory, Mr W. B. Yeats, and J. M. Synge 
will always be honoured as the pioneers of the Irish theatre, 
which began as a dream in 1898. and materialized in tangible 
form in the Abbey Theatre. Dublin, about five years later. Lady 
Gregory was an enthusiast for Irish drama performed by Irish 
players. She was a prolific writer of folk-plays and folk- 
histories—the latter, exemplified by “The White Cockade” and 
“The Canavans,” reviving the vogue of the chronicle play in 
a realistic vein which is so popular to-day. 

Lady Gregory was a keen student of Irish character, and her 
greatest works arc peasant dramas, occasionally tragic (as in 
“The Gaol Gate”), but generally comedies, like “ The Rising 
of the Moon,” “Spreading the News,” “Hyacinth Halvey,” and 

The Workhouse Ward.” Her rich humour derives from the 
racy dialogue of the island and from fantastic ‘Irish’ situations, 
but fundamentally it is founded upon the whimsicalities of 
character, especially that of the Irish peasant. 

A dictum of J. M. Synge may be applied with peculiar appro¬ 
priateness to the plays of Lady Gregory: “ On the stage one 
must have reality and one must have joy. Every speech should 
be as fully flavoured as a nut or apple.” 
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THE WORKHOUSE WARD’ 


Scene : A ward in Cloon Workhouse. The two old 

men in their beds. 

MICHAEL MiSKELL. Isn’t it a hard case, Mike Mclner- -7 
ney, myself and yourself to be left here in the bed, and it 
the feast-day of St Colman, and the rest of the ward 
attending on the Mass. 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. Is it sitting Up by the hearth you 
are wishful to be, Michael Miskell, with cold in the 
shoulders and with speckled shins ? Let you rise up so, 
and you well able to do it, not like myself that has pains 
the same as tin-tacks within in my inside.ftU 

MICHAEL MISKELL. If you have pains within in your 
inside there is no one can see it or know of it the way 
they can see my own knees that are swelled up with the 
rheumatism, and my hands that are twisted in ridges 
the same as an old cabbage-stalk. It is easy to be talk¬ 
ing about soreness and about pains, and they maybe not ^ 
to be in it at all. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. To Open me and to analyse me you 
would know what sort of a pain and a soreness I have 
in my heart and in my chest. But I’m not one like 
yourself to be cursing and praying and tormenting the 
time the nuns are at hand, thinking to get a bigger share 
than myself of the nourishment and of the milk. 

MICHAEL MISKELL. That’s the way you do be picking 
at me and faulting me. I had a share and a good share 
in my early time, and it’s well you know that, and the 
both of us reared in Skehanagh. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. You may say that, indeed, we are 
both of us reared in Skehanagh. Little wonder you to 
have good nourishment the time we were both rising, 
and you bringing away my rabbits out of the snare. 

I Published separately by Messrs G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., at Is. ^ 
net. Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, London. W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
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MICHAEL MISKELL. And you didn’t bring away my 
own eels, I suppose, I was after spearing in the Tur- 
lough ? Selling them to the nuns in the convent, you 
did, and letting on they to be your own. For you were 
always a cheater and a schemer, grabbing every earthly 
thing for your own profit. 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. And you Were no grabber your- 
self, I suppose, till your land and all you had grabbed 
' wore away from you ! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. If I lost it itself it was through the 
crosses I meet with, and I going through the world. I 
never was a rambler and a card-player like yourself, 
Mike Mclnerney, that ran through all and lavished it 
unknown to your mother ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Lavished it, is it ? And if I did, 

was it you yourself led me to lavish it or some other 
one ? It is on my own floor I would be to-day and in 
the face of my family but for the misfortune I had to be 
put with a bad next-door neighbour that was yourself. 
What way did my means go from me, is it ? Spending 
on fencing, spending on walls, making up gates, putting 
up doors, that would keep your hens and your ducks 
from coming in through starvation on my floor, and 
every four-footed beast you had from preying and tres¬ 
passing on my oats and my mangolds and my little lock 
of hay ! 6- -/ * 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Oh, to listen to you! And I 
striving to please you and to be kind to you, and to close 
my ears to the abuse you would be calling and letting 
out of your mouth. To trespass on your crops, is it ? 
It’s httle temptation' there was for my poor beasts to 
ask to cross the me ring . My God Almighty ! What 
had you but a littl^comer of a field ? 

MIKE MCINERNEY. And what do you say to mv 
garden that your two pigs had destroyed on me the year 
A of the big tree being knocked, and they making gaps 
in the wall. ^ 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Ah, there does be a great 
gaps knocked in a twelvemonth. Why wouldn’t they 
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be knocked by the thunder, the same as the tree, or 
some storm that came up from the west ? 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. It was the west wind, I suppose, 
that devoured my green cabbage ? And that rooted up 
my champion potatoes ? And that ate the gooseberries ^ 

themselves from off the bush ? '■ ■"If'^ 

MICHAEL MISKELL. What are you saying ? The two 
quietest pigs e\'er I had, no way wicked and well ringed. 

They were not ten minutes in it. It would be hard for 
them to eat strawberries in that time, let alone goose¬ 
berries that’s full of thorns. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. They were not quiet but very 
ravenous pigs you had that time—as active as a fox, 
they were, killing my young ducks. Once they had 
blood tasted you couldn’t stop them. 

MICHAEL MISKELL. And what happened myself the 
■j ,fair day of Esserkelly. the time I was passing your 
door ? Two brazened dogs that rushed out and took a 
piece of me. I never w'as the better of it or of the start 
I got, but wasting from then till now ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Thinking you were a wild beast ^ 
they did, that had made his escape out of the travelling 
show, with the red eyes of you and the ugly face of you, 
and the two crooked legs of you that wouldn’t hardly 
stop a pig in a gap. Sure any dog that had any life in 
it at all would be roused and stirred seeing the like of 
you going the road ! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. I did wcll taking out a summons 
against you that time. It is a great wonder you not to 

have been bound over through your lifetime, but the 
laws of England is queer. f 

MIKE MCINERNEY. What ailed me that I did not sum¬ 
mons yourself after you stealing away the clutch of 

eggs I had in the barrel, and I away in Ardrahan 
searching out a clocking hen. ; H 

MICHAEL MISKELL. To Steal your eggs, is it ? Is that * 
what you are saying now ? \Holds up his hands.] The 
Lord IS in heaven, and Peter and the saints, and your¬ 
self that was in Ardrahan that day put a hand on them a.s 
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soon as myself I Isn’t it a bad story for me to be wearing 
out my days beside you the same as a spanc elled goat. 
Chained I am and tethered I am to a man that is ran¬ 
sacking his mind for lies ! 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. If it is a bad story for you, Michael 
Miskell, it is a worse story again for myself. A Miskell 
to be next and near me through the whole of the four 
quarters of the year. I never heard there to be any 
great name on the Miskells as there was on my own 
race and name. 

MICHAEL MISKELL. You didn’t, is it ? Well, you 
could hear it if you had but ears to hear it. Go across 
to Lisheen Crannagh and down to the sea, and to 
Newtown Lynch and the mills of Duras, and you’ll find 
a Miskell, and as far as Dublin ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. What signifies Crannagh and the 
mills of Duras ? Look at all my own generations that 
are buried at the Seven Churches. And how many 
generations of the Miskells are buried in it ? Answer 
me that! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. I tell you but for the wheat that 
was to be sowed there would be more side-cars and 
more common cars at my father’s funeral—God rest his 
soul!—than at any funeral ever left your own door. 
And, as to my mother, she was a Cuffe from Claregal- 
, way, and it’s she had the purer blood ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. And what do you say to the 
banshee ? Isn't she apt to have knowledge of the 
ancient race ? Was ever she heard to screech or to cry 
for the Miskells ? Or for the Cuffes from Claregalway ? 
She was not, but for the six families, the Hyneses, the 
^ Foxes, the Faheys, the Dooleys, the Mclnerneys. It is 
of the nature of the Mclnerneys she is, I am thinking, 
crying them the same as a king’s children. 

MICHAEL MISKELL. It is a pity the banshee not to be 
crying for yourself at this minute, and giving you a 
warning to quit your lies and your chat and your argu¬ 
ing and your contrary ways ; for there is no one under 
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the rising sun could stand you. I tell you, you are not 
behaving as in the presence of the Lord ! 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. Is it wishful for my death you 
are ? Let it come and meet me now and welcome, so 
long as it will part me from yourself ! And I say, and I 
would kiss the Book on it, I to have one request only to 
be granted, and I leaving it in my will, it is what I 
would request—nine furrows of the field, nine ridges 
of the hills, nine waves of the ocean, to be put between 
your grave and my own grave the time we will be laid 
in the ground ! 

MICHAEL MisKELL. Amoii to that! Nine ridges, is 
it ? No, but let the whole ridge of the world separate 
us till the Day of Judgment ! I would not be laid anear 
you at the Seven Churches, I to get Ireland without 
a divide ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. And after that again ! I’d sooner 
than ten pound in my hand I to know that my shadow 
and my ghost will not be knocking about with your 
shadow and your ghost, and the both of us waiting 
our time. I’d sooner be delayed in Purgatory ! Now, 
have you anything to say ? 

MICHAEL MISKELL. I have everything to say, if I had 
but the time to say it! 

MIKE MCINERNEY | Sitting up]. Let me up out of this 
till I'll choke you ! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. You scoldiiig pauper, you ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY \shaking his fist at him]. Wait a 
while I 

MICHAEL MISKELL (shaking his fist]. Wait a while 
your.self ! 

[MRS DONOHOE coines in with a parcel. She is a 
countnjwoman. with a jriUed cap and a shawl. 
She stands still a minute. The two old men 
lie down and compose themselves. 

MRS DONOHOE. They bade me come up here by the 
stair. I never was in this place at all. I don’t know 
am I right. Which, now, of the two of ye is Mike 

Mclnernev ? 
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MIKE MCiNERNEY. Who is it is Calling me by my 
name ? 

MRS DONOHOE. Sure am n’t I your sister, Honor 
Mclnerney that was, that is now Honor Donohoe. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. So you are, I believe. I didn't 
know you till you pushed anear me. It is time indeed 
for you to come see me, and I in this place five year or 
more. Thinking me to be no credit to you, I suppose, 
among that tribe of the Donohoes. I wonder they to 
give you leave to come ask am I living yet or dead ? 

MRS DONOHOE. Ah, sure, I buried the whole string 
of them. Himself was the last to go. [Wipes her eyes.] 
The Lord be praised he got a fine natural death. Sure 
we must go through our crosses. And he got a lovely 
funeral; it would delight you to hear the priest reading 
the Mass. My poor John Donohoe ! A nice clean man 
you couldn’t but be fond of him. Very severe on the 
tobacco he was, but he wouldn’t touch the drink. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. And is it in Curranroe you are 
living yet ? 

MRS DONOHOE. It is SO. He left all to myself. But 
it is a lonesome thing the head of a house to have died ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. I hope that he has left you a nice 
way of living ? 

MRS DONOHOE. Fair enough, fair enough. A wide 
lovely house I have ; a few acres of grassland . . . the 
grass does be very sweet that grows among the stones. 
And as to the sea, there is something from it every 
day of the year, a handful of ^riwinkles to make 
kitchen, or £ockles, maybe. There is many a thing in 
the sea is not decent, but cockles is fit to put before the 
Lord! ^ t- 

MIKE MCINERNEY. You have all that! And you with¬ 
out e’er a man in the house ? 

MRS DONOHOE. It is what I am thinking, yourself 
might come and keep me company. It is no credit to 
me a brother of my own to be in this place at all. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. I’ll go with you ! Let me out of 
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this ! It is the name of the Mclnerneys will be rising 
on every side ! 

MRS DONOHOE. I don’t know. I was ignorant of you 
being kept to the bed. 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. I am iiot kept to it, but maybe an 
odd time when there is a colic rises up within me. My 
stomach always gets better the time there is a change 
in the moon. I’d like well to draw anear you. My 
heavy blessing on you, Honor Donohoe, for the haud.t^ 
you have held out to me this day! f 

MRS DONOHOE. Sure you could be keeping the fire in, 
and stirring the pot with a bit of Indian meal for the 
hens, and milking the goat, and taking the ^cklings off 
the donkey at the door ; and maybe putting out the 
cabbage plants in their time. For when the old man 
died the garden died. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. I could, to be sure, and be cutting 
the potatoes for seed. What luck could there be in a 
place and a man not to be in it ? Is that now a suit 
of clothes you have brought with you ? 

MRS DONOHOE. It is SO, tho Way you will be tasty 
coming in among the neighbours at Curranroe. ^ 

MIKE MCINERNEY. My joy you are ! It is well you 
earned me! Let me up out of this! \He sits up and 
spreads out the clothes and tries on cofit.] That, now, 
is a good frieze coat . . . and a hat in the fashion_ 

f [He puts on hat. 

MICHAEL MiSKELL [alarmed]. And is it going out of 
this you are, Mike Mclnerney ? 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Don’t you hear I am going ? To 
Curranroe I am going. Going I am to a place where 
I will get every good thing ! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. And is it to leave me here after 
you, you will ? 

MIKE MCINERNEY [*71 a nshig clinnt]. Every good 
thing ! The goaf and the kid are there, the sheep and 
the lamb arc there, the cow does be running, and she 
coming to be milked ! Ploughing and seed-sowing, blos¬ 
som at Christmas-time, the cuckoo speaking through 
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the dark days of the year ! Ah, what are you talking 
about ? Wheat high in hedges ; no talk about the rent! 
Salmon in the rivers as plenty as turf ! Spending and 
getting and nothing scarce ! Sport and pleasure, and 
music on the strings ! Age will go from me. and I will 
be young again ! Geese and turkeys for the hundreds, 
and drink for the whole world ! 


MICHAEL MisKELL. Ah, Mike, is it truth you are say¬ 
ing, you to go from me and to leave me with rude 
people and with townspeople, and with people of every 
parish in the union, and they having no respect for me 
or no wish for me at all! ; Ccv. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Whist, *now, and I’ll leave you 
. . . my pipe. [Hands it over.] And I’ll engage it is 
Honor Donohoe won’t refuse to be sending you a few 
ounces of tobacco an odd time, and neighbours coming 
to the fair in November or in the month of May. 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Ah, what signifies tobacco ? All 

that I am cravina is the talk. There to be no one at 


all to say out to whatever thought might be rising in 
my innate mind ! To be lying here and no conversible 
person in it would be the abomination of misery ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Look now, Honor. ... It is what 


I often heard said, two to be better than one. . . . 


Sure, if you had an old trouser was full of holes . . . 
or a skirt . . . wouldn’t you put another in under it 
that might be as tattered as itself, and the two of them 
together would make some sort of a decent show ? 

MRS DONOHOE. Ah, what are you saying ? There is no 
holes in that suit I brought you now, but as sound it is 
as the day I spun it for himself. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. It is what I am thinking. Honor. 
. . . I do be weak an odd time . . . any load I would 
carry it preys upon my side . . . and this man does be 
weak an odd time with the swelling in his knees . . . but 
the two of us together, it’s not likely it is at the one time 
we would fail. Bring the both of us with you. Honor, and 
the height of the castle of luck on you, and the both 
of us together will make one good hardy man ! 
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MRS DONOHOE. I’d like my job! Is it queer in the 
head you are grown asking me to bring in a stranger 
off the road ? 

MICHAEL MiSKELL. I am not, ma’am, but an old 
neighbour I am. If had forecasted this asking I would 
have asked it myself. Michael Miskell I am, that was 
in the next house to you in Skehanagh ! 

MRS DONOHOE. For pity's sake ! Michael Miskell, is 
it ? That’s worse again. Yourself and Mike that never 
left fighting and scolding and attacking one another! 
Sparring at one another like two young pups, you were, 
and threatening one another after like two grown dogs ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. All the quarrelling was ever in the 
place it was myself did it. Sure, his anger rises fast 
and goes away like the wind. Bring him out with 
myself, now. Honor Donohoe, and God bless you ! 

MRS DONOHOE. Woll, then. I will not bring him out, 
and I will not bring yourself out, and you not to learn 
bettor sense. Are you making yourself ready to come ? 

MIKE MCINERNEY. I am thinking, maybe ... it is a 
mean thing for a man that is shivering into seventy 
years to go changing from place to place. 

MRS DONOHOE. Well, take your luck or leave it. All 
I asked was to save you from the hurt and the harm 
of the year. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Bring the both of us with you or 
I will not stir out of this. 

MRS DONOHOE. Givo me back my fine suit so [begins 
gathering up the clothes], till I’ll go look for a man of 
my own ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Let you go SO. as you are so un¬ 
natural and so disobliging, and look for some man of 
your own. God help him ! For I will not go with you 
at all ! 

MRS DONOHOE. It IS too much time I lost with you, 
and dark night waiting to overtake me on the road. 
Let the two of you stop together, and the back of my 
hand to you. It is I will leave you there the same as 
God left the Jews ! 
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[She goes out The old men lie down and are 
silent for a moment. 

MICHAEL MiSKELL. Maybe the house is not so wide 
as what she says. 

MIKE MCiNERNEY. Why Wouldn’t it be wide ? 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Ah, there does be a good deal of 
middling poor houses down by the sea. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. What would you l§^now about wide 
houses ? Whatever sort of a house you had yourself, 
it was too wide for the. provision you had into it. 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Whatever provision I had in my 
house, it was wholesome provision and natural pro¬ 
vision. Herself and her periwinkles ! Periwinkles is 

a hungry sort of food. j- - 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Stop your impudence and your 
chat, or it will be the worse for you. I’d bear with my 
own father and mother as long as any man would, 
but if they’d vex me I would give them the length of 
a rope as soon as another! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. I would never ask at all to go 
eating periwinkles. 

MIKE MCINERNEY [sitting up]. Have you anyone 
to fight me ? 

MICHAEL MISKELL [^^??^^7npering] . I have not, only the 

Lord ! 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Let you leave putting insults on 
me so, and death picking at you ! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Sure, I am saying nothing at aU 
, to displease you. It is why I wouldn’t go eating peri¬ 
winkles : I’m in dread I might swallow the pin. 

MIKE MCINERNEY. Who in the world wide is asking 
you to eat them ? You’re as tricky as a fish in the full 
tide ! 

MICHAEL MISKELL. Tricky, is it! Oh, my curse and 
the curse of the four-and-twenty men upon you ! 

^ MIKE MCINERNEY. That the worm may chew you from 
skin to marrrow-bone ! [Seizes his pillow. 

MICHAEL MISKELL [seizing his own pillow]. Ill leave 
my death on you, you scheming vagabone ! 
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MIKE MCiNERNEY. By cHpes. Ill puU out your pin- 
feathers ! fThroiumg pilfoty. 

MICHAEL MiSKELL [throwing pillow]. You tyrant! 
You big bully, you ! j 

MIKE MCINERNEY [throwing pillow and seizing mugf. 
Take this so, you stubbing ruffian, you ! 

[They throw all within their reach at one an¬ 
other— mvgs, prayer-hooks, pipes, etc. 
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This delightful little comedy is a new variation on the eternal 

triangle theme. When two men fight to win a woman, or when 

two women compete for a man, the interest of the audience is 

<?enerally biased in favour of one. even though the motives be 

queerly mixed. In "Mr Sampson” we find a bachelor in a 

dilemma because he is confronted with two equally attractive 

sisters, and therefore cannot make his choice. It reminds one 

• 

of the famous ‘ free will" argument known as ‘ Buridan’s Ass,’ 
the said ass being placed at equal distances from two equally 
attractive bundles of hay. As the attraction was precisely equal 
the animal was unable to choose either, and therefore died of 
starvation. 

Mr Sampson’s final remark, "I ought to have been bom a 
heathen Turk,” suggests that bigamy might have solved the 
problem, but the suggestion need not be taken seriously. The 
humour of the play lies partly in the logical working out of a 
situation, partly in the unconscious humour of the characters. 
It needs to bo acted with extreme simplicity and restraint. 

The author has written a number of stories, but “ Mr Sampson ” 
was his first play, and was awarded the Lord Howard de Walden 
Cup at the British Drama League’s Festival of Community Drama, 
when it was performed by the Welwyn Garden City Theatre 
Society several years ago. His only other play is entitled "The 
Banns of Marriage.” 
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MR SAMPSON! 


The scene represents the kitchen of a West Country 
cottage. At the hack of the stage, in the centre, is 
a latticed window, with geraniums in pots on the 
inner sill. To the right of the window {from the 
spectator's point of view) is a door communicating 
with the front garden; to the left a tall grand- 
^ father’s clock ; beyond that again a cupboard. On 
the right side of the stage a dresser, well garnished 
with crockery ; a small pile of books on one of the 
shelves. Beyond the dresser another door. On the 
left side a kitchen range, in which a fire is burning. 
Beside a table in the middle of the room Caroline ste- 
VENS, a gentle, timid, plump, soft-spoken woman of 
forty or so, sits darning a sock, ^s the curtain rises 
the clock stHkes four. Caroline glances momen¬ 
tarily towards the clock and begins to talk to it, 
as people who are much alone are in the habit of 
talking to a cat or a canary. There are pauses when 
her work requires special attention; and now and 
again she repeats a phrase dreamily, as her thoughts 
wander. 

CAROLINE. Four o’clock, Grandf’er ? Sister’s late, 
an’t she ? She don’t use to be so late market-day—you 
know that so well as I do. ’Tisn* often you put she to 
shame. . . . Wish I could say so much for myself. Four 
o’clock Saturday arternoon, and the baking not begun, 
and Mr Sampson’s socks not finished mending—aw, 
scand’lous ! I’m ashamed to look ’e in the face, Grand- 
f’er, that I am—ashamed—to look ’e—in the face. . . . 
What’s keeping of her, I wonder ? She haven’ been 
so late from market not these fifteen year. And Mr 
Sampson coming in any minute now to pay his rent, and 
looking for a bit of a chat, and me never knowing for 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Soutn- 
ampton Street, Strand. London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 

New York. 
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tho life of me what to say to ’m. Aisy enough talking 
to yoit, Granclf’er; but a rale, live man, that do ask 
questions and look to be answered back—that’s differ¬ 
ent. and I haven’ got used to him yet. . . . He’s another 
of your reg’lar ones, Grandf’er—slow and sure, like it 
might be yourself. Arfd I often think he favour you 'T 
about the face—round and solemn-like. And he growl 
in his throat when he’s going to say something, just like 
you before you strike up. . . . But you’re an old friend, 
Grandf er—oldest friend we got. and we’d never set 
eyes on he three months ago ; so you needn’ be jalous— 
no—Grandf’er needn’ be jalous. \With a sigh she. gets 
up, goes to the fire, and tends it : then wanders to the 
window and looks out for a moment, still talking.] 

Yes, if you’ll mind, it’s just three month come Tuesday 
since he come to live next door ; and considering of it 
one way it might be three year, and considering of it 
another way ’tis more like three weeks. But that’s the 
way with Time. Grandf’er, and always will be, for all 
your stiddy tick-tocking. Ayther ’tis crawling around > 
like a worm, or else ... or else ’tis walloping along like 
a butcher’s cart. . . . Aw me ! . . . '[Bj/ this time she is 
seated again.] Sister’s late. Grandf’er ! Never knowed 
her to be so late before. If something should have 
happened ! . 

[She starts at the sound of a tap at the garden 
door. It opens, and mr sampson appears ofi 
the threshold. He is an oldish man, stiff in 
his movements, ren/ deliberate of speech; a 
fringe of grey whiskers encircles his round 
red face. A shy confusion comes over 

CAROLINE. 

MR SAMPSON {after profoundly clearing a throat un~ 
accustomed to much vocal exercise]. Arternoon. marm ! 

CAROLINE. Mr Sampson ? 

MR SAMPSON {peering ron?idl. Sister in? ^ 

CAROLINE. No, Mr Sampson, not yet. I’m getting a 
bit anxious. She don’t use to be later than four, and 
’tis past that. 
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MR SAMPSON. Then you’re all alone ? 

CAROLINE [acutely conscious of the fact]. All alone. 
\With an obvious effort] Won’t ’e step inside. Mr Samp- 
-son ? 

MR SAMPSON \after thinking it oi’c?']. No, thank ’e. ^ 
Can do very well where I be. Got a inossel o bacca in 
my cheek, you see. More convaynient for spitting out 
here. [He illustrates the convenience from, behind a 
respectful hand.] Thought I heard talking as I come up 
the path. Judged ’twas sister come home. 

CAROLINE. Talking ? Aw. ’twas only me, chattering 
away to myself. Leastways [with a bashfid I 

was convarsing a bit with Grandf’er here. 

MR SAMPSON [craning his neck into the room]. Grand¬ 
f’er ? Oh, ay, the clock ! Convarsing with Grandfer, 
eh? [With a short laugh] Well, now, there’s a sarcum- 
stance for ’e ! 

CAROLINE [nervously echoing his lau.gh]. ’Tis foolish¬ 
ness, I allow. But I often chat a bit with Grandf’er when 

^ I’m alone. [Gatliering a little confidence] He’s capital 
company—’most like a Christian. Sister do often say 
he’s as good as a man in the house. You see, Mr Samp¬ 
son, ’tis he that do rule our comings and our goings, 
telling us to do this and do that all the while : now ’tis 
to get up and light the fire, and then ’tis to bustle and 
get dinner, and then, agin, ’tis to rake out the ashes and 
go to bed. Yes, Grandf’er’s master here, I believe. So 
’tis natural for two lonely females to look up to him 
and think a brave lot of him, when they haven’ nobody 
else to be dependent on. And there ain’t a stiddier clock, 
nor a handsomer, in all the country. 

MR SAMPSON. A stately old chap, sure enough. [A 
pause; he shifts his feet; she looks down and. makes a^ 
few sticlies.j Those my socks 

^ CAROLINE. Yes, Mr Sampson. They re j most done. 
[Another pause.] Hope you found the pasty to your 

MR SAMPSON. Capital pasty, to be sure! [He 
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advances a step into the room.] You take a lot of trouble 
about me. marm, you and your sister. 

CAROLINE. No trouble at all, Mr Sampson. We 
couldn t do other, and you all alone next door with 
nobody to do for ’e. and no more notion how to do for 
yourself than a new-born baby. 

MR SAMPSON. I’m a terrible poor hand at the cookery, 
that’s sartain. \He advances another step.] Frying-pan, 
I don t say ; but a man can't live by frying-pan alone. 
And as for darning a sock—well, I’ve tried. ’Twas like 
a fishing-net; the more I mended the more the holes 
came. Well, I reckon I’m pretty and comfor’ble now. 
Never was so comfor’ble in my life. 

CAROLINE [earnestly I. Glad to hear ’e say so. Any¬ 
thing we can do for ’e, you know, you’ve only to say 
the word. 

MR SAMPSON. Thank ’e. marm; you’re very kind. 
[He makes a further advance, and assiunes a confiden¬ 
tial air. Her timiditij immediately returns in a flood.] 
There is something I wanted to say—something parti- 
c’lar I got to tell ’e—came in for the purpose. But. 
seeing as how it do consarn both of ’e. I reckon I’ll wait 
till sister comes back. 


[He makes deliberate preparations for settZmgr 
himself in a chair. 

CAROLINE [in nji agony of nervous apprehension at the 
prospect of a tete-a-tete]. Can’t think what’s keeping of 
her all this while. Never before have she been so late. 
Mr Sampson- 

MR SAMPSON. Marm ? 

CAROLINE. Would ’e mind—if ’tisn’ asking too much 
of ’e—would ’e mind going up the road a step or two. 
to see if you can catch a glimp* of her ? 

MR SAMPSON [risinp without alacrity]. Sartainly, 
marm. if you do wish. No occasion for ’e to worry, 
though. She can take care of herself very well. How- 
somever, if ’twill aise your mind I’ll go so fur as the 
cross-roads and take a observation. [Goinp] Don’t you 
fret: she’ll turn up all right. [He goes. 
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CAROLINE [going to the window and watching him out 
of sight.]. He’s walking awful stiff, Grandf’er. A shame 
to turn him out agin’ just when he was settling himself 
down comfor’ble. But I couldn’ do no otherwise. Tis 
all right when sister’s here too ; but to set down alone 
in a room with a man—no ! I couldn’ bring myself to 
it, even if ’twas a proper thing for a maiden to do. [She 
turns away from the window and begins clearing the 
table, continuing meanwhile her colloquy with Grand- 
fer.] Something partic’lar to tell us? I wonder, now 

- [In some agitation] Can’t be going to give notice ! 

Aw, nonsense ! Don’t be telling such foolishness, Grand¬ 
f’er ! He ain’t one of your changeable ones : you know 
better’n that. “ Never so comfor’ble in my life ’ those 
were his words; j-ou heard him yourself.. . . Wonder 
what *a can be, though. [A sudden amazing thought 

strikes her.] Aw, if it should be- Aw, ridic’lous ! 

He’ve never given no sign of that by word or look. ^ 
Besides, if ’twas that, Grandf’er, don’t ’e see he wouldn 
wish to tell but one of us, whichever ’twas ; and he said 
partic’lar ’twas both of us he wanted to say it to. ... 
Aw, well, us’ll know presently. [She goes up^ to the 
clock.] Aw, Grandf’er! Ten past four! Somethings 
happened ; I know it have ! [She sinks into a chair and 
begins to whimper.] Aw, Cath’rine! Aw, deary • 

. . . [She turns reproachfully on the clock.] Tick- 
tock, tick-tock! You don’t care! If ’twas Judgment 
Hay you’d go on with your tick-tock till the fire catched 
’e. If the truth was knovm you’re nothing but a cage 
of wheels arter all, and no more heart to e than a 
Waterbury watch. [Remorsefully] There, I didn m^e 
to spake sharp to ’e; but you know how tis when 
things go wrong, [Almost in tears] You—you struck 
seventeen yourself when we moved ’e last spring-clean¬ 
ing Ah ! [Hearing a sound outside, she runs to 

^the window.] ’Tis all right, Grandf’er; here she is at 
last, thanks be ! 

[The door is flung open; Catherine comes m 
hurriedly and sinks exhausted on a chair. 
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She is older hy several years tha.n Caroline, 
and jar more vivacious. Her movements are 
quick and abrupt, like a bird's, and she ges- 
ticidates jreely when speaking. On her arm 
is a basket containing the week's supply of 
provisions. 

CAROLINE [in an ecstasy of apprehension]. Cafh’rine, 
what is it ? Aw, sister, what’s the matter ? 

CATHERINE [i^i a faint i^oice, panting headily]. Aw, 
my dear nerves ! Aw, that I should live to see the day ! 
[She sets the basket dou^n.] Nev^er shall we hold up our 
heads again ! . . . Sister, we’re disgraced for ever ! 
CAROLINE. Sister ! 

\She drops into her cha.ir and begins to weep. 
CATHERINE [recovering her self-possession with an 
effort]. Stop crying, Caroline, till I give ’e something to 
cry about! I can do that, I promise 'e. [She begins 
her tale with a kind of melancholy gusto, and with 
im/mense volubility.] I fancied whether something was 
up last week, when I see some of ’em putting their heads ^ 
together and nodding and grinning upon me—Mrs 
Parkyn, the old venom, she was one, and Grace Budley 
was another, and when they two put their heads together 
they ben t concocting no testimonials, you may be sure. 
But I didn take no notice ; I’d scorn to take notice of 
the looks of such as they. Well, to-day I sold the 
chickens—chickens are down to one-^nd-nine, and 
lucky to get that—I sold the chickens, and I bought the 
flour and the sugar and the meat—nice bit of fat pork 
and six-penn orth of gravy beef—and everything but 
the butter [petting up and taking off her hat, etc.] : 
butters terrible scarce this week; gone up twopence, 
and everybody sold out, all but Mrs Parkyn—she’s 
always the last to got rid of hers, and good reason why 
well. I was bound to get some butter, if ’twas only her 
dirty old rnuck. so I went and bought a pound off her, 
and I won’t say but what I might have sniffed to it a 
bit when I took it up ; but she didn’ say nothing, not 
till I d paid her and she’d got the money safe in her 
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gown-pocket—trust her for seeing to that first—and 
then she said, “Very good butter, Miss Stevens,” says 
she, daring of me, like, to say ’twasn' very good butter, 
but I wasn’ going to tell no lies to plaise the likes of she, 
you may be sure, so I said, “ Us’ll have to make it do, 
^ Mrs Parkyn, seeing there an’t no better to be had,’ 
says I; so then she up and say, “ You didn’ use to be 
so partic’lar ” says she. “ Reckon your fancy man must 
have a terrible delicate stomick,” says she. 

CAROLINE [in horrified bewilderment]. Fancy man! 
Sister ! Whoever— 

CATHERINE [grimly]. Only one man just hereabouts 
that I know by. 

CAROLINE [gasping]. Mr Sampson! 

CATHERINE [with stony self-possession]. That’s the 
chap : our fancy man—yourn and mine ; and when she 
said the word you might have knocked me down with a 
feather—couldn’ find a word to answer back, and I 
could feel myself going black-red all over. So Grace 
■V Budley—she was standing by waiting her chance, I 
don’t doubt, the old cat—so she up and say, “ Well may 
you blush, Cath’rine Stevens,” says she. “ If you’ll take a 
friendly word from me,” says she, “ you’ll hurry up, 
you and that half-baked sister of yourn, and make the 
best of a poor job,” says she, “ and get your old Sampson 
to make a h-honest woman of one or the other of ’e 
so soon as may be,” says she. [Caroline screams and 
buries her face in her apron. Catherine s/ioiijs signs of 
breaking down, but controls herself and continues.] 
Shameful, so ’tis ! We’ve always kept ourselves to our¬ 
selves, and never spoke a hard word nor a scand’lous 
word agin nobody. How can’t they leave us alone ? 
[She goes to the fire and pokes it.] Something’s got to 
be done, and done to once too. [After a moment s £p^}^ 
Station] Where is he? 

^ CAROLINE [in broken phrases, muffled by her apron 
and shaken with spasms]. ’A was here just now. . . . Got 
something partic’lar to say to us. . . . Wouldn’ say it, 
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not till you come home. . . . Went out to look for ’e 
up the road. 

CATHERINE. I came round by the path over the 
downs ; that’s what made me so late. I wasn’ anxious 
to be meeting people by the road, as you may guess. 
fS/ie .sits down.] Hm ! Got something partic’lar to say 
to us. have ’um ? Well, p’raps we’ll have something 
partic’lar to say to he ! 

CAROLINE \dropping her epron]. Sister! You’ll never 
tell him ! I’ 1 die of shame if you tell him ! 

CATHERINE [ UTesohitely ], I don’t know. Something’s 
got to be done, if only I can think what. My poor old 
head—'tis all of a maze ! 

CAROLINE \atarting upj. Sister! The gate! I heard 
the latch I Somebody’s coming ! 

CATHERINE [darting to the u’bidou)]. It’s him! He 
shan t come in, though ! Never agin shall he set foot 
in this house ! [She rashes to the door and bolts iti 
There ! 

[With eyes fixed on the door, they au^aif the event ^ 
in breathless silence. The door is tapped 
gently. After an interi'al the latch is lifted 
and rattled. Another pause, and MR samp- 
son’s voice is heard. 

MR SAMPSON. Anybody home ? 

CATHERINE [going to the door and speaking through 

it\. Grieved to say if, Mr Sampson, but you can’t come 
in. 

MR SAMPSON. How ? What’s up with ’e ? 

CATHERINE. I can’t tell 'e. but you mustn’t come in. 
Will ’e plaise to go away, Mr Sampson ? 

MR SAMPSON [after a pause for consideratioR]. No, I 
reckon. Not till I know what’s the matter. 

CATHERINE | in despfiir]. Aw, dear! I beg of ’e—go I 

MR SAMPSON [with slow cmphasis]. Not till I know 
what s up. If you 11 open door you can tell me com--*' 
for ble. I won t come in if you don’t wish, but I’m 
bound to know what’s up. 

CATHERINE [to CAROLINE, ill 0 horrified whisper]. He 
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won’t go. What’s to be done ? [Caroline shakes her 

head miserably.] If I should tell him - [Caroline 

throws up her hands in terror.] He won’t go if I don’t 
tell him something. I’ll wrap it up so well as I can. 
He’ll be off quick enough when he know what it is. 

^ He shan’t look us in the face—I’ll take care of that. 
[Nerving herself to the desperate act, she withdraws the 
bolt, opens the door an inch or so, and sets her shoulder 
against it.] Keep outside, if you plaise. We can’t look 
’e in the face. If we must tell ’e we must, but we can 
never look ’e in the face agin. 

MR SAMPSON. So bad as that ? 

CATHERINE. Worse ! Worse than anything you could 
think for! [With a tremendous effort] Mr Sampson, 
they’re talking about us. 

MR SAMPSON. Us ? 

CATHERINE. You and we. ’Tis all over the country— 
scand’lous talk. Aw, that I should live to see the day ! 

MR SAMPSON [patiently]. If you’ll kindly give me the 
* partic’lars, max'm. 

CATHERINE [oTi the verge of tears]. We never thought 
no harm. ’Twas only neighbourly to offer to do for ’e, 
and you all alone and so helpless. ’Tis a sin and a 
shame to say such things ! 

MR SAMPSON [inexhaustibly patient]. Say what 
things ? 

CATHERINE. Say— [with a rush] —say that ’tis high 
time you took and married one of us! 

[In trembling expectation they await the result 
It comes—first a long low whistle; then, to 
their amazement, an unmistakable chuckle. 
CATHERINE shrinks back from the door ; it 
swings open, and mr sampson iis revealed, 
broadly smiling. 

^ MR SAMPSON. That’s a stale old yam. Heard ’un 
weeks ago. Don’t mind telling ’e, I mightn* have 
thought of it else. 

CATHERINE [be-ujildered]. Thought of what? 
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MR SAMPSON [placidly]. Why, courting of ’e, to be 
sure. 

CATHERINE [gasping]. You don’t mane to say you — 

MR SAMPSON. Yes, I be, though. This fortnit come 
Sunday, if you’ll kindly take it so, and no offence. [To 
CAROLINE] The very thing I was coming in to talk 
about. Cur’ous how things do turn out ! 

CATHERINE. But — we never noticed nothing. 

MR SAMPSON. No—’tisn’ to be supposed you would. 
’Tis like the cooking, you see ; I’m a terrible poor hand 
at it. Now ’tis out. Ben't vexed, I hope ? 

CATHERINE. Aw. iio I But, Mr Sampson - 

MR SAMPSON. There, think it over, will ’e ? There’s 
the saving to consider of, money and trouble both. And 
I’ve put by a pound or two. Not so young as I was, but 
we’re none of us that. And not so dreadful old. nuther. 
Wouldn’ tliink of parting you ; reckon we could be pretty 
and comfor’ble together, the three of us, though, of 
cour.se, I can’t marry but one of 'e. So talk it over, 
will ’e ? I’ll be round agin this evening. j 

\He disappears. Caroline sits down, ovenchelmed. 
CATHERINE, after a moment of blank bewilder¬ 
ment, goes, to the door and calls out. 

CATHERINE. Ml' Sampson ! . . . Will 'e plaise come 
back for a minute ! 

MR SAMPSON [refitniingj. Well, marm ? 

CATHERINE \greatly embarrassed]. Ascuse my asking, 

but would ’e mind telling which one you were thinking 
of—of courting ? 

MR SAMPSON. Now you’ll be laughing upon me. Which 
one ? Well, I don’t know which one, and that’s the 
truth. [Cheerfidly] But it don’t make no odds. Settle 
it between yourselves ; I ben’t noways partic’lar. 

CATHERINE [ ipit/i an involuntary giggle]. La, Mr 
Sampson ! Whoever heard tell of such a thing ? 

[She sits doivn.-^ 

MR SAMPSON [chuckling quietly]. That’s right. 
Laugh so much as you v'e a mind to. Sister laughing 
too ? [He peers at Caroline, who titters nervously.] 
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Now we’re comfor’ble. Reckon I can step inside now, 
and no scandal. [He shuts the door, takes, a chair, 
spreads his hands on his knees, and surveys the sisters 
with a broad-beaming countenance.] Yes, I’m like the cat 
in the bonfire—don’t know which course to steer. I’ve 
^ turned it over this way, and I’ve rolled it over that way, 
and I can’t come to no conclusion. Always seeing of e’ 
together, you see, I can’t part ’e nohow, no more than 
milk from water. But it don’t matter, as I said. If 
you’ll be so kind as to settle it up between yourselves— 

CATHERINE [emphatically]. We couldn’ do that. 

MR SAMPSON [with an inquiring glance at Caroline]. 
Couldn’ ’e, now ? 

CAROLINE [shaking her head]. ’Twouldn’ be proper. 

MR SAMPSON [resignedly]. Well, you know best. 
Only I don’t azackly see- Hm! 

[With his eyes on the ground, he ponders over 
the problem. The sisters, tensely still, stare 
straight before them. He lifts his head and 
^ looks in Caroline’s direction. 

CAROLINE [hurriedly, without meeting his eye]. 
Cath’rine’s the best to manage things. 

[He looks hopefully at Catherine. 

CATHERINE [in haste]. Caroline’s the best cook by 
far. 

MR SAMPSON [thumping his knee]. That’s where ’tis ! 
The pair of ’e rolled up together’d make a complete 
masterpiece ; a man couldn’ look for a better wife than 
what the two of ’e’d make. That’s where ’tis; nor 
I can’t see no way out of it—not in a Christian country. 
fI [Meditatively] Ah, these heathen Turks—they know a 
' / thing or two arter all, don’t they ? 

CATHERINE [greatly shocked]. Mr Sampson, I wonder 
at ’e ! 

M MR SAMPSON. ’Tisn’ to be thought of, I know that. 
But I can’t think upon no other way. [A bright idea 
strikes him.] Without we should spin up a ha’penny 
and bide by the fall of ’un. 
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CATHERINE [more shocked than ever]. Never in this 
house! 

MR SAMPSON. Don’t soe how we shouldn’. ’Tis just 
the same as casting lots, and that’s a good Scripture 
observance. The reg’lar way with these old patriarchs, 
so I’m given to understand—only ’twas shekels with "f 
them. I reckon. But shekels or ha’pennies, ’tis all 
one. 

CATHERINE \d^^bio^lsly \. ’Tis uncommon like pitch- 
and-toss. and I can’t fancy Abraham and Isaac a-doing 
of it. But if you're sure ’tis Scriptural- 

MR SAMPSON. Sound Bible doctrine, my word for it! 

I To CAROLINE] An’t that so, niarm ? 

CAROLINE fs/nyly|. I mind a text in Proverbs which 
do say. “ The lot causeth contentions to cease.” 

MR SAMSON \ triumphantly]. See there, now! “The 
lot causeth contentions to cease ! ” Aimed straight at 
our case ! Out of Proverbs too ! Old Solomon’s the 
chap for we ! See how he settled that argyment about 
the baby ! And there was two ladies in that! Well. ^ 
then? |f/e looks inquiringly at Catherine, who shakes 
her head dubiously, bat offers no further opposition. He 
feels in his pocket, produces a handful of coins, chooses 
one, and holds it itp. | Now, if ’a should turn up the old i 
Queen, then ’tis Cath'rine ; but if ’tis the young ladyiv^ 
with the _pitch-fork, then Caroline’s the one. And up 
she goes! |Hc spins the coin, but blunders in bis attempt 
to catch it. It falls in a corner. He goes doicn on bis 
hands and knees to recover it, while tbe sistei’s sit naH- 
anthj strtiggling to retain their composure.] Well, I’m 
darned! |He rises to bis feet, holding out the half¬ 
penny.] If it had been a lime-ash floor, now ! 

CATHERINE |/aint/i/]. Wliat’s WTong ? 

MR SAMPSON. Fell in a crack in the floor, my dear. 
Sticking there edge up, and no head to ’un, nor yet no 
tail. Old Solomon himself couldn’ make nothing byjp 
un. But how come you to have a timber-floor to your 
kitchen when mine's lime-ash ? 

CAROLINE. Twas Father’s doing when the houses 
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were built. He always liked to take his boots off of a 
evening, and lime-ash is that cold-natured, ’tis apt to 
give ’e chilblains through your stockings. 

MR SAMPSON, [sitting down]. Well, to see how things 
do turn out! 

CAROLINE [solemnly]. ’Twas ordained ! 

CATHERINE [with eqiuil solemnity]. A token, sure 
enough ! And Father’s eyes upon us this very minute, 
I shouldn’ wonder. Mr Sampson, I doubt ’tis all foolish¬ 
ness, and we’d best say no more about it. 

MR SAMPSON. I don’t sce that. If your father didn’ 
choose to wear slippers that an’t no lawful reason why 
I shouldn’ get married if I want to. Must try some 
other way, that’s all. [He ponders. 

CAROLINE [timidly]. If we should wait a bit, Mr 
Sampson keeping away from us meanwhile, p’raps his 
heart would speak. 

MR SAMPSON [dubiously]. So ’a might; and then, 
again, ’a mightn’. A mazy old organ, *a b’heve. 

CATHERINE. Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
so they say. 

MR SAMPSON. That’s very well; but how if ’a should 
make it grow fonder of both of ’e ? Where’d us be 
then ? But we’ll try if you like, though I fear ’tisn’ 
much use. [Rising] Queer state of things, to be sure ! 
Like one of these mixed-up old yarns in the story-books. 
Some capital yams in these story-books, though I’m 
given to understand they’re mostly lies ; and by what 
I can see— 

CATHERINE [stamping her foot]. I’ve no patience with 
’e, drolling along with your story-books when you 
ought to be down on your hands and knees asking our 
pardon for bringing us to such a pass ! A man of your 
age, and don’t know how to make up his own mind ! 
I’ve no patience with ’e ! 

MR SAMPSON [gazing at her admiringly]. Ah! Some 
spirit there ! You make me feel as if I was home again, 
living with my sister. She’s just such another. Many’s 
the time she’ve lerruped me across the head with the 
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rolling-pin wlien I wasn' quick enough about some¬ 
thing to plaise her. And nobody ever made a better 

wife than she—twice over too. I wonder, now- 

\He continues to stare reflectively at Catherine, until, 
071 CAROLINE .s- making a}i hwoluntary movement, he 
transfers his gaze to her. j Well, I don’t know. Like to 
like, they say. and I’m a quiet one myself. And so fur 
as looks do go. . . . [He looks from one to the other, 
scratchbtg his head.\ Aw. / don’t know. |To Caroline j 
Well, marm, there an't nothing else for it that I can see, 
so we 11 try your plan. | He goes to the door and pauses 
there.] All the same, I can’t help wishing I’d been born 
a heathen Turk. 

I He goes out. The sisters n-inain sittiiig in silence. 
For the first time in their lives a veil of re¬ 
serve is drawn between them, and each is 
obviously constrahied and uncomfortable in 
the other's presence, Catherine is the first 
to stir. 

CATHHiRiNE [rising and speaking stiffly]. Getting on 
for half-past four. Time to pitch baking. 

^ CAROLINE rismg and going o/i loit/i her prepurafious]. 
I’ll make a heavy cake, I reckon. 

CATHERINE [sniffing contemptuously]. You can if 
you ve a mind to. I ve no opinion of your heavy cake, 
nor never had ; you know that. But plaise yourself. 

CAROLINE [frightoied. hut holding her own]. I’ll 
make one, a b lieve. |5/ie goes to the cupboard.] 
Where’s the flour ? 

CATHERINE. In the basket, of course? Where else 
should ’a be? |S/ie picks up the basket, sets if on the 
table with a hang, and distributes the various parcels, 
some on the table, so7ne in the cupboard.] There! 
Paddle away with your old heavy cake ! I’m going to 
see to the chickens. 

[She goes out by the side-door. 

CAROLINE [letting her hands fall suddenly in the niidst 
of her preparatioiis, and miserably appealing to the 
clock]. Aw, Grandf’er ! What’s up with sister that she 
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should spake so sharp to me ? And what’s up with me ? 

I nearly answered her back ! . . . Aw, me ! [She contU 
nues her work listlessly.] ’Twon’t be much of a cake, I 
I fear, Grandf’er. I don’t hardly know what I’m doing. 

. . . There If I hadn’ nearly forgot the eggs ! 

[She goes out hy the side-door, and returns im¬ 
mediately with a basket of eggs, one of which 
she breaks into a cup. As she is doing so 
CATHERINE retums, casts a rapid glance at 
the table, and hardens into stone at the sight 
of the egg-basket. 

CATHERINE [in a tense whisper, pointing at the bas¬ 
ket j. You’ve been taking those Y^andotte eggs! ^ 

CAROLINE [after a horrified pause, faintly]. S’posing 
I have! 

CATHERINE [raising her voice]. You know very well 
I was going to set Toppy on those eggs to-day ! 

CAROLINE [trembling, and clutching the table for sup¬ 
port]. S’posing I did! 

CATHERINE [in a still higher key]. Then how come 
you to take those eggs ? 

CAROLINE. I—I shall take what eggs I’ve a m-mind 
to—so there ! 

CATHERINE [ou her top note, without any stops]. A 
mean trick so ’tis to take my eggs what I’d been saving 
up for Toppy and she in her box this very minute as 
you do very well know wearing her heart and feathers 
out over the chaney nest-egg, the poor fond little i 
beauty ! Of all the mean tricks, to take my eggs- 

CAROLINE [with a wretchedly poor attempt at sar¬ 
casm]. Aw, you and your bistly old eggs ! 

[She bursts into tears. 

CATHERINE [running to her]. Sister! Sister dear! 
[They embrace and mingle their tears.] To think of it! 

All these years with never a cross word, and now-- 

Aw, drat the man ! • 

CAROLINE [shocked]. Sister! 

CATHERINE [revelling in her profanity]. Drat the man, 
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I say ! I wish we’d never set eyes upon ‘urn ! Sarve 
him right if we sent him about his business. 

CAROLINE. Sister! When we’ve both as good as 
promised to him! |S/ie sits down.\ Besides, he 
wouldn’ go. Pie’s awful obstinate, for all his quiet ways. ^ 

CATHERINE [ i-'icioush/1. A wcek’s notice 11 settle him 
quick enough. 

CAROLINE. Cath’rine, we couldn’ ! Good man—to 
be slighted by two in one day, and be turned out of 
house and home beside ! We couldn’ ! 

CATHERINE | relcntinf/j . It do seem hard. But we 
can’t go on like this, that’s plain. 

CAROLINE. P’raps he’ll make-up his mind after all.^ 

CATHERINE. That’d be worse and worse. PPe cant 
choose but one of us ; and then where’ll the other be ? 

Tell me that. 

CAROLINE |drau'iiu; « lonp bveat/i|. Sister dear— I —I 
ben’t in no partic’lar violence to get married. 

CATHERINE [stern!.j/|. Caroline Stevens, there’s the 
Bible ’pon the shelf. Lay your hand to 'un and say that h 
agin if you can. 

CAROLINE [hiding }ier face in /ter /iflnds|. I—can’t! 

CATHERINE, No and the same for me. And here 
we be. the two of us, careering around arter one man. 

At our age too—*tis shameful ! Two silly old women 
—that’s what xoe are ! 


CAROLINE [shuddering]. Aw, don’t, sister! 

CATHERINE [relentlcss!?/]. Two—silly—old—women ! 
But it shan’t be so ! Thanks be, I’ve got some sense 
left in my brain, though my heart’s a caudle of foolish¬ 
ness. It shan’t be so. The longer he stay the worse 
’twill be. How couldn’ he make up his mind before 
he spoke ? ‘Twouldn’ have happened so then. ^ 

CAROLINE. Twas foi'ced upon him to speak. ''.-f 

CATHERINE. So ’twRs. I mustii’ be hard upon him. 
Twas Doom. I reckon : and better if Doom should keep 
to his battles and murders and sudden deaths, ’stead of 
coming and plaguing quiet, dacent folk like we.. Well, 
Doom shan’t have it all his own way, nuther. 'There 
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shan’t be no jalous wife nor no sinful-thoughted sister- 
in-law in this locality. 

CAROLINE. Sister ! Such dreadful talk ! 

CATHERINE. ’Tis my duty to spake pain. There’s bound 
to be suffering come out of it, but anyhow we can choose 
to suffer respectable. Go he shall! 

CAROLINE [at the window]. Cath’rine! He’s coming 
back! And, aw, if I do live, he’ve got gloves on! 

CATHERINE. Gloves ! Then he’ve made up his mind 
already ! But it’s too late now, and he shan’t name 
no name, not if I can stop him. ’Twill be harder still 
if we know. [Rapidly, in a low voice] Now, Caroline, 
you’re too soft for this job. You leave him to me ; 
don’t say a word, and, whatever you do, don’t start 
crying. We’ve got to be hard or we’ll never get rid 
of him. Hoosh ! 

[They brace themselves jor the ordeal. The door 
opens, and mr sampson appears. His hands 
^ are encased in enormous black kid gloves ; a 

substantial cabbage rose adorns the lapel of 
his coat; his face is one consistent solid smile, 
CATHERINE [with a rush]. Mr Sampson, you’ll kindly 
take a week’s notice from to-day. 

[His smile slowly crumbles, and is as slowly re¬ 
placed by an expression of ineffable astonish¬ 
ment. His eyes search the room for symp¬ 
toms of universal disintegration. Caroline 
begins to whimper. , 

MR SAMPSON [feebly]. I’m a dazy old bufflehead, I | 
know; and I don’t azackly seem to get to the right? 
p’ J;his. 

wvt-fxr^THERiNE [wildly]. There an’t no rights to it! Will 
’e stop snpoling, sister ! ’Tis all as wrong as can be, 

^ and time^ to put an end to it. Nor you mustn’ ask 
why, for we never can tell ’e. We’re grieved to put ’e 
out in any way, and we’re grieved to part with ’e ; but 
go you must, and no questions asked. 

MR SAMPSON [collecting himself, and speaking with 
4 
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quiet dignity]. If I bent mistook, marm, there was 
words passed between us consarning matrimony. 

CATHEiRiNE. Foolish woi'ds ! Foolisher words never 
were spoke ! They’ve got to be took back. 

MR SAMPSON \continuincj stolidly]. If I ben’t mistook 
I was told to go away and make up my mind—or my 
heart, as you may say—if so be I could. 

CATHERINE. It s too late. Say no more about it, and 
we II be thankful to ’e all our lives. 

MR SAMPSON (plancing jor corroboration first at his 

buttonhole, then at his gloves]. If I ben't mistook I’ve 

now returned to say I’ve come to a conformable con- 

clusion at last. I’ve come to say—with doo respect to 

the other lady, who’s good enough for anybody—I’ve 

come to say I’ve pitched my ch’ice on the lady I should 

wish to commit matrimony with. And the name of that 
lady- 

CATHERINE linterrupting him, with her hands shield- 
mg her enrs]. Don’t! You mustn’! You shan’t' ’Tis 

already; don’t go to make it harder. 
Whichever tis, her answer have got to be “ No.” An’t 
that so. Caroline? (Caroline assents speechlessly 
CATHERINE coutinues in a softer tone.] With best thanks 
all the same, and hoping you won’t think too hardly of 
us and never shall we think other than kindly of you, 
and proud we’d have been, ayther one of us, if it hadn’ 
been oi-dained otherwise, as you’ll mind we said to once 

when the ha penny stood on edge, and- Aw, will ’e 

go, and not stand staring there like a stuck pig' 

MR SAMPSON jstiSening his hack]. Very well', marm. 
(He begins peeling off his gloves.] I ben’t one to force 
myselt on nobody, (intent on the gloves] Nor I ben’t 
going to state no grievances . . . nor ask no questions 
. . . nor mention no names. 

^ r ploues up m a baU. 

CATHERINE \snifflng]. You’ll spile ’em. Give ’em 
here. 

[She takes the gloves from him, smoothes them 
out, lays them topetber, turns one neatly 
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inside out over the other^ and gives them back 
to him. 

MR SAMPSON. Thank ’e. Bought ’em for a funeral I 
didn’ go to ; never put ’em on till to-day. [Putting 
^ them in his pocket] Queer how things do turn out. . . . 
Well, if I got to go, then the sooner the better. [Taking 
the flower from his coat and laying it on the table] 
Meant for the lady of my ch’ice, not to mention no 
names^ . . . The sooner the better; so I reckon I’ll be 
off now. [Fumbling in his pocket] I can get a bed at 
the inn down yonder—capital beds at the inn, so I’m 
told—and I’ll send up for my bits of things later on. 
[Counting out some silver on the table] Three shillings 
—rent for this week and next, according to the law of 
the land. 

CATHERINE [quite overcome]. Mr Sampson, we 
couldn’ think of taking- 

MR SAMPSON [raising an implacable hand]. If you 
^ plaise, marm, according to the law of the land, and not 
wishing to be beholden to nobody. And that’s about all, 
I think. [At the door] Good-bye. 

CATHERINE. Won’t ’e shake hands before you go ? 

MR SAMPSON. No, I don’t think so. ’Tis the Christian 
thing to do, I know ; but there an’t no mistake about it 
—I ought to have been born a heathen Turk. 

[He goes out. A miserable silence, broken at 
last by Caroline’s wailing voice. 

CAROLINE. He’ll scorn us all his life ! 

CATHERINE [valiantly defying her own misemy]. 
We’ve done what’s right, so it don’t matter what he 
think of us. I don’t care, for one. 

[The discarded flower catches her eye. She takes 
it up and lifts it to her face. 

^ CAROLINE [putting out her hand]. Give it to me. I’ll 
take care of it. 

CATHERINE [whipping it behind her back]. Meant for 
the lady of his ch’ice. Maybe you think- 

CAROLINE. I’ve so much right as you to think- 
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[They confront each other with hostile looks. 

The cWsis passes, with Caroline in a renewed 

fit of sobbing, with Catherine in resolute 
action. 

CATHERINE. It shan t be so ! [She goes to the fire and 
drops the flower in.] And there’s a end to it all, and a ^ 

proper end too—dust and ashes. And now, sister, 
crying won t help us, but work will, or so they say elsCr 
Time to get on with the baking. Come, bustle! 

[The curtain falls as they silently set to work. 
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THE LONDONDERRY AIR 


A PLAY OF THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 

By Rachel Field 

CHARACTERS 

The Bound-out Girl )f 

The Pedlar 

The Widow Boggs 

Hiram, the Widow Boggs’ son 

Scene : A New England kitchen in the early eighteen- 
hundreds. The curtain jails to denote the passing of 

some eight hours. 


Copyright 1931 by Samuel French, Ltd. 
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Miss Rachel Field’s little play makes a powerful appeal to the 
youthful imagination, because it dramatizes youth’s greatest 
temptation. Mophistopheles may offer the choice between hard 
work and pleasure, or between poverty and luxury, but the 
most terrible alternative is between a life of comfortable security 
expressed in prose and a life of romantic adventure expressed 
in poetry. The strolling fiddler, with his wistful melody, re¬ 
presents the call to renounce a safe existence in order to live. 

It is the great gamble—the Prunella theme. Miss Tennyson Jesse 
handled the same subject in her fist novel The Milky Way, 
though the musician in this story was a piper who played 
Dvorak’s Humoresque. 

Miss Field’s appeal is to the emotions and sensibilities rather 
than to the intellect. Her poignant play " The Patchwork Quilt,” 
included in the fourth series of One-act Plays of To-day, is ^ 
another example of her gentle handling of the humour and 
pathos of daily life. " Cinderella Married,” a delicate treatment 
of a great theme, may be considered one of the possible sequels 
to ” The Londonderry Air.” 

Miss Field was not well known in this country until the 
appearance of her long novel All This and Heaven Too. In the 
film version it made an impression on millions to whom her 
name was previously quite unknown. 
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Scene : The kitchen of a remote New England farm¬ 
house. It is a bright, sunshiny morning in the 
^ autumn, and a girl is rolling out dough at a table 
C.—a young girl in a plain, quaintly made calico 
dress and apron. Her hair is very red, and she is 
not pretty according to the plump, pink-and-white 
edicts of her day. She is light and quick of motion 
as she steps about from the table to an old brick 
oven, part of the great open fireplace which occu¬ 
pies most of the back wall. A crane and kettle 
hang there, and various pots and pans are piled in 
a sink or on another table down L.; there is also 
a couple of chairs. A (^urn stands in the corner, 
up R. some bits of blue-and-white china on shelves, 
and a red geranium in the window L. A door R. 
leads outdoors ; this stands half open when the cur¬ 
tain rises. The door opposite up L. leads into an- 
other room of the house. 


GIRL [singing with cheerful unconcern]. 

“ Hark from the tombs a doleful sound 


[She punctuates the words by thumps with her 
rolling-pin. 

My ears attend the cry. 

Ye living men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie.” 

[There is a knock at the door R., and a brown face 
suddenly peers round it. It is a thin face, 
with twinkling dark eyes and a shock of wild 
black hair. It is followed by a thin body in 
shabby clothes. ^ 

MAN [in a rich voice, with a hint of brogue and a 
4 lingering relish over each phrase]. Good day to you, 


^ Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
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Lady of the House, though it’s a queer sort of a tune 
you do be singing. 

GIRL. 'Tisn’t a tune, mister ; it's a hymn. 

MAN. It is; more’s the pity. I’m thinking the Lord 
God Himself wouldn't want to be claiming such a poor ^ 
one. 

GIRL [shocked]. Oh, dear, you hadn’t ought to say 
things like that. 

MAN. It’s the truth, and I can speak it as well as the 
next one, though when it comes to lying I can do better 
nor most. [He has pushed door wide, and is half in. 

GIRL |/car/tt!ljy|. If you’re a tramp you musn’t come 
in. 

MAN [taking a step farther]. But I am in, colleeri.. 

GIRL [with the rolling-pin in her right hancTf.^ Then 
you must go right out again. The Widow Boggs doesn’t 
like tramps. 

MAN. Oh, doesn’t she, now; it’s a thousand pities. 

GIRL. It’s her kitchen, and you can’t stay in it. 

MAN |persitasii'e/iyl. Well, now. I could be taking a ^ 
bite on the doorstep. [Pointing behind him. 

GIRL. And I’m not to give victuals to any as asks. 

MAN. I haven’t been asking for any. [Eyeing her 
carefully [ It’s a ciueer thing, now, a young slip of a girl 
like you singing of death and the tomb on a fine Sep¬ 
tember morning. 

GIRL [glancing towards window L.]. I expect it is a 
nice morning. I’ve been too busy to go farther’n the 
back stoop. • ■ " 

MAN. There’s a shine on every leaf and grass-blade 
that would be blindin’ the two eyes in your head. 

girl |atl»iiri;i(; hijn in spite of her scruples], I never 
heard a tramp talk like you before. 

MAN |f7rinnin(7|. Sure, an’ there never was one the 
like o’ me before. |Drau)in(; a step nearer] Did you ^ 
ever think o’ that now. colleen—this great ball of a 
world ploughing its way through space and the cen¬ 
turies, an’ never two creatures the same, never at all, 
at all ? 
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GIRL [looking at him xvonderingly]. Why, no, I never 
did. It’s kind of solemn-sounding, like the Bible when 
the Reverend Simpson reads it Sundays. [Suddenly 
she begins to sniff, reinembe-ting the cookies in the 
oven. ] Oh, mercy me, that batch’ll be burned to a 
crisp ! [Leaving him to dart over to the Dutch oven, 
and taking out pan ruefully. The man dratrs nearer 
and also sniffs.] Oh, my, they’re black as anything ! 

[About to bring them to the table C. 
MAN [peering at them]. I don’t suppose you d be 
letting me taste a few. I’ve got no objection to a little 
healthy char, especially when I made my breakfast of 
green apples four hours back. 

GIRL [looking again at him and hesitating as she brings 
pan to table]. There couldn’t be any harm in that 
exactly. ‘ [She sets them down before him.] Only you 
mustn’t pass on the word you got anything. We don’t 
hold with tramps round here. 

MAN [seating himself comfortably on the stool R. of 
^ the table to eat]. Not even when they’ve got a pack o’ 
goods to peddle ? 

[Pointing to the one he has left on doorstep. 
GIRL [eyeing it curiously]. The Widow Boggs says a 
pedlar will always try to cheat you, but I like to see 
what they have in their packs. 

MAN [eating the cookies with relish]. Let you be 
giving me a sup from that pan of milk yonder [pointing 
to the table down L.j, and I’ll show you the lot with 
pleasure. 

GIRL [falling more and more under his spell]. It’s 
only buttermilk left from churning. [Crossing to his 
right] I dassent give you any other, for the Widow set 
the morning’s herself. But you can have all o’ this ; 
I was just carryin’ it out to the pig. 

[Bringing it over to him. 

A MAN [helping himself]. Now, I wouldn’t be the man 
to rob a pig. A pig’s a fine animal, for all anyone may 
say, and a gifted one too. Did you ever hear how a 
pig is able to see the wind ? 
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GIRL, {shaking her head]. No. 

MAN It’s as true as the nose on your face, and in 

Ireland they do be holding the pig in great reverence 
lor it. 

GIRL llauf/hing out suddenly], ’Twould be funny if 

our old sow could I But how can you be sure ’ U 

man [reprovingly]. Just because I don’t be havin’ 

wisdom enough to understand a pig’s talk I wouldn’t 
be doubtin its powers. 

GIRL [considering the matter], Hiram isn’t like that 
He doubts everything till he can prove it’s so 
man pausing in his meal]. Sure, an’ it must be a 

cohLnV himself ! Who might he be, now, 

GIRL. He’s the Widow Boggs’ son. 

MAN, An’ it’s a poor kind of a pair they must be 

nakin not that I intend criticizing your relations 
after you treatin’ me so pleasant. 

GIRL. They’re not my relations. [Hesitating and 
ffouip on n bit sel/-conscio«s!j/] Leastways, not yet, they ^ 

man [regarding her curiously]. Well, then, what 
V ould you be doing in their kitchen, and you no kin at 

GIRL [explaining as she rolls out more cookies], I’ve 

year. Widow Boggs’ bound-girl for goin’ on nine 
years She took me from Cranberry Common when I 
was ten an my folks died. I’ve been workin’ for her 
ever since to earn my board an’ keep an’ clothes. 

man [shremdly]. I’m thinkin’ the Widow Boggs is a 
soToThers ^ * bargain, but what about this 

GIRL [shyly, pausing in her work,] Hiram an’ me are 

goin to get married soon’s the crops are all in 

man. Is that the truth, now ? An’ what sort of a . 
man is he ? * 

GIRL [proiidljy, hut with no great show of enthusiasm]. 
Oh, he s vei:ii_stea^ an’ Spendable. I’m lucky, every 
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one thinks—what with bein’ only a bound-out girl an 

havin’ red hair into the bargain. 

[Smoothing an escaping lock from her forehead. 
MAN. Sure, an’ ’tis great glory on your head, colleen. 

Didn’t you be knowin’ that ? 

GIRL [wonderingly]. No, mister, it’s not considered 
that hereabouts. But Hiram says he’ll overlook it, 
seein’ I’m broke to his ways, an’ the Widow Boggs says 
maybe if I don’t go runnin’ out bareheaded in the sun, 
an’ if I comb it night an’ mornin’ with an iron comb, 
maybe in time it’ll darken to a decent shade. 

MAN. God forbid ! In the old country they do be 
callin’ it a queen’s colour. My own grandmother had 
the same—God rest her soul! [Crossing himself piously, 
then continuing with relish] Many’s the time I’ve heard 
her teU how ’twas held to be a sign of blessing from the 
Fairy Folk themselves, an’ the redder it was the more 
power you would be havin’ over them. 

GIRL. If I told that to Hiram an’ the Widow they’d 
never believe me. 

* MAN [philosophically, taking another cookie]. Then 
it would be a waste o’ good breath. 

GIRL [sighing and cutting out more cookies]. Maybe 
it would be, mister. 

MAN [curiously]. An’ why would they be leavin’ you 
to keep the house here by yourself ? 

GIRL [in matter-of-fact tones]. Oh, they’ve gone to 
Mis’ Sally Robbins’ funeral a couple of miles down the 
road. But I couldn’t leave the bakin’. 

[The MAN gives a dramatic start in his chair. 
MAN [solemnly]. Is it the truth you’re tellin’ me, 
colleen ? 

GIRL [surprised]. Why, yes, mister, they never like 
to miss a funeral. 

4 MAN [wagging his head wisely]. I might have known 
it. The third sign to-day! 

GIRL [curiously]. What sign? 

MAN [innpressively]. Did you never hear how the 
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first person you’ll be talking to on the road to a funeral 
is bound to be bringing you great good fortune ? 

GIRL \shaking her head]. No, an’ iVe been to fune¬ 
rals and funerals. 

MAN {easily]. Then you were never meeting with 
the right person, surely. | Coiitiiruing] An’ maybe -4 
you’ll bo tollin’ me what day o’ the month it is, in case 
I might be wrong in my own calculations. 

GIRL. It’s the thirteenth o’ September. I know it, 
’count o’ the funeral, an’ because Hiram said we’d 
better he settin’ our weddin’-day for a n^onth fron^tlj^ 
now. '^4 o<) 

MAN [wagging his head]. Then I made no' mistake/^ 
The thirteenth it is, an’ that’s my lucky day, colleen^ 
My grannie read it in the stars, an’ me a bit of a lad 
squattin’ cross-legged before the peat fire in County 
Clare. “ Michael O'Donovan Patrick Sweeney,” says 
she, “ there’s luck for you in the thirteenth day of the 
month as long as there’s breath in your body. Born on 
the thirtecmth you were, an’ wedded on the thirteenth 
you 11 be. I was mindin’ myself of her words this very 
mornin as I took up my pack an’ started off. But that 
wasn t the only sign, for I liadn’t so much as made the 
first turning when what should I see in a field but a 
great black cow. Stock-still she stood, starin’ at me, 
an not so much as one white hair from the horns of 
her head to her switchin’ tail. ■ ^ ' 

GIRL. That must have been Squire' Sawyer’s old 
black Betsy. 

MAN. ^ It s rare good fortune to meet with an all-black 

cow, an \yhen it s the thirteenth day o’ the month as 

well there s sure to be something more nor common 
in it. 

GIRL. I m glad you told me. I’ll watch out from 
now on. [She carries pan of cookies to the oven up C. 

MAN lieafc/iinc/ her ynore and more ojyprovinglv]. ^ 

You’ve a lighlfoot. I see ]pohiting to if], an’ a well- 

tuined ankle. Im ihinkin’ you can dance better nor 
most ? 


L.J 
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GIRL [pleased, but firvi]. We don’t hold with dancin 
much in these parts. Folks think its sinful, besides 

bein’ a waste o’ time an’ shoe-leather. 

MAN [snorting]. An’ that’s all they know about it, 
bad cess to the lot of them. Did you never read m the 
Bible how King David himself danced before the Lord ? 

GIRL [douhtjully]. But that was a long time ago. 
Times has changed. 

MAN. I’m thinkin’ the Lord God’s not grown tired ot 
a light foot an’ a good bit of a tune. [To her] Don’t 
you be likin’ to hear one yourself now? 

girl. I’m very fond of music. [Confidingly] Hiram s 
promised me a melodeon, so’s I can learn to, Rl^y hymns 

on it this winter. 1*-*) ^ 

MAN [scornfully]. Hymns, is it? I’ll teach you 

better nor that, colleen. [Eagerly] Tunes, why my 
head’s ringin’ with them day an’ night! I’ve only to 
pick them the same as you would be gatherin’ berries 
off a bush. There isn’t a mood you’d be havin’ on you 
but I could be findin’ a tune to suit it. An’ what’s a 
melodeon compared to a fiddle but the light a tallow 
candle would make, an’ it gutterin’ in ’the face of the 

moon ? t'' v 

GIRL [luistfully]. Do you carry your fiddle in your 

pack, mister ? 

MAN [rising]. Let you listen, an’ I’ll be playin’ you 
the one they do be callin’ The Londondorry Air. [He 
goes to the doorstep, opens his pack, and returns with 
an old fiddle, which he begins to tune, talking as he 
tightens and plucks at the strings.] You won’t be hear¬ 
ing the like of it anywhere nowadays. It’s an old tune 
and a stolen tune, for they say Blind Shemus Dougherty 
brought it back, an’ he spendin’ seven years along o 
the Fairies in the burnin’ hill. It’s merry and sad and 
queer, an’ there’s magic in it, colleen, for them that have 

the heart to hear. 

GIRL [wonderingly]. But don’t folks hear with their 

ears, mister ? . r • 

MAN [fitting the fiddle to his chin and drawing his 
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stool away jrom the table]. It’s only them as listens 
with the heart that hears the true magic. An’ a heart 
does be needin’ music the same as the grass does be 
needin’ rain. 

[He draws the hoio across the strings and plays 
the haunting strains of The Londondeiry 
Air,” now gay and quick, like an old reel, 
now low and minor and lingering. He sways 
to the rhythms as he plays, and his eyes 
never leave the girl's face as she stands 
spellbound before him, her two little floury 
hands clasped rapturously upon her calico 
chest. As the tune ends she draws a deep 
breath, and turns half-dazed, shining eyes to 
him. 

GIRL I so/th/1. Oh, mister, *twas like everythin* in 
the world, an’ more beside. 

MAN \approvingly\. Then you listened with the 
heart, colleen. Every little note it did he failin’ upon 
it like a sweet rain. 

GIRL [still wondering]. Yes, it watered my heart. I 
could feel it. | Pressing her hands there] I knew what 
the music meant as long as you played, but now I can’t 
remember. Only, nothin’ll ever be the same again now 
I've heard it. 

MAN [putting down fiddle]. You’ll be knowin* I 
speak the truth when I tell you a fiddle’s better nor a 
inelodeon. Isn’t it so, now? ITuriiiiig to her qnesfion- 
ingly] I might bo makin’ so bold as to call you by name, 
if I could be knowin’ of it ? 

girl [leaning on the table, staring out in front, still 
under the music's spell]. Martha Rose. 

MAN. Sure, it’s pretty an’ suits you well, only I’d be 
turnin’ it round about an’ call you Rose Martha, if I 
had my way. 

GIRL. Hiram likes plain Martha best, so I’ll be leav¬ 
ing out the Rose once we’re married. 

MAN. It’s a pity—there’s never enough roses in the 
world, not even in June. 
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GIRL [suddenly rousing herselj]. Oh, mercy me, if I 
haven’t gone an’ let another pan o’ cookies go up m 
smoke ! [She runs to oven and takes thorn out guiltily.] 

I never did bum two whole pans in all my life before ! 

MAN [watching her take them out]. I’m thinkin 
they’re past hope, even for the likes o my stomach ! 

GIRL [throwing the panjul into fire]. The Widow 
Boggs’d scold me for a week steady if she smelt ’em. 
[Opening the window, she returns to table and 

rolls out more. 

man [touching her hand as she rolls the dough]. Let 
you be turnin’ over your palm, an’ I’ll tell your fortune 
for you. 

[girl starts to do so, then draws hack, man 
begins coaxing her. 

Come, now, ’twon’t cost yoP a penny, an’ you needn’t 
be afraid. I can see it’s a fine one you’ll be having. 

GIRL [hesitating]. ’Tisn’t that, mister : it’s the Widow 
Boggs an’ Hiram. They don’t believe in tellin’ fortunes. 
They say it’s wicked an’ bad as breakin’ a command¬ 
ment. 

MAN. An’ who are they to be passin’ judgment the 
same as the Lord God Himself ? 

GIRL [neruously]. Oh, you hadn’t ought to be so 
blasphemous. 

MAN. Lord bless me, what do you want me to say ? 
GIRL. You could just say, “ Bless me,” 

MAN. Well, bless me, then, give over your little 

floury paw. 

GIRL [doing so half fearfully]. Can you see it all 
there, plain as in writin’ ? 

MAN [bending over it]. Plainer nor writin* it is, Rose 
Martha, an’ there’s a long life here an’ a happy one, an’ 
a marriage—[he darts her a quick look, which she is 
too absorbed to note] with a dark, thin sort of a man. 
4 GIRL [softly to herself]. That’s queer! Hiram’s short 
an’ square, an’ what hair he has is light. ^ 

MAN [going on with renewed vigour]. But that’s not 
the half of what I’m seeing. There’s travel here, an 
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the roads of all the world from white Mav to red Octo- 

% 

her. An’ you walkin’ of them with the dark man by 
your side, an’ there’s music, an’ the dancin’ of many 

feet-- 

GIRL \nervoxishj\, Bui, mister, supposin’ that—that I 
was to marry a fairish man. ^ 

MAN [stubbornly]. I see it uTitten plain—you’ll be 
mating with a dark man. 

GIRL. But how can it be when Hi— 

MAN [breaking in|. You can’t be askin’ a how and a 
why of Fate. Those were my grannie’s very words to 
me, an’ she tellin’ me a strange fortune of a land across 
the sea, an’ a girl with hair like little flames an’ as many 
freckles as there are stars on the Milky Way. 

GIRL I startled]. Did she tell you that? 

MAN. She did, an’ more beside. “ There’ll be the 
sound of flowers in her name, lad,” my old grannie said, 

” an’ a plain bit of a thorny one too, so you’ll be 
makin’ no mistake” [watching the effect of this upon 
her and seeming pleased. Suddenly he drops her hand, ^ 
draws her to him, and kisses her fxdl on the mouth]. 

GIRL [faintly, as he lets her go\. Oh, mister, oh! 

MAN [watching her with shining eyes]. Look at me, 
bound-girl. Have they kept you shut up in their four 
walls so long you can’t be tellin’ love when you’re 
meetin’ with it ? 

GIRL [faltering]. I’m—frightened, mister. 

MAN. I wouldn’t be harmin’ a hair o’ your head, an’ 
every one a candle to light you to Paradise. 

GIRL. ’Tain’t you I’m scared of—it’s me, [In almost 
a whisper] I’m feelin’ things that I hadn’t ought to feel 
—not with me an’ Hiram cried three times a’ready in 
meetin’ | looking at him beseechingly, but toith growing 
emotion ]. 

MAN [catching her hands and speaking toith sudden 
contrition]. Listen to me well, colleen. Maybe I didn’t | 
be tellin’ you all I saw. There’s cold an' hunger written 
there too, for a road can be a lonesome dark place an 
you a long way from any lighted door—an’ maybe then 
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they’ll be shutting it in your face. An’ you not grow¬ 
ing young with the years. 

GIRL [slotuly]. But everybody grows old some time, 

don’t they, mister ? , . , , 11 u i, j 

MAN [drawing her closer to him]. I couldnt be ae- 

nyin’ that, an’ I wouldn’t be changing the road for the 

finest farm in your country or a grand house m Boston 

or Philadelphia. 

GIRL [hesitatingly]. But supposin’ you get hungry, 
TTlistSl^ ? 

If MAN [significanily]. An empty belly’s a hard thing, 
but it’s nothin’ to a heart that never had its fill o love. 

GIRL [still objecting, though nearly won ouerj. An 
there’s winter cornin’ on. 

MAN [twinhling]. Sure, an’ I wouldnt be above 
takin’ a hint or two from the birds an’ beatin’ my way 

south. ^ ^ 

GIRL [still hesitant]. But birds are different, mister : 

they got wings. 

MAN [pei'snasinely]. We’ll be following after the sun 
and the warm winds. Rose Martha, an’ some day we’ll 
be cornin’ to a village where the women have got kindly 
eyes an’ the cattle are fat an’ the barns do be full. An 
I’ll turn my hand to tinkering again and fiddling for 
weddings and dances the winter through. Sure, well 
be earnin’ our food an’ a warm bed in the hay o’ nigl^s 
—whisperin’ together thoughts the like we wouldn’t be 
havin’ at all in your great four-poster beds, ^ 

GIRL [jascinated, hut still doubtfid]. You’re askin me 
to leave a lot, mister. ’Tisn’t every girl gets a chance 

like mine. 

man [quickly]. ’Tisn’t every girl I’m asking to go 
with me. [Wheedling] An’ as to that, 111 be 
you gifts too—fine gifts the sort every girl wouldn t be 
gettin’ for her marriage. The four winds o heaven, 
A I’ll be givin’ you, an’ twisty brown roads, an’ sight 
of hills an’ green islands an’ the wrinklin’ old sea. You il 
be gettin’ the song o’ birds an’ the smell o flowers an 

music for the asking. 
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GIRL [drawing a deep breath]. You do make it sound 
just beautiful, mister. 

MAN [eloquently]. Beautiful it is. It’s not every day 
you’ll be gettin’ the whole earth offered to you. The 
Widow Boggs an’ her son they’ll be keepin’ you a 
bound-girl all your days, but I’ll be settin’ you free. 

GIRL [desperately]. Oh, mister, I want to be goin* 
along o’ you, only- 

MAN [breaking i7ij. Well, then, what’s to stop you? 
There’s a parson in the next county will join our hands, 
an’ I’ve a little ring in my pack would be just the fit o’ 
your finger. 

GIRL. There’s Hiram an’ - [Stopping short sud- 

denly at the sound of distant approaching wheels. She 
darts to the door, peers out, and returns to him all agi¬ 
tation. It’s them. They’re just coinin’ over the rise o’ 
the hi 1. I didn’t look for ’em back so soon. They 
mustn’t find you here, mister ; there’d be a terrible to- 
do, an’ maybe they’d have you locked up in gaol. 

MAN. An’ maybe they wouldn’t, colleen. 

[The GIRL is dragging his pack in and pushing him 
towards other door, the one to the house. 

GIRL. You can let yourself out the front way when 
you hear them drive in the barn. 

MAN [gathering up his fiddle and pack]. Well, I’ll go, 
for I wouldn’t want to be bringing trouble on you, 
bound-girl. But 1*11 be back—after the fall o* the dark, 
when the crickets do be liftin’ their wee voices against 
the cold. 

GIRL |stnndi7i(7 af the door R. and listening tensely]. 
Yes. mister, only you’ve got to go now ; they’ve passed 
the bridge. 

MAN |)eac/ii«g door up L. and txmiing to lier]. Let 
yourself be choosin’ between the two of us, an’ if it’s me 
you’ie taking listen for The Londonderry Air that I’ll 
be playin’ under the sign-post where the roads meet. 

GIRL 1 urging ijifo the other room]. Oh, hurry, 

please hurry, mister ! They’re turnin’ in the gate ! 

MAN [shoiddering his pack and leaving from 
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the door]. An’ whichever one of us it is, here s 

my thanks for the cakes an’ milk an’ the fine conver- 
“• \Exit up L. 

[As he goes the wheels sound very near, iiie 
GIRL hurriedly carries away his empty glass 
and pan. She returns to the table and begins 
to roll more cookies vigorously as the lights 


fade out. 

[The CURTAIN falls to denote a lapse of time 
some eight hours. 

[It rises a moment later, showing the same 
kitchen about seven o’clock in the evening. 
The fire glows pleasantly, candles are lighted 
on mantel and table, and the widow boggs, 
a large, powerful old woman with grey hair, 
spectacles, and a stern expression, is knead¬ 
ing bread at the table. Supper-dishes are 
piled at the sink. From the room beyond 
come the none too harmonious strains of a 
wailing melodeon, being played by very un- 
certain hands. The tune is scarcely recogniz¬ 
able in the frequent discords. The widow 
BOGGS calls out loudly in a harsh old voice as 
she thumps the last loaf into the pans. 

WIDOW BOGGS. If you don’t leave that organ this 
minute an’ come an’ wash the supper-dishes tell 
Hiram to take it right back where it come from ! [Rars- 

ing her voice] You hear me, Marthy ? 

[girl’s voice from the other room as organ stops. 

GIRL. Yes, ’um. 

WIDOW BOGGS [still grumbling]. Ill never hear it 
without it puts me in mind of Mis’ Robbins’ funeral an 

the trouble we had luggin’ it home an’ all. , , , 

[The GIRL appears in the doorway, flushed and 
curiously shiny about the eyes. She is dresse 
4 as she was in the momiing, but her whole 

bearing is different. She is all a-tingle imth 
suppressed excitement, hiram follou?s close 
behind her, a heavy, clumsy youth in waist- 
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coat and shirt-sleeves. His hair is pale and 
his e.Tpression dtdl and stubborn. At pre¬ 
sent he is completely tinder his mother's 
thumb, but he will in time become a bully. 
GIRL. I ain't forgot the dishes, Missis Boggs [quietly, 
as she moves towards the sink or table J?.]. i 

WIDOW BOGGS [crossly). ’Twouldn’t be the first time > 
you had. ^ '■ . ' [ 

HIRAM \liyhting a corn-cob pipe]. Oh, Ma, can’t you 
leave her be ? I wanted she should try playin’ some 
more. 

WIDOW BOGGS. You must be either deef or crazy, 
Hiram, an’ I dunno but what one's bad as t’other. 


girl [apologetically \. I can’t seem to make it sound 
right nohow, but maybe when Miss Petei'S shows me 

where to put my fingers- 

WIDOW BOGGS [setting bread-pans on hearth]. There’ll 
be no livin’ in this house then, but o’ course my feelin’s 
ain’t to be considered no more—not now you’ve got 
Hiram hooked, an’ upset his mind so’s he’s willin’ to 
pay out three pounds for Mis’ Robbins’ old organ. 
Another good churn an’ spinnin’-wheel would be more 
sensible, I say. 

HIRAM [crossly). Oh, Ma, I wish’t you’d quit scoldin’ 
about it. 


WIDOW BOGGS [commandingly]. You go out’n the 
shed and fetch in another armful o’ kindlin’ wood. Tliis 


fire’s most out. [hiram goes out, walking heaiuly. The 
WIDOW BOGGS covers the bread-pans with ostentatious 
effort. I There’s the bread set—’twas risin’ all over the 
pans while you two was in the parlour. 

GIRL. I was aimin’ to do it soon’s I had these cleared 


up. 

WIDOW BOGGS. Always excuses—excuses. It’s tlie 
same day in, day out, an’ what it’ll be when you’re mar¬ 
ried I don’t know. I’m sure. 

GIRL [absG7itly over the dishes]. Yes, ’um. 

WIDOW BOGGS [eyeing her sharply]. What’s come over 
you to-day ? You’ve acted queer an’ had a dreadful 
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guilty look ever since we come back from the funeral, 

an’ what you did with your mornin’ I don’t know—only 

three pans o’ cookies to show. 

[hiram returns with wood, cutting his inother 

short. He flings the wood down noisily, and 

stands watching the girl dry the dishes. 

HIRAM. Martha. 

GIRL [looking at him hopefully]. Yes, Hiram. 

HIRAM Ipeermg at her curiously] You look kinda 
feverish to-night, but it becomes you. Your freckles 

don’t show near so much. ^ 

GIRL. You said you didn’t mind ’bout my havin so 

many, 

HIRAM [soberly]. Well, an’ so I don t. I told you I 
wouldn’t let it make no difference in my feelin s. I 

was just remarkin’ on it, that’s all. 

GIRL [reflectively]. There might be some folks would 

think they was a sign o’ beauty. 

HIRAM. That’s foolishness. 

GIRL [loistfuUy]. I ’spose you couldn’t exactly admire 
my looks, Hiram ? 

HIRAM [ seating himself and speaking with heavy 
philosophy]. ’Tisn’t given to every woman to be 

beautiful. 

GIRL [with sudden spirit]. An’ ’tisn’t given to every 

man to see beauty either ! ^ 

HIRAM [startled]. You do act queer to-night, same s 

Mother said. You feel all right, I expect ? ^ 

GIRL [eagerly]. Oh, yes, Hiram, but ’sposin’ I didn t . 
HIRAM [stolidly]. Well, but you just said you did. 
You can’t feel two different kinds o’ ways to once t. 
GIRL [hanging up the totoel]. I can feel lots o ways 

to once’t. 

HIRAM [exasperated]. Now, Marthy, don t you com¬ 
mence gettin’ ^hty just’s you was soberin’ down so 

good an’quiet. ^ a 

GIRL [sighing and coming nearer]. But I get tirea 

always actin’ the same, Hiram. 
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HIRAM. You’ll get over that. Just wait till we’re 
married an’ Mother lets me run things. You’ll have all 
the cookin’ an’ sewin’ an’ housework to do an’ the 
children to look after. You won’t have no time for 
fancies. 


GIRL [looking about her a little ucri’ously]. No, I guess 
I won’t. [Touching his arm hopefully] Hiram, you was 
startin’ to tell me somethin’ when you come in, only 
your ma was here. 


HIRAM (patting his feet on bench, pau?ning]. I kind 
of forget what ’twas. 

GIRL [hopefulUj, leaning against arm of his chair]. 
’Twasn't about love an’—an’ us ? 

HIRAM (stodgiii/|. No, I know ’twasn’t that. 

GIRL \\irging him on |. But you’re sure you do love 
mo. Hiram ? 

HIRAM |u’ith another great yau?n]. Didn’t I tell you I 
did ? Ain’t once enough ? 

GIRL. But I like you to tell me lots o’ times. 

HIRAM I crossly, a.s he fights off sleep]. Well, that 
ain t my way, an’ you’d ought to know it by this time. 

girl (thonght/id/y I. It takes a lot o’ love to make 
folks happy. 

HTRAM. M’—m—m. I He is almost asleep, but she 
bends down and kisses him. He starts up.] Gorry, 
^' I wish't you weren’t always so sudden. 

GIRL. Won’t you kiss me back, Hiram ? 

HIRAM. Well. 

|//e does so efficiently enough, but grudgingly. 
The GIRL is unstirred by it, and continues to 
regard him with a puzzled air of indecision. 

GIRL. I wish't you’d say somethin*. 

HIRAM (irrifafed). Can’t you leave off pesterin’ me? 
[girl drops hack discouraged. He settles deeper info 
his chair.] Whj’ don’t you try another tune on the 
organ ? 


girl. I guess I'd rather not. 

HIRAM. Ma won’t scold no more. 

girl [nioring nieny to stand by the leindooo]. ’Tisn't 
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that: it makes such a loud noise. [With a new note in 
her voice] Did you ever hear a fiddle, Hiram ? ^ 

HIRAM Huh ! [Going on with an injured air] You re 
awful contrary after the trouble I took to get you <m 
organ. 

GIRL. I’m real grateful. 

HIRAM [suddenly rousing himself]. I recollect it now 

—what I was goin’ to tell you. 

GIRL [returning to him with hopeful expression]. What 

was it, Hiram ? 

HIRAM. ’Twas about my coat there. [Pointing to one 
hanging from a peg down R.] I tore a regular bai'n- 
door in it on a nail in the Robbins’ entry. I kep’ my arm 
over it so’s Ma didn’t spy it, but I thought maybe you’d 
kinda draw it together for me now. I’ll need it for 
church to-morrow. 

[The light slips from the girl’s face. She goes 
over to the peg and takes down the coat, but 
there is a defiant set to her shoulders and a 
new firmness to her walk. 

girl [carrymg it to the table]. All right, Hiram, Ill 
mend it for you. 

[She takes up her work-basket and begins to sew 
quickly, with every now and then a look to¬ 
wards the dark window, hiram settles back 
comfortably unth another enormous yawn. 
His eyes are shut There is a pause, in which 
the crickets outside may be heard chirping 
loudly. 

HIRAM [sleepily]. I’ll be glad when those pesky 
crickets let up their everlastin’ hollerin’ out there. 

GIRL [with a reminiscent note in her voice]. I like to 

hear ’em—singing against the cold. 

HIRAM. Wish ’twould come an’ freeze every last one 

of ’em. 

>4 GIRL [quickly]. No—no. 

[There is a hint of horror in her tones and in her 
eyes, as if she and the crickets were on a new 
and common footing. 
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HIRAM \still more ^■^ro^l;s^h/1. You be sure an' fix it 
so’s it won’t show ? 

GIRL I bending oner the work\. I’ll try to. 

HIRAM (mnmbhng and nearly asleep]. An’ you 
might sec if the top button's on good an’ strong. 

GIRL I «(>sentl.v I. All right. 

[In another mimite he is asleep. He does not 
snore, bnt his lumped body and heavy 
breathing tell plainly how it is loith him. GIRL 
steals a long glance at him and speaks tenta¬ 
tively. 

Hiram 

[He does not make any sign, and she sighs and 
turns to the sewing again., Presently she 
finishes and sits with the coat aci’oss her 
lap and her head turned towards the windote 
in a li.stening atfitncle. But there is no sound 
but the crickets till the widow boggs’ voice 
calls sharply from the other room. 

WIDOW BOGGS |/ro)n off up L.\. I expect you’ve gone 
and let Hiram fall asleep ’fore the fire again ? 

GIRL [still listening, ansu'ering absently]. Yes, 'um. 

WIDOW BOGGS I voice raised in conip/aintj. Well, it’ll 
lake the two of us to rouse him once he’s started. 

girl. He was dreadful sleepy ; I couldn't help it. 

WIDOW BOGGS. No, you never can. You’re the most 
helpless of any bound-out girl I ever did have. 

girl \staring straight bejore her|. Yes, ’um. 

|T/jerc is another brief pause, and then the nnisic 
sounds faijitly somewhere out in the dark- 
ness. It is “ The Londonderry Air,’’ clear and 
compelling. The girl i5 on her feet in an 
instant. Swiftly she carries hiram’s coat to 
its peg, taking her own long broivn cloak 
down from its place and tvrapping it about 
her. She gives a little apprehensive look 
towards the other room and hiram, who 
continues his sleep unsuspiciously. She 
moves noiselessly, as one in a happy daze. 
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WIDOW BOGGS [calling]. D’you hear that noise? 

GIRL [she has reached the door R. and pauses there 

on the threshold tensely]. Yes, ’um. i 

WIDOW BOGGS. Sounds like one o’ them wanderm 

pedlars or gipsies was round again. 

[girl’s hunds reach for the door-kiioh. Theie is 

a slight sound. 

What you doin’ ? , j i 

girl [quietly, but with great scared exjes and hand 

to her wildly heating heart]. Listenin . 

WIDOW BOGGS [continuing from without].^ w’/ ^ 
might just step out an’ make sure the barn s shut fast, 
long’s there’s prowlers about an’ Hiram no good to us. 

GIRL [faintly]. Yes, ’um. i x, j i-itrhpv 

[She gives a quick look at the shadou^ kitchen 

and the heavily lumped form of betro¬ 
thed. Then she opens the door and slips 

determinedly over the doorstep. 

WIDOW BOGGS [voice still folloujing her], ou 

what I say, Marthy ? ^ 

girl’s VOICE. Yes, ’um. . *1,^ 

[There is a queer little triumphant ring to the 

words as they drift hack from the darkness. 


CURTAIN 



The Unnamed Society of Manchester, with which Mr Sladen- 
Smith has been intimately associated for a number of years, 
may be regarded as representing the anti-Naturalistic movement 
of the modern stage. The demand for ‘ reality ’ in the theatre 
produced a crop of plays which failed to satisfy because they 
were apt to be artistically formless and aesthetically sordid; 
hence the later reaction in favour of the fantastic, the poetic, and 
the romantic-liistorical, 

Mr Sladcn-Smith’s plays are the expression of a vigorous and 
colourful imagination and an unusual sense of humour. He 
escapes from the twentieth century into the world of medievalism 
or Orientalism, where bright ideas are so much more important 
than fidelity to detail. Like Lord Dunsany, whom he most 
resembles, he generally chooses the one-act form as the best 
medium for fantasy, though he attempted a more sustained flight 
in “ Wonderful Zoo ” with considerable success. 

In addition to writing plays, Mr Sladen-Smith has done 
ambitious work as a producer, and The Amateur Producer's 
Handbook, which he wrote in 1933, is an admirable exposition 
of the fundamental principles derived from his own experience. 
He is certainly one of the most distinguished artists which the 
modern amateur revival has produced. 
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THE POISON PARTY 
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THE POISON PARTY’ 


Scene : A room in the royal palace. 

Doors R. and L. and a big window C. hack. There is a 

large table L. C. covered by a cloth of rich mate- 4 - 
rial, which drapes to the floor. There is a chair 
above the table, and another one L. of it. A second 
table is R.C. : this also has two chairs, above and 
below. Armchair down R. These are the essen¬ 
tials, but appropnate furniture can be added if 
desired. 

When the curtain rises the queen-mother is bnsiy mifh 
a dish of cakes. She very carefxdly pours some 
powder into some of them from a large ring. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [aboue table, finishing her task]. Ah! 
Skilful; extremely skilful ! No one in the family could 
possibly have done it better. Well, destiny is always 
turning upon something, but this must be the first time ^ 
it has turned upon a cheese-cake. 

|S/ie strikes a bell on right end of table. 

lA SERVANT enters R. 

Send the Lord Prince Cardinal to me. 

jT/ie SERVANT exits R. 

[The QUEEN-MOTHER Strides down R., and back 
again to the table, looking at the ring. Then 
she takes xip the cakes and regards them 
intently. 

Toothsome mor.sels ! [Putting down the cakes and 7710 U- 
ing roxind to above table] A pleasant feast, and then 
every problem solved. And not unpleasant really. A 
twinge, perhaps . . . but nothing like toothache. [Sit¬ 
ting in chair above table] I wonder I never thought of 
this method before. [The cardinal enters R. j 

1 Applications concerning amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
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CARDINAL [pausing at the door]. Your Majesty has 
need of me ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I have. Great need. Shut the door 
and come forward. [She lifts up the dish of cakes.] 
^ You see these cakes ? 

CARDINAL [C.] I do. Your Majesty’s favourite dish. 
QUEEN-MOTHER. What do you think it means ? 
CARDINAL. That your Majesty is hungry. 
QUEEN-MOTHER. It means that I have had enough. 
CARDINAL. And left so many ? Rather unusual, 
isn’t it ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I am Speaking with a double mean- 

ing. 

CARDINAL. Very fashionable at the moment, I believe. 
QUEEN-MOTHER. Never mind about that. What do 



you deduce ? 

CARDINAL. The usual trouble. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Yes, but in an aggravated form. 

CARDINAL. The King is incorrigible ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Quite* What with his zoological 
specimens, his so-called domestic pets, his misplaced 
sense of humour, and his amazing amours, he is wearing 
me to shreds and patches. 

CARDINAL [looking at her]. I assure you, no one 
would guess it. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Who should know better than you 
that beneath this possibly magnificent husk I am a weak, 
'ailing woman, crushed beneath the heavy burden of 
infirmity and statecraft. 

CARDINAL. Anyway, you conceal it very well. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. The Blood Royal does not show its 
secret sorrows to the vulgar multitude. 

CARDINAL. The eye of brass, the cheek of porcelain. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Where did you pick that up ? 

CARDINAL. It’s an Oriental metaphor. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I’m not sure I like it . . . eye of brass ? 
What is your Eminence thinking about ? 

CARDINAL [to distract her]. Your troubles, madam, 

as always. 
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QUEEN-MOTKER. Ah» yes, my troubles. Well, there 
comes a time in every trouble when something must be 
done, and that swiftly. I assure you I can rise to an 
occasion. 

CARDINAL. And every time you have done so the popu- 4 
lation has slightly decreased. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. That never does any harm. Now, as¬ 
tonishing as it may seem, these little cakes mean that I 
am about to rise to the occasion once more v . . but you 
are not astonished ? 

cardinal. I am, technically, your Majesty. Actually, 
of course, a cardinal who was astonished would soon cease 
to be a cardinal. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. There is something in that—but you 
must admit that these little cakes look innocent and 
appetizing. 

CARDINAL. Your cook’s famous cheese-cakes always 
look innocent and appetizing. Happy is he who is per¬ 
mitted to taste them. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. You think so ? Ha! Ha! 

CARDINAL. Ha! Ha ! Ha ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. You don’t often see a joke so prompt- 

ly- ^ 

CARDINAL. Well, I’ve got an inkling, you know. After 
all, it’s not the first time your Majesty has prepared a 
little food, is it ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Ah, but this is a much more attrac¬ 
tive design than usual. For instance, you wiU observe 
that these cakes are laid out in a special manner. 

CARDINAL [moi’iiig fo downstage R. corner oj table and 
obseruing t/ie dish I. So they are. Arranged in the form 
of a letter M. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. My initial. 

CARDINAL. Very pretty and tasteful. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Each of these cakes contains a filling 
of lemon-cheese. 

CARDINAL. Filling of lemon-cheese. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Each filling of lemon-cheese contains 
a small plum in the middle. 
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CARDINAL. Plum in the middle. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. This echoing is undignified. Each 
plum, with the exception of the two at eithei’ end of the 
letter M, contains a deadly, potent poison. 

^ CARDINAL [moving up to the windoWj rubbing his 
hands]. Really, it’s quite like old times, isn’t it? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Do you know, I couldn’t help feeling 
that w^hen I began the work. But, having followed me 
so far, my lord, possibly you can follow me further. 

CARDINAL. Well, well . . . obviously those tarts are in¬ 
tended for some one. 

QUEEN-MOTHER, [with heavy sarcasm]. This is bril¬ 
liance indeed. 

CARDINAL. The question is : for whom are they in¬ 
tended ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. One of them is for you. 

CARDINAL [amazed]. Oh, really! I say! Your 
Majesty ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. One of the untouched ones, of 
. -A course. The other untouched one is for me. The rest 
are intended for the infamous Denise de Beaujolis and 
her disgusting father. 

CARDINAL. The King’s fancy has turned in that direc¬ 
tion ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER, [rising]. I discovered it last week. 
Oh, it is too much ! He is out of his senses. Denise de 
Beaujolis queening it over me, her old father prancing 
down these corridors. . . . [Walking up and down] Too 
much! Do you realize, my lord, that within a month of 
that woman attaining complete ascendancy over the 
King I should be requested to enter a nunnery ? Could 
there be a greater misfortune ? 

CARDINAL. There could not—for the nunnery. 
QUEEN-MOTHER. Let the King have his dogs, his cats, 
his leopards, his private zoo, even the Duchess de 
Briancourt, if she amuses him, but once he stoops to 
the common people it is time for his poor mother to get 
busy. 

. CARDINAL. And your plan is- 
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QUEEN-MOTHER. Utterly simple. I have made in¬ 
quiries, and discovered that Denise and her father take 
a walk each evening in the Garden of the Winged Cupid 
— |77iorin9 xip to the window R. of the cardinal] you 
can see it from here. You will go to them presently^ ^ 
present my compliments, and say the Queen’s cook nas 
made a dish of the famous lemon-cheese tarts, and the 
Queen-mother herself bids them come and taste them 
with her. Once here, you will, of course, offer the cakes 
to me, and then, in deference to the Church, I shall offer 
them to you. Those will be the two untouched ones 
at the bottom of the letter, you understand. After that, 
they can fall to in good earnest, and may they come with 
an excellent appetite. (Laughing heartily, crossing to R. 
of table, and picking up the cakes] You know, there is 
something distinctly humorous about it. 

[She regards the cakes. 

cardinal, (niouing to the R.C.]. Humorous? It’s ex¬ 
cruciating! Ha! Ha! (Suddenly growhig seriousf^Gi 
course, there is no doubt that these two particular cakes ^ 
are perfectly safe ? It*s not myself I’m thinking of, but 
the Church needs me, and- 

QUEEN-MOTHER, (putting the cakes douui oti the table 

ngaiyij. The Church does not need you more than I do. 
Rest assured, my lord, you are perfectly safe unless and 
until we reconsider your position. 

cardinal Injicomfortablg]. Oh, quite—yes—thank 

you very much indeed. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Now to woi'k ! No One can ever say 
I have shirked work, especially work of this kind ! It 
is nearly five ; you must go to the Garden of the Winged 
Cupid and carry out your mission. Bring them as soon 
as- 

(The door R. suddenly opens, and the king enters. 
Really, Charles, I told you not to come and see me this ^ 
evening ! 

KING [crossing to the queen-mother]. All the more 
reason why I should come and give you a surprise, dar¬ 
ling. [They kiss.] No one likes you to be left alone 
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too much. It’s not safe. Hullo, Cardinal! I wish I 
could wear clothes like you. [Moving to heloic table] I 
say, what delicious cakes ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Charles, leave those cakes alone ! 
KING. But I love ’em. It’s one of the few innocent 
tastes I’ve inherited from you. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. You know perfectly well you’ve in¬ 
herited nothing from me, more’s the pity. You’re 
exactly like your poor father. 

KING. Extraordinary man, my poor father, but at least 
he was fond of animals, just as I am. By the way, what 
did he die of ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER [tuming away]. You’re always asking 
silly questions ! 

KING. I notice that one always annoys you. So glad. 

[He moves to L. of table. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Glad ? It’s nothing to be glad about 
—annoying your poor old mother. 

KING [sitting]. Good heavens ! Why this pathetic 
touch ? What’s in the wind ? 

CARDINAL [interposing]. Her Majesty is a little tired 
with affairs of State. Would it not be better to retire 
and leave her alone with her own sad thoughts ? 

KING. Not at all. I’m tired and also hungry, and as 
for thoughts, there’s nothing like food for the dumps... 

[He stretches out his hands to the cakes. 
QUEEN-MOTHER. Charles, leave those cakes alone ! 
CARDINAL [to the KING]. Your Majesty, I am sure 
there are plenty more in the palace. » 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Of course there are. I know the 
cook made two dozen when she made these. Besides, 
you’ve no need to be hungry. Your pockets are bulg¬ 
ing with food as it is. 

KING, They’re not! 

4 QUEEN-MOTHER. Well, what is in them, then ? 

KING. Why do you want to know ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER [coming to below table]. Charles, it is 
understood you have no secrets from me. 

5 
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ask the Duchess de 


What is in those 


KING. Oh, haven t I ? You 
Briancourt. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Don’t bc vulgar, 
pockets ? 

KING. Only animals. , i r • i o 

queen-mother. Animals? What kind of animals? 

KING. Well, this one [slappir^ nght-hand pocket) 
contains a baby hedgehog, but it’s dead. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. DisgUSting ! v • v • 

KING. Not at all. At least it died naturally, which is 

more than your circle seem to manage. i 

QUEEN-MOTHER ) mouing up to the icmdouil. Charles^ 

-CARDINAL \tactjulUj]. And the other pocket, your 
’There’s a rabbit in that It’s alive. 

QUEEN-MOTHER t Coining back to the table Ahye _ 

Good gracious! Who ever heard of a king walking 

about with a live rabbit in his pockety 

KING Ipidling rabbit out o/ his pocJcetl. Well, thats 
ju^t what a king has done. And it’s a very nice rabbit. 

It’s going to sleep with me to-night. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. It is HOt ! 

KING. It is ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I say no. 

iSomeic/icre a large clock strikes /lue. 
Go, my Lord Cardinal, on your errand of State. I wil 

deal with this tiresome boy. . p 

[T/ie CARDINAL botes anci exits n. 

KING Where’s that old boy off to ? 
queen-mother. You’re not to ask impertinent ques¬ 
tions. And you are certainly not having a 
sleep with you to-night. The idea is absurd and irre- 

verent. 

KING. Why is it irreverent ? , . i 

queen-mother. I don’t know why, but °bviously 
is ISlie ivalks up to the loindoic.l Take that rabbi 
out of your pocket, and I will give it to a servant to be 

destroyed. 
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KING. Certainly not! Why on earth should it be 
destroyed ? It might easily be most useful. ^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER^ioofcmg eagerly out of window]. Non¬ 
sense ! How can a rabbit be useful ? 

KING. You never know. Anyway, it shall not be des¬ 
troyed. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I say it shall. Ah, there they are ! 
KING [rising]. Who? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Will you cease asking questions ? 
Ring the bell for the servant to take away your rabbit. 
KING. No! No ! 

[He slips over to the door R., opens it softly, and 
tips out the rabbit. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I say, yes, yes ! 

KING [crossing back to the table]. And I say, tut, tut 1 
[Observing the dish of cakes] Why are these cakes 
arranged in a letter M ? [He picks up the dish. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Compliment to me, of course. What 
a time that Cardinal is ! 

KING [sitting on the table and taking a cake from the 
bottom of the M]. The legs of the M are too long. 

[He gulps the cake. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Nonsense! 

KING [taking a cake from the other side].- They are, 
by two cakes. 

[He gulps the second cake, and puts the dish down, 
then jumps from the table and moves down L. 
QUEEN-MOTHER [hearing this]. Charles, leave those 
cakes alone and give me the rabbit. 

[She comes from the window and rings the bell. 

[The SERVANT enters R. 
SERVANT. Yes, your Majesty ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. The King has a rabbit that he-- 

KING. No, he hasn’t. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. What do you mean ? 

KING [shotring his empty pocket]. Well, I ask you^ 
has he ? And now the man has come I’ll have all those- 
cakes. He can easily bring some more. 

[He is about to take them. 
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queen-mother. Charles! Leave those^- [To the 

servant! Take thorn away at once and watch over 
them. [She hands the dish to the servant toko exits R. 
You silly boy, you will drive me distracted . 

KING Icrossiny to the chair down R. and siting on the 
np-stagc «rml. You’re a beastly spoil-sport! Who are 

those cakes for ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Where is that rabbit . 

KING. Shan't tell you unless you tell me who the 



cakes are for. ^ ^ -r* • 

QUEEN-MOTHER. They’re for the Lord Prince Cardi¬ 
nal and myself to make merry on. 

KING. When you and the Cardinal make merry wise 

men run for their lives. 

queen-mother. No doubt, but I’ve answered your 

question. Where is that rabbit? 

king. I put it outside when you weren t looking. ( ,i 

queen-mother. Do you mean to say it s loppmg 
about the corridors now ? Good heavens, how un- 
seemlv in a royal palace. [She rings the be I. ^ 

[Th/i ctrnvAMT pnt^rs It. 


Have you seen the rabbit ? ^ o 

servant [astounded]. The rabbit, your Majesty 

queen-mother. Yes, the rabbit, you silly loon. 
Have you seen the rabbit out there ? 

SERVANT. The rabbit, your Majesty ? • i 

queen-mother. Oh, why are we afflicted with the 

lower classes ? Have you seen the King’s rabbit ? 

SERVANT. Does your Majesty mean the Duchess de 
Briancourt? [Tbe king laughs heartily. 

queen-mother. No, of course not! There s nothing 
to laugh at. Charles. The King has lost a rabbit in the 

corridor outside. Is that clear ? 

KING [rising I. A fat brown one with an extraordinary 

appetite. Is that clear ? 

SERVANT. Yes, I think so, your Majesties.- 


KING 

QUEEN-MOTHER 


I {together]. Have you seen it? 
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SERVANT. No, your Majesties. I have seen no rabbit 
as yet. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Well, why didn’t you say so before . 
SERVANT. I was too astonished, your Majesty. 
QUEEN-MOTHER. You’ve no business to be astonished. 
KING. Don’t be silly; every one is astonished by 


rabbits. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Why ? 

KING. I don’t know, but they always are. You were 
yourself. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [going to window up C.]. Anyway, it 
doesn’t matter very much. 

KING. But of course it does. I love my animals. 
I’m sorry I let this one go, but it seemed the only way 
of saving it. And unless you give orders for this man 

to find it I’m going to remain here all night. 

He sits in the chair down R. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [after a g ance out of the window]. As 
a matter of fact, it is urgently necessary for you to go 


at once. 

KING. No ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Charles I 

KING. No ! Not until you find my rabbit. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [to SERVANT]. The King Will go with 
you and search for the rabbit. 

SERVANT. And leave the cakes outside, your Majesty . 

KING. Ah, yes, those cakes ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER [vioving to R. C.y cldspiTig hev luinds]. 

Good heavens, yes! The cakes! [To servant] Go 
back and guard them at once. [The servant exits R. 

KING. While I remain here. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. You idiotic boy ! I have never been 
so contradicted in one day before. You must go and 
find your stupid rabbit by yourself. Goodness knows 
where, it may havp wandered by now, and we have 
•i enough scandals in the Court already. And, remember, 
the Queen-mother is mistress of this palace and of all 
within it- [She points majestically to the small door L. 

KING. The rabbit didn’t go that way. 
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queen-mother 1 taking the king by the ear and lead¬ 
ing him across L.\. No, but the King will. Work your 
way round to the other door gradually, and heaven 
grant you meet the rabbit on your journey ! 

[She turns to meet her visitors. The king im- 

willingly opens the door, then, seeing his ^ 
mother is not noticing, shnts it and, running 
back, hides under the table. The servant 
shoics in denise de beaujolis, her father, and 
the CARDINAL, then exits R. again. 

IC.I Ah, my Lord Cardinal, you have returned, and 
with your company. Welcome, Denise and Monsieur 
de Beaujolis, welcome ! It is more than time you graced 

our apartment. . , tt j 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS | in a shrill, piping coice |. Honourea, 

your Majesty, honoured, Tm sure. As I was saying 

to the Cardinal as we came along, though we’re by no 

means unused to select society and 1 hope we know 

how to behave, my girl and I, still, it makes you jump 

to be summoned bang into the palace, all in a jjSy? 

to speak, and before- 

DENISE. Be quiet. Father. Your Majesty, were ]ust 
overwhelmed. I never thought you’d play the hand¬ 
some like this. . , 

QUEEN-MOTHER. It IS a pleasure I've long promised 

myself. Come, be seated. 

[The QUEEN-MOTHER sits abovc the large table L. 
DENISE and M. DE BEAUJOLIS sit at the smal 

table R., denise up stage. 

Seldom does a poor Queen have time to rejoice and 
make merry, but my Lord Cardinal, finding us in sombre 
mood, thought your sweet grace and winning v^ys oi 
which we have heard much—might somewhat cheer us. 

CARDINAL [boiuiiig to the guests]. Beauty and wis¬ 
dom are ever the solace of royalty.^ , i d 

[He sits in the chair belou? the door K. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. As I was saying as we came 
my girl can beat the noblest lady in the land when it 
comes to looks, while as for wisdom, I can tell you, my 
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lord, if you’d been in some of the tight corners I’ve 
been in you’d have shivered in your scarlet shoes. You 
know, your Majesty, women have always played the 

very devil with me; they’re so damned- 

DENISE. Now, Father! Your Majesty, what an 
apartment! Just fancy living here ! I must say I like 
a bit of taste. Charles always says you do yourself weU. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Does he indeed ? Very good of him, 
I’m sure. You see somewhat of my son ? 

DENISE. Somewhat ? Hullo, that’s good! Charles 
and I are—well, the best of friends, you know. 

M. de beaujolis. That’s the way to put it. Tactful, 
tactful. And as your Majesty well knows, one can’t be 

too tactful, because women are so damned- 

DENISE. Be quiet, Father ! You know, your Majesty, 

I first met the King during a dog-fight in the palace 
gardens. He came upon it quite unofficially, you know, 
and tried to separate them. Oh, how I laughed ! I 
was all doubled up, and the King, seeing that, of course, 
sent away his gentlemen, and—well, that was the 
beginning of a great many things. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Swcet child. I’m sure it must have 
been. We also must be good friends, you and I. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. There ! What did I say ? I knew 
the Queen would take to her at once ; they’re so much 
alike. Not that we were really uneasy, your Majesty, 
because we feel we know you very well already, as 
Charles always gives us the latest tit-bits from the 
palace, and we laugh fit to kill ourselves when we hear 
of the Cardinal and all those damned - 

CARDINAL. Some other time, Monsieur de Beaujolis, 
I beg ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. It is all Very interesting, but you 
must be tired and need refreshment. Possibly you have 
^ heard of my cook’s lemon-cheese cakes ? 

DENISE. Haven’t we just! The King is always licking 
his lips over thejn. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. They rejuvenate the mouth, 
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invigorate the stomach, and impart the spices of Araby 

to the breath. . . i u 

QUEEN-MOTHER. How Well you put it . My cook has 

lust made a fresh batch ; you must taste them without 
^ [She rises and strikes the bell 

[The SERVANT enters R. 

Bring in the cakes. [The servant exits R. 

M.^DE BEAUJOLIS denise in the rihs). We are 

getting on well, aren t we ? 

DENISE. We should do if you’d behave better. 

The SERVANT enters R. untH the cakes, crosses, 
and lays them on the table before the queen- 


mother. 

M DE BEAUJOLIS. Go on ! Behave yourself . 

DENISE. Don’t be silly. Once a lady always a lady. 

[She slaps hnn. 

I Meanwhile the servant has retired, and he now 
brings in the wine. He places tivo goblets on 
the large table L., and ttoo on the small 

table R. , i ■ i 

QUEEN-MOTHER |crossing to DENISE and stroking her 
head.] Pretty creature! Your playful ways delight my 
heart. I can see that Charles has excellent taste. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. Taste ? The King never makes a 
mistake when it comes to women. Just like his father. 

I always remember the old King saying—in public too, 
mark vou—that the damnedest — 

[The CARDINAL rises. 

CARDINAL. Will not your Majesty commence the 

feast ? r^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER [crossing back to her seat abonc t 

table R. and sitting]. With pleasure, my Lord Cardinal. 

Come, Jet us be madly gay ! [She throxvs herself back 

and laughs a hollow laugh.] Ha ! Ha ! 

CARDINAL [echoing]. Ha! Ha! xj \ u t 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS [laughing htstili/]. He! He. He. 

I do like a bit of fun, I do ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I hopC yOU get it. (To DENISE, lljtt 9 
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the dish of cahes] Do you observe how prettily these 

cakes are arranged ? 

DENISE. The letter M, upon my word ! 

CARDINAL. The Queen’s initial. A compliment of the 

cook. 

DENISE. Well, they do things in style here, I must say. 

I wish poor old Charles could see me eating cakes with 
you ; he’d never believe his eyes. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I trust the King is occupied else¬ 
where. Come, my lord, will you serve us ? 

CARDINAL [crossing to L. of queen-mother]. Most will¬ 
ingly, madam. [He hands the dish of cahes to her. 

queen-mother [taking a cake and handing the dish 
back to him]. Let no monarch forget to reverence the 
Church. 

CARDINAL [bowing and taking a cake]. Madam, the 

Church is deeply honoured. 

queen-mother [rising and taking the dish to the de 
beaujolis]. Now, pray help yourselves and help again, 
for they ax*e as nourishing as they are delicious. 

cardinal [lifting a goblet from the table], A toast! 
To the great Queen-mother ! Success to her plans and 
destruction to her enemies ! 

THE DE BEAUJOLIS [getting up, raising their goblets, 
and drinking]. The great Queen-mother! Success to 
her plans and destruction to her enemies! 

[They sit down again. 
[The CARDINAL sits in the chair L. of the table. 
QUEEN-MOTHER [fo DENISE ]. How are you feeling? 
DENISE [a little astonisked]. Perfectly well, I thank 
you, your Majesty. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Have one more, I beg of you. [Mop¬ 
ing round to behind m. de beaujolis] You are still in 
perfect health, I suppose ? 

M. DE beaujolis. Never better in my life, your 
• Majesty. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [handing him the dish]. You must 
really have another. 

[He takes one. There is a slight pause. 
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|C., observing him] Wonderful ! 

M. DE BEAUJOLis. What is wonderful, if I may ask, 
your Majesty ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Your Constitutions. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. Oh, we’re a tough family, I can ^ 
tell you. And it’s a good job I am tough, because, as 
the Cardinal very well knows, women are so- 

QUEEN-MOTHER. And you, child, are perfectly mar¬ 
vellous. Is it fresh air or natural resistance ? 

DENISE. What on earth do you mean, your Majesty ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. I think I Can safely tell you—indeed, 

I suppose you have every right to know—that if your 
constitutions had any sense of decency you ought to be 
dying by now. 

THE DE BEAUJOLIS (risiiK/]. Ought to be dying by 
now ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Certainly; and the fact that you’re 
not is the finest example of lower-class tenacity I have 
ever seen. ^ 

DENISE \howUng]. Oh ! Oh ! Caught like rats ! Just 
like rats! | To m. de beaujolis] You old imbecile! You 
ought to have known ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Of course he ought, but old im¬ 
beciles never do. Why are you so astonished ? Did 
you suppose I would let this disgraceful affair between 
you and Charles continue ? You may lay traps for my 
idiotic son, but I can lay traps as well, and with the 
assistance of my good cardinal will soon rid the country 
of a couple of pests. 

DENISE. I can’t believe it ! I won’t believe it! 

M. de beaujolis. Oh, it can’t possibly be true ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Since they find it so difficult to 
believe you'd better explain, my lord. 

cardinal [rising, affably]. Like all great projects, it « 
is beautifully simple. The Queen-mother, with her 
accustomed skill, poisoned all the tarts of the letter M 
with the exception of the two at the bottom, which- 
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KING [suddenly rising between them jrom under the 
table]. —which I ate when Mother wasn’t looking! 

IA terrible pause. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [recovering]. Charles, where did you 
^ come from ? 

KING. Under the table, and it’s true what I said about 
the tarts. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. But when did you eat them ? 

KING. When you were looking out of the window'. 

CARDINAL. But those two were intended for the 
Queen-mother and myself. 

KING. Precisely. Well, you took the two next. |To 
the queen-mother] I told you the legs of the M were 
too long. 

CARDINAL. But, good heavens, that means that we’re 
all- 

ALL. Poisoned! 

M. DE beaujolis. It’s a have, that’s what it is, a 
beastly have ! 

^ 4 DENISE. Poisoned ! After all my pains to catch the 
King! After all the planning and plotting ! Oh, it 
can’t be true ! [Crossing to the king] Have I put up 
with your silly jokes and tiresome animals, wasted my 
money on complexion doctors, and dressed far above 
my means for it all to be spoilt by a horrible old cat 
who has already poisoned half Europe, including her 
husband ! 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. I must say Denise is right. Why, 
I could have spent years peacefully thieving like my 
father before me if I hadn’t tried to get this worthless 
chit fixed up in the palace. It’s a shame, that’s what 
it is, a beastly shame ! A clever man like myself all 
done to nothing because a king has slobbered over a 
hussy ! 

CARDINAL [crossing to above table R.]. I must say 
* this is a shock. A shock ! I can scarcely realize it. It 
ought not to have happened ; at least, not to a prince of 
the Church ; and I don’t mind saying I was ill prepared, 
very ill prepared indeed. I may have looked the part, 
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and. of course, I was very careful not to take too many 
vows and all that kind of nonsense ; still, you know, 
there were all manner of little things not exactly in 
tone, perliaps, and I don’t mind saying it now. There’s 
been finite a lot of going on in my life, really. Why, 
only yesterday- 

QUErN-MOTHER. My Lord Cardinal, you have no need 
to enliven our last moments by boasting. It does not 
surprise me to liear that your past is the colour of your 
robe, or th::t the woman is heartless, or the father a 
thief, but the appalling foolishness of my preposterous 
son has never ceased to amaze me. and I shall die in a 
state of stupefied astonishment at his never-ending 
idiocy. 

KING \c)ohicf in the queen-mother up C.]. What’s the 
good of cursing me ? I’m as astonished as anybody. 

M. i>K BEAUJOLis [to denise). To think of all the 
trouble 1 took to pass you off as my daughter ! 

KING. Oh, then, slie isn’t your daughter? 

M. DE BEAU.TOLTS. What do you think ? I picked her 
up in the gutter. 

DENISE [to the king]. To think of all the trouble I 
took to make you think I adored you ! 

KING. Oh, then, you don’t adore me ? 

DENISE. How could I? [Turning down L.] A fool 
like you ! 

KING. Well, this is a pretty end to an idyllic love- 
affair. 

CARDINAL. A pretty end to years of triumphant com¬ 
promise ! 

M. DE REAUJOLis. — of Comfortable knavery ! 

DENISE.— of delicious amours ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Silcucc! It lias happened, and 

tiirough an idiot. All my life I have noticed that there 
is an idiot at the bottom of every important event. But 
at least we know each other fairly well by now, so, 
while our constitutions still resist the drug, let us shake 
hands and prepare for a swift journey. 
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CARDINAL. Nevertheless, I think I ought to say that 
I’ve been rather- 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Cardinal, you are incorrigible ! 

[They begin to shake hands. 

KING [crossing to down R., taking out a handkerchief, 
and sitting]. Used as I am to Court life, this is begin¬ 
ning to affect me. 

[The QUEEN-MOTHER lias shaken hands with the 
CARDINAL and M. DE BEAUJOLis, and is just 
approaching denise when a great bang is 
heard. All jump. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. Now does that mean we’ve reached 
heaven or the other place ? [The servant rushes in. 

SERVANT [falling on his knees]. Oh, your Majesty, 
the King’s rabbit! 

QUEEN-MOTHER [folding her arms and staring nobly 
into space]. Fool, we have passed beyond a king’s 
rabbit! 

cardinal ^ [folding their arms and staring into 

DENISE -space]. Passed beyond a king’s 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS J rabbit. 

SERVANT. But, your Majesty, a great calamity has 
happened! 

QUEEN-MOTHER [as before]. Calamities mean nothing 
to us now. 

CARDINAL 1 

DENISE [as before]. Nothing to us now. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS J 

SERVANT. But the King will be furious ! 

QUEEN-MOTHER [as before]. A king’s fury is beneath 
us. 

CARDINAL 'l 

DENISE y [as before]. Quite beneath us. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS J 

KING [rising, going to servant, and shaking him]. 
Fool! What has happened ? 

SERVANT. Sire, your rabbit has exploded. It ate up 
the cheese-cakes ! 
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QUEEN-MOTHER ] 

CARDINAL I [coming out oj their trance]. The 

DENISE 1 cheese-cakes ? 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS J 

SERVANT. Oh. pardon, your Majesties ! When I 
returned to the cakes after your Majesty had called me 
I found the rabbit eating the last one, and in conse¬ 
quence it has gone and exploded. The cook will take 
it as a personal insult. 

QUEEN-MOTHER [stepping down C. 1 But you brought 
the cakes back here ! 

SERVANT. I flew to get .some more from the cook, and 
we arranged them as before. We thought all would be 
■well. 

QUEEN-MOTHER | loolciuc/ (it the Others]. All would be 
well ! 

KING. I told you that rabbit would be useful. So 
glad ! 


QUICK CURTAIN 
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THE DUMB WIFE OF CHEAPSIDE 

A COMEDY 

By Ashley Dukes 
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Alderman John^ro^^ a City haberdasher ^ ' 

Mistress Ann GroSt, his young wif^ 

Master Quill^ an attorney 

Master Julep, a physician f (f - />■<- 

Master Sunder, a surgeon 
Master Ounce, an apothecary 
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' The scene is the alderman's house in Cheapsidf, Lon¬ 
don, in the Middle Ages. The costumes should he 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. A curtained 
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Thkre iHc dramatic critics who can analyse other people's plays, 
but lack the constructive imagination and craftsmanship necessary 
for creating plays of their own. Mr Ashley Dukes belongs to 
the Oliver class of critics who can achieve as successKilly as 
they can appraise. He was a dramatic critic for various papers 
both before and after the Great War ; ne has written four or five 
excellent volumes like Modern Dramatists and The Youngest 
Drama ; he has translated or adapted plays from the German 
and French—‘‘The Machine Wreckers," "Elizabeth of England,” 
"No Man’s Land," and "Mozart," for example; and he has 
written original plays like "The Fountain Head" and "The 
Man with a Load of Mischief.” the latter of which earned for 
the author a great popular success. " The Dumb Wife of Cheap- 
side ’’ is a brilliant dramatization of an amusing story from 
Rabelais. 
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THE DUMB WIFE OF CHEAPSIDE^ 


A SHOWMAN dressed in ike cap and robe of a medieval 
doctor comes before the curtain and beats his drum^ 
as though to gather sightseers at a fair. 


SHOWMAN. Good masters and mistresses, come into 
our playhouse, and you shall see us act, for our profit 
and your pleasure, a most moral comedy called The 
Dumb Wife of Cheapside. Nay, it is a most ancient 
comedy too, having been acted above fifty thousand 
times since the beginning of the world, and written 
down a score of times at least; and such comedies, like 
wines and cheeses, are the better-for their age. Our 
tale is drawn from Master Francis Rabelais, his Panta- 
gruel, chapter the thirty-fourth, where you may read it 
if you will; but we being players would have you see 

it instead. 

[He beats his drum. 
Here in my hand is a bill of the characters, which I will 
read, and that is all you shall know of the comedy until 
we take your pence. They are Alderman John Groat, 
a haberdashex of Cheapside ; and Mistress Ann Groat, 
his nevdy wedded wife j and Master Quill, his attorney, 
and Master Julep, a learned physician; and Master 
Sunder, a surgeon—nay, a very skilful surgeon, since 
I shall presently play him myself; and Master Ounce, 
a most precise apothecary ; and servants in the Alder¬ 
man’s house, which is our scene. And further we 
warrant and certify these characters to be imaginary, 
like the matter of the play; so let no person so named 
proceed against us for slander under peril of being 
called a greater fool than our alderman. And now to 
begin, good mistresses and masters! 


1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd. 2b boutn- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 

New York. 
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[He withdraws behind the curtain, which 
presently opens. The scene is the hall of the 
Alderman's house. To the actor's R.. in the 
background, is the entrance from the street^ 
and to the L. a door leading to the living- 
rooms. The only furniture consists of an 
oaken table, around which are placed three 
chairs. On the table C. are a flask of wine 
and pewter cups, and to L. of them an in/c- 
horn. Beneath the table a stool. The scene 
is empty when the curtain rises. A knock 
is heard at the street-door. A manservant 
enters L., crosses over, and opens it. admit¬ 
ting MASTER QUILL, who pauses for an instant 
on the threshold, and then eiiters briskly, 

MASTER QUILL \coming i?.C. |. Your master is await¬ 
ing me. 

MANSERVANT jnt door R.]. Sir, whom shall I announce 
to his Worship ? 

MASTER QUILL |ioit?i ciic/nity|. Young man, you have 
not been long in his service, or you would know that 
I am Master Quill, his attorney, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

MANSERVANT. I ask pardon, sir. 1 Crosses to L.C.j 
His Worship shall know that you are here. 

MASTER QUILL [recalling him with a gesture [. Stay, 
Is your mistress at home ? 

MANSERVANT. She is gone with her waiting-woman 
to the cloth fair on Smithfield. 

MASTER QUILL. Ti'ue, it is the feast of Saint Bartholo¬ 
mew. And has your mistress—is your mistress- It 

is no matter, young man ; you may go. 

MANSERVANT. My master will be with your Honour 
directly. [Exit L. 

MASTER QUILL (a/o)ie. R.C.]. Now, what can the 
Alderman want with me ? I was amazed to hear of his 
wedding. A snug haberdasher of Cheapside, turned 
forty, away he goes for a jaunt in Surrey, and returns 
home married, if you please ! Married—without so 
much as a ‘ By your leave ’ to his attorney ! I vow no 
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good can come of it. [He comes to the table, sniffs at the 
fixLsk of wine, and seats himself R. of table.] She has a 
pretty face, doubtless—but no money, from all I hear. 
That is bad. Money should marry money ; ’tis a law of 
^ life. And she is young, they say. That is none too 
good : forty should marry thirty, to my thinking. I 
fear for honest John Groat. 

[Enter the alderman L. quill rises. 

Ahem! Good morning'to your Worship. 

ALDERMAN [as though preoccupied]. Ah, it is you, 
Master Quill ? Pray be seated. 

[master QUILL sits R. of table. 

MASTER QUILL. I trust your Worship is well ? 

ALDERMAN. My health could not be better, Master 
Quill. [He seats himself L. of table.] No doubt you have 
heard of my marriage ? 

MASTER QUILL. The news reached me but yesterday, 
so that I am one of the first to wish you joy. 

ALDERMAN. I thank you, Master Quill, I thank you. 
Now you will guess that I wish to make a settlement 
upon my bride. 

MASTER QUILL [taking out his writing-tablet]. I shall 
be happy to receive your Worship’s commands. To such 
a man as you, Master Groat, I need not counsel pru¬ 
dence, prudence.... 

ALDERMAN. I wish to Settle upon my wife, Ann Groat, 
the whole of the property I now possess. 

MASTER QUILL. The whole of your property ! But, 
my good sir, that is a will and not a marriage-gift! 

ALDERMAN. It is my will. 

[master QUILL makes a gesture of protest. 
Nay, you need not try to dissuade me. I know my 
mind, Master Quill. 

MASTER QUILL. You are a man in the prime of life, 
with a thriving trade that may need money for its 
growth. Pray reflect before entrusting your fortune 
to a woman’s hands, however dear she may be to you. 
Consider too the effect upon your wife’s good name. 
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The City matrons will certainly be envious. They will 
say she has talked you into an act of folly. 

ALDERMAN. Ah, would that were possible ! Master 
Quill. I must tell you that my wife is dumb. 

MASTER QUILL [rishig, in astonisln?icnt]. Your wife is 
dumb ? 

ALDERMAN. Unhappily she has been dumb from her 
birth. 

MASTER QUILL. Do I hcai* you aright ? 

alderman. Alas, it is too true ! 

MASTER QUILL. But how, then, could you marry 
her ? 

ALDERMAN. Shc wos able to signify her assent. 

MASTER QUILL. By what means ? 

ALDERMAN. She embraced me warmly, even before 
my declaration was ended. 

MASTER QUILL \sits Gs hcjorc]. Thcii it appears she 
is not deaf ? 

ALDERMAN. Her hearing is good enough : nay, it is 
better than yours or mine. This morning I had no 
sooner remarked that it was a fine day and the feast of 
Saint Bartholomew than she took the purse from my 
hand and ran with her waiting-woman to the fair on 
Smithfield. 

MASTER QUILL. And this is the wife to whom you 
would make over your fortune ! 

ALDERMAN. I love her. Master Quill, and I wish to 
give her proof of my trust. Poor child, I know she 
will not easily hold her own among the gossips of Cheap- 
side. They shall have reason to envy my treasure ! 

MASTER QUILL. I am amazcd by such rashness. 

ALDERMAN. Wait, Mastci* Quill. I have another 
reason for this marriage-gift, and one that you may 
think more prudent. 

MASTER QUILL. Indeed, I hope so. 

ALDERMAN. Let me be sure we are not overheard. 
\Hc rises, goes io the door L., listens, and returns to L. 
of table.] I hear it rumoured. Master Quill, that a new 
tax is shortly to be levied upon heads of families, accord- 
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ing to their means. Is not that sheer robbery of bread¬ 
winners and thrifty citizens like myself ? 

MASTER QUILL. We none of us like taxation. Master 

Groat, and yet we must endure it. 

alderman. Nay, hear me out. \He sits L. of table.] 

I settle all I possess upon my wife, who will be dumb 
to the Treasury’s questionings. As for myself, I am as 
good as nenniless; let them tax me as they please. 
Now what do you say to my plan ? 

master quill. You have missed your calling. Master 
Groat: you should have been a lawyer and not a 
haberdasher. But what if your wife should prove a 
spendthrift ? 

alderman. My goods are what women chiefly run 
to buy. In my warehouse are silks and ribbons enough 
to bedeck all the dumb ladies in Christendom. If my 
wife should spend too freely the money will come over 
my own counter. 

master quill. Nay, I foresee that you may eyen 
grow rich again, thanks to this handsome provision 
you are making for her. [He rises.] Yes, I will draw 
up the deed of settlement you wish. 

alderman. Very good, Master Quill. |He rises, goes 
behind the table, and pours out wine.] Now, pray take 
a cup of wine with me, and let us speak as friends. You 
must not think me indifferent to my wife’s affliction. 

I confess that it troubles me deeply. 

MASTER QUILL [taking the cup of wine that is handed 
to him.]. It is true a dumb wife must be poor company 
for a man of spirit like yourself. 

alderman. There are times when I can scarcely bear 
to look into her eyes. [He returns to L. of table, and 
^notions quill to be seated on the R., as before.] She 
would speak if she could, Master Quill! 

MASTER quill. I am sure of it. 

alderman. Nay, she would utter the prettiest, the 

tenderest, the most loving, of thoughts ! 

MASTER QUILL. Hum ! Of that one can never be so 
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alderman. Do you doubt my word ? 

MASTER quill. I see that you are a newly wedded 
husband Master Groat, and I drink your very good 
health \He raises his cup, and they drink to each 

other.l But if you know her so well, why should her 
dumbness distress you so deeply ? 

ALDERMAN \setting doivn his cup]. I long to hear of 
her happiness from her own lips. Nay, I will tell you 
that to fondle a dumb wife is no joy at all. such is the 
pam o» longing for her speech. 

master quill. These arc strange fancies. You should 
remember that the oracles of the ancients were mostly 
dumb, and that was their virtue. 

alderman. I am a plain man. Master Quill, and I 

know that her dumbness stands between us. Only 

yesterday, as wc walked in Cheapside. an impudent 

apprentice looked into her face and smiled. Could she 

tell me of her loathing for that fellow’s base effrontery ? 

No, Master Quill ! I held her closer and hurried her 

homeward, while she looked upon me with so pitiful 

a gaze that my eyes filled with tears. Ah. Master Quill. 

1 am the happiest of men in possessing such a treasure. 

and the wretchedest in being parted from her by this 
misfortune ! 

MASTER QUILL. Since we speak as friends, Master 
Groat, let me tell you that you are a man of sense in 
^ade, but a simpleton in having married a dumb wife. 
Yet as one husband to another, I grant that your state 
ha.s some advantages. [Risinp and cowing C.] Now I 
will fake my leave, since to-day I shall be unable to pay 
my respects to Mistress Groat. 

ALDERMAN |risinpl. Pray do not go. Master Quill' 
bhe may return at any moment. I hear her step already. 

She IS here. Master Quill, .she is here! fHc crosses R.l 
Let me but open the door ! 

MASTER QUILL [crossing over L., and shaking his 

head.] Ah, Master Groat, 1 said that vou were a newly 
wedded husband! 
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[The ALDERMAN, opening the door R., reveals the 
young and beautiful ann standing on the 
threshold. She enters, followed by her 
WAITING-WOMAN, who Carries her fairings. 
The WAITING-WOMAN comes down stage R., 
while ANN advances slowly to the C., regard¬ 
ing MASTER QUILL. 

ALDERMAN [bustUng beside her]. My dearest Ann, 
this is Master Quill, the attorney, who has come to pay 
his respects to you. Master Quill, I present you to my 
bride. 

MASTER QUILL [coTTiing to her]. Mistress Ann, I kiss 
your hand. Nay, I see the rumour of your beauty is 
less than the truth. 

[ann slowly turns her head to her waiting- 
woman, as though requiring her to interpret. 

waiting-woman [with a curtsy to master quillJ. My 
mistress desires me to thank you kindly, sir. 

alderman. You see, Master Quill, by what make¬ 
shifts we must converse ! [To ann] But, my love, what 
is this look in your eyes ? What has befallen you ? 
Was there some riot in the fair ? Ah, why was I not 
there to guard you, my treasure ? 

MASTER QUILL. Come, Master Groat, you see your 
lady before you safe and sound ! 

ALDERMAN. No, she is trembling ; she is pale ! Ann, 
my dove, my darling, why can you not speak to me ? 
Why can you not speak ? 

[He brings a chair in front of the table C., and 
seats ANN in it. A silence, ann turns again 
to her waiting-woman, as though bidding 
her speak. 

waiting-woman. It was but a trifle, sir. My mistress 
yishes you to think no more of it. 

ALDERMAN. What, is her own husband not to know 
what has befallen her ? Tell me, woman! 

WAITING-WOMAN. Your pardon, sir. It was but the 
learned doctor whom we saw at the fair- 
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alderman [standing beside ann|. What learned 
doctor ? 

waiting-woman.' He who loosens the tongues of the 
dumb, to make them speak. 

ALDERMAN. Can there be such a man ? \He turns to 
MASTER QUILL. I Tell me, Master Quill ! 

MASTER QUILL. It is true this physician is well 
known. His name is Master Julep, and he sets up his 
booth at every London fair. With him is a surgeon- 
barber, Master Sunder, who is skilled in the art of 
severing the tongue-strings of mutes. I have seen them 

perform this operation before a crowd as an advertise¬ 
ment of tlieir craft. 

alderman. You have seen it with your own eyes ? 

[He crosses to master quill L. 
waiting-woman [crossing to alderman’s place beside 
ann|. Aye, and we would have seen it too, but my poor 

mistre.ss stood all a-fremble. and I feared she would 
swoon away ! 

alderman fdirRhif; on her]. Be silent, woman' ITo 
master quill I Now, Master Quill—upon whom was 
this miracle performed ? 

master quill. Upon a maid, if I remember aright. 

bhe was seated in a chair, where a draught was first 

administered to her by the apothccarv. Master Ounce. 

waiting-woman. Aye, that was the short gentle¬ 
man s name ! 

alderman ffnrnincf on her]. Be silent. I say! [To 

MASTER quill, as hc/ore] Proceed, Master Quill pro¬ 
ceed. 

[The wAiTiNG-woiMAN I'etirc.s down stage R. 

master quill. Then Master Sunder, the surgeon. 

taking an instrument that resembled a common pair of 

shears But let me not alarm your good lady, who 
IS certainly pale- 

alderman feoQer/?/|. It is no matter. Proceed! 
i\iaster quill, laking this instrument, I say, he 
declared in a loud voice that he would loosen her 
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tongue, he addressed himself to the task, which was 
accomplished in a twinkling. 

ALDERMAN. And did the maid speak ? 

MASTER QUILL. Yes, indeed, 1 will not swear that 
she was dumb before, but she spoke afterwai'ds. 

ALDERMAN. Fluently ? 

MASTER QUILL. Copiously. 

alderman [reluming to C. of stage]. Ah, Master 

Quill, why did you not tell me sooner of this famous 
doctor ? 

MASTER QUILL. You have but this morning told me 
of your lady’s dumbness. And as your attorney I must 
counsel prudence- 

alderman. Prudence—with my poor wife awaiting 
deliverance from her infirmity ! 

MASTER QUILL. If she has been dumb from birth I do 
not see the urgency of the matter. 

ALDERMAN [between master quill and ann]. You are 
heartless, Master Quill! Only look at her now ! See 
the mournful eyes she turns upon us as we speak ! Do 
they not reproach us? Does she not cry out for the 
gift of speech ? Consider her youth, her loveliness ! 
Nay, touch her if you will, and assure yourself that she 
is a woman and no image in female shape ! 

master quill. Since you have married her I will 
accept your testimony on that point. 

ALDERMAN. My dear Ann, my heart’s delight, would 
you not rejoice to speak ? Do not your lips burn to 
tell your husband of your love for him ? See, Master 
Quill, how she answers me! Was ever so joyful a 
movement seen in any woman ? Could her tongue be 
loosened at this moment I vow we should hear the 
chant of the seraphim, no less ! This doctor shall be 
summoned immediately! Where is my manservant ? 
Matthew, Matthew! [The manservant enters L. 

MANSERVANT. I am here, your Worship. 

ALDERMAN. Run swiftly to the fair on Smithfield, and 
fetch me the famous physician, Master Julep, and his 
surgeon. Master Sunder! Why do you linger here ? 
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MANSERVANT. How shall I know them, your Worship ? 

ALDERMAN. Master Quill will tell you. 

MASTER QUILL. Master Sunder is known by his voice. 
Indeed, I wonder we do not hear him at this distance 
from the field. 

ALDERMAN. Bring them instantly ! Say that Master 
Groat, the Alderman, xequires their services ! Promise 
them that I will pay them well ! 

MANSERVANT. I go, your Worship ! 

[The MANSERVANT rUTLS out R. 

ALDERMAN. Ah, what happiness is mine ! Ann, 
dearest Ann, I have endowed you already with my 
worldly goods. Master Quill is here to draw up the 
settlement of my estate upon you. 

MASTER QUILL. Ahem ! I think you should now 
reflect upon the wisdom of that course. 

ALDERMAN. No, my foi'tune shall be hers! [To ants’] 
Does not that overjoy you, my darling ? 

I ANN turns slowly to the waiting-woman, as before. 

WAITING-WOMAN. My mistress offers her thanks to 
your Worship. 

ALDERMAN [standing by ann and holding her hand]. 
But now I have a greater gift in store for both of us. You 
shall speak, my love, you shall speak ! No longer must 
I scan your face to read the thoughts you hide from me— 
alas, so unwillingly ! 

MASTER QUILL [comhig towards C.j. One word with 
you, Master Groat. If you are bent upon this under¬ 
taking it is not for me to dissuade you from it. 

alderman. No, Master Quill, you need not waste your 
breath ! 

MASTER QUILL. But I must wam you that by the 
common law the patient’s consent must be given to every 
surgical operation. 

alderman [to ann]. I have it, my love, have I not? 
[To MASTER quill] See how gladly she nods and smiles 
to me ! I have it. Master Quill! 

MASTER quill. Nay, she must deliver it in writing. 
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ALDERMAN. A plague upon the lawyers! [He sits L. 
of table.] What shall I write for her ? 

master quill. Ahem! [Pacmg up and down L.] 
Write, Master Groat: “ I, Ann Groat, married woman, 

being of sound mind, do hereby solemnly declare that I 

% consent to the loosening of my tongue-” 

alderman [writing\. “—of my tongue-” 

MASTER QUILL. “ —by such degree of skill as is 
commonly used by surgeons ; and I further declare that 

I ind emn ify my husband, John Groat-” 

ALDERMAN. That goes without saying, Master Quill ! 
MASTER QUILL. Nothing in the law goes without say¬ 
ing. Write, if you please : “ —my husband, John Groat, 

and his attorney, Oliver Quill, here present, against all 
consequences of the said operation, whether they be pain, 
blood-letting, distemper, death, or any other inconveni¬ 
ence.” 

WAITING-WOMAN. Ah, my poor mistress! She is 
almost in a swoon already! 

^ MASTER QUILL. Write, Master Groat: “ Whereto I 

solemnly affix my seal and signature, in the presence of 
these my witnesses-” 

alderman [writing]. “—these my witnesses.” [He 
turns Ann’s chair so that the deed lies before ?ie7*.] You 
shall make your mark, my love. So, it is finished. Here 
is the deed, Master Quill. , 

MASTER QUILL. It shall be guarded in my strong-room. 

[He takes the deed and goes down L. 

[As the ALDERMAN rises the voice of master 
SUNDER is heard in the street. 
alderman. But what sound do I hear ? Is a storm 
approaching ? 

MASTER QUILL. That is the voice of the surgeon, Master 
Sunder.. 

^ alderman. Is it possible ? 

master sunder [in the distance]. Make way, make 
way, good people all, for Master Julep, the wise physician. 
Make way, make way! 
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WAITING-WOMAN. Ah, I feai' for my poor mistress 1 
See how she trembles now ! 

alderman. I am myself alarmed, that I confess. 

[To annJ My love, will you await the faculty in your 
own chamber ? No, she shakes her head ; she wishes 
to remain ! My brave Ann ! ^ 

MASTER SUNDER [outsicle]. Should any poor man have 

a wart upon his nose let him but wait, and we will 

presently remove it free of cost. Nay, we will extirpate 

a tumour for the first-comer of a score—only make way ' 

Where is the house of Alderman Groat, the haberdasher, 

who seeks our aid ? [Knocking at the door. 

MASTER QUILL [crossing over R. towards the door]. 

After the blast of his voice truly his knock is but a tinkle ! 

[The ALDERMAN hiirrics to the door. 

alderman. Ah, let me open myself to these great 
doctors ! 

[ann has risen, and she and her waiting-woman 
cros.s over L., where they stand together. 
master sunder and master ounce enter first, 
and hoio low on either side of the doorway. ^ 
They are followed by master julep, the phy¬ 
sician. MASTER JULEP aolvances to the C. of 
stage before he speaks. 

master julep. Where is Alderman Groat, the haber¬ 
dasher ? 

alderman [comiiig forward], I am here. 

master julep. I am Master Julep, the physician, at 

your service. These are my humble fellow-craftsmen, 

Master Sunder, the surgeon, and Master Ounce, the 
apothecary. 

[master sunder and master ounce houj loxo in 

turn: theii both go down sfnge R. 

alderman. Masters, I bid you welcome to my house. 

master JULEP. And, pray, where is the subject of 
our skill ? ■' 

alderman [pointing to ann|. Alas, you see before you ^ 
my own wife, who implores your aid ! 

master julep [addressing ann]. Madam, I am privi- 
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ledged to grant that boon. But you are silent. You 
perceive, masters—she speaks not a word ! 

ALDERMAN. I must tell you, good gentlemen, that my 
wife- 

MASTER JULEP. Say no more, Master Alderman : it is 
for us to establish the nature of the ailment. Bring me 
my spectacles. [master ounce hands them to him.] 
Hum ! I perceive that she is young and comely. Pray 
feel her pulse. Master Sunder. 

MASTER SUNDER. Most willingly, honoured master ! 

[master sunder approaches ann. 

MASTER JULEP. Nay, I will feel it myself. [He comes 
to ANN and feels her pidse.] The beat is gentle, gentle 
-Let her be seated. 

alderman. I wish to say, masters, that my wife- 

[master sunder crosses to ann, mid brings her 
to the chair L. of the table. 

MASTER julep. Do you discover any deformity of her 
figure, Master Sunder ? 

[master sunder turns ann round and round 
before seating her. The alderman goes down 
stage R. 

MASTER SUNDER. None as yet, honoured master, none 
as yet. 

ALDERMAN [returning to them]. Pray let me speak, 
good masters ! Unhappily my wife- 

MASTER JULEP. Have patience. Master Alderman, 
patience. Come, Master Ounce, regard her. Is she not, 
as sound as a rogel^ { j ~ ^ 

[master OUNCE makes nis examination of ann. 

MASTER OUNCE. That is but an appearance, no doubt. 

MASTER JULEP. You are right, Master Ounce : a physi¬ 
cian cannot be deceived. Nay, I have already inferred 
the cause of her disorder. 

[He thrusts master sunder and master ounce 
aside, and they go down stage R., chanting in 
unison. 

master SUNDER. O wise physician ! 

master OUNCE. O honoured master ! 
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ALDERMAN. I am in despair ! Pray let me tell you, 
masters- 

I He approaches master sunder and master 

OUNCE. 

master julep. I will tell you, Master Alderman, what 
ails your wife. \The alderman turns to him.\ Prepare 
yourself for grave news. She suffers from an aphony. ' 

alderman. An aphony? What is that? 

MASTER JULEP. It is otherwise known to the learned 
as obmutescence, or to the vulgar as want of speech. 

alderman. Alas, my poor wife has been dumb from 
her birth I 

MASTER JULEP. Master Alderman, you have the honour 
to confirm my judgment. I was myself about to declare 
her malady inherent, or, in other words, indigenous and 
ingenerate. 

WAITING-WOMAN. Alas, my poor mistress ! 

ALDERMAN. Nay. masters, I swear it is only inborn ! 

MASTER JULEP. Doubtless you agree with me. Master 
Sunder ? 

MASTER SUNDER | boieiTif; I agree, honoured 

master. 

MASTER JULEP [comiiif; dou'H R. to alderman). As for 
yourself, Master Alderman, you are the wisest of men. 

alderman. Because I have married a dumb wife ? 

MASTER JULEP. Because you have sent for me, Master 
Alderman ! [He returns C. of stage.) How rare is such 
discernment in a man of your riches and rank, inhabiting 
so noble a mansion as this ! There is but one doctor 
who can cure your wife’s infirmity, and I am he ! 

ALDERMAN. Indeed, I am glad to hear it. Master Julep ! 

MASTER JULEP. By the grace of Heaven and the aid 
of Master Sunder, my surgeon, I have loosened the tongue 
of countless mutes in my time. Nay, it is reckoned that 
the words I have released, were they written down in 
never so fine a hand, would stretch from Cheapside to 
the mountains of Tartary. As for the ligaments I have 
severed in this same operation, a ship’s rope could be 
made of them and yet leave fathoms to spare. 
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ALDERMAN. Is it possible ? 

MASTER JULEP. Let me but reach out my hand towards 
your wife. [He takes ann by the shoulder.\ This arm 
is a divining-rod. It tells me that her lips are a well of 
joyful speech. 

• ALDERMAN [coming to C. oj stage\. Aye, that is truly 
my hope, Master Julep ! I would have her speak to me 
lovingly, and therefore I have entreated your aid. 

MASTER JULEP. Then let your lady be led to her cham¬ 
ber, if you please. 

ALDERMAN. Can you not perform your surgery here? 

MASTER JULEP. The tongue of an alderman’s wife must 
not be loosened in the public view, like any pauper’s. 
Master Ounce will assure you of the need for her with¬ 
drawal. 

MASTER OUNCE. The prone posture is most favourable 
to the efficacy of my potion. 

MASTER SUNDER. And to my cleavage of the ligaments. 
[master ounce and master sunder go towards 
^ ANN, as if to lead her from the room. 

ALDERMAN. Stay, good masters, for mercy’s sake ! 

What is this potion you speak of ? What are these 
ligaments ? 

master julep. Master Alderman, it is not for the 
laity to know the secrets of our craft. Nay, we should 
not speak of them in the patient’s own presence. 

ALDERMAN [taking leave of ann L.C.]. Go, my poor 
Ann, but first let me embrace you ! Go, my treasure ! 
[ann and her waiting-woman go out L,, and 
master sunder and master ounce stand await¬ 
ing MASTER julep’s Orders. 

master julep. That is well. Come, masters, let us 
follow her. 

ALDERMAN. May I not be present at your cure ? 

master julep. Assuredly not, Master Alderman. The 
% birth of speech must be veiled in a decent privacy. 

master quill. Ahem! [InteT^osing] As his Wor¬ 
ship’s attorney, Master Julep, I must support his right 
to be present, should he so desire. 


\ 
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MASTER JULEP. Master Quill, we of the learned pro¬ 
fessions understand each other. Need I say more ? 

MASTER QUILL. I thank you, Master Julep, and with¬ 
draw iny claim. [master quill goes dovni stage L. 

ALDERMAN. Nay, that you shall not! I demand what 
is my right, Master Julep ! 

MASTER JULEP. So be it. Call for your instruments, 
Master Sunder. 

MASTER SUNDER. Ho, there ! Bring me the instru¬ 
ments that are carried on my mule ! 

[He goes to the door R., and the leathemi hag oj 
instruments is handed to him. 

ALDERMAN. On his mule ? What armoury can this 
be ? [master SUNDER opens the bag and displays its con¬ 
tents. 

MASTER SUNDER. My instruments are ready, honour¬ 
ed master ! 

ALDERMAN [crossing over J?.]. Ah, what do I behold ? 
That saw, those knives, those pliers ! c < 

MASTER SUNDER [shoiving Ms instruments]. My lan¬ 
cets and my forceps. Master Alderman ! 

ALDERMAN [recoUing]. I shudder for my poor Ann! 

MASTER julep. Do you still desire to be a witness of 
our skill ? 

ALDERMAN. No, mastors, not for the world ! I pray 
you, no ! 

MASTER JULEP. Then we permit you to remain below. 
[He goes to the door L.] Your instruments, Master 
Sunder ! Your chest, Master Ounce ! 

MASTER SUNDER. All is ready, honoured master ! 

MASTER OUNCE. All is ready, honoured master ! 

[master SUNDER and master ounce cross over 
together to L.C., while master quill goes up 
stage L., as if to join the parfg in leaving the 
hall. 

alderman. Ah, not so fast, masters, I beg of you! 
[He goes C., behind the table.] Here is wine. Pray 
refresh yourselves before your dreadful task ! 

master JULEP [blandly]. Indeed a happy thought, 
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Master Alderman! \He joins the alderman behind the 
table.) The draught will expel a multitude of bodily 
humours. [To his colleagues\ A happy thought, masters, 
is it not ? 

MASTER SUNDER. It will nei've our sinews, honoured 
master. 

[master sunder comes to the table, where the 
ALDERMAN is beginning to pour ont wine. 
MASTER JULEP Calmly takes the flask from his 
host's hand and thrusts him aside, making 
room for master sunder. 

MASTER JULEP. Nay, let me pour the wine. Master 
Alderman, for I see your hand is shaking. [He distri- 
bufcs cups of wine, while the alderman goes R. of the 

table.] Will you take a phial of liquor with us, Master 
Ounce ? 

MASTER ounce. You are too kind, honoured master. 

I He joins master sunder ond master julep behind the 
table, and drinks.) Your health, Master Alderman! 

ALDERMAN [reockes ont his hand for a cup of wine, but 
is forestalled by master sunder, who is standing nearest 

him.] Alas, masters, it is not my health that troubles 
me, but my wife’s ! 

master julep. Ha, ha ! Very good, Master Alderman ! 
You are a wag ! 

alderman. Indeed I did not know it, gentlemen ! 
MASTER julep [pourlng wine]. Another cup, Master 
Sunder ? A cup, Master Quill ? We of the learned 
professions must not quarrel. 

MASTER quill. No, indeed, Master Julep ! 

[master quill comes down to left of table, and 
joins the group of drinkers. 
master julep. Your health, Master Alderman ! 
master sunder. Your health ! 
master ounce. Your health ! 

[All drink deeply, master sunder and master 
julep turning their backs upon the alderman, 
who endeavours to attract their attention. 


6 
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ALDERMAN (cZespairnig/y]. Master Quill—Master Julep 

Master Sunder—Master Ounce—I beg of you, masters, 
not to forget your errand ! 

MASTER JULEP [ turning to hiin between tiro gulps of 

Nay, do not jest again ! Very good. Master 
Alderman ! Ha, ha ! 

MASTER SUNDER fscfting down his CRp|. Ha, ha, ha' 

MASTER OUNCE [joi^iuip in]. Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Ha 
ha ! 

[All laugh together, except the alderman, who 
makes hopeless gestures, as though to quell 
their merriment. 

[The curtain jails to denote a lapse of time, and 
rises again on the same scene, the same even- 
ing. The stage is empty. There is a knock 
at the door R. The manservant enters L.. 
crosses over to open the door, and admits 
MASTER QUILL, who COmCS RC. 

MASTER QUILL. Is his Woi'ship the Alderman at liomc 
this evening ? 

MANSERVANT. Yes, Master Quill 

\The manservant comes L.C. 

MASTER QUILL. So now it seems you know my name ? 

MANSERVANT. Pray be seated. Master Quill. 

. [master QUILL sits R. of table. 

His Worship bade me inform him of your coming. 

master quill. No doubt he is with your mistress ? 

MANSERVANT. His Worship is in his counting-house. 

I will bring him to you. [Exit L. 

MASTER QUILL faloRc]. That is a hasty fellow; he was 
gone again before I could ask after his mistress. But no 
inatter ; I shall hear the good news from her own lips, 
if the surgeon did his work aright. And I must claim 
my share of his fee. for I swear he does not profit by 
such a patient every day. [Rises.} Here is the Aider- 
man himself. [The alderman enters.] I wish your 
Worship good evening. ' 

d e e n i n ^ t o you. Master Quill. 

[He remains on the threshold of the doorway L. 
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MASTER QUILL. And how goes it with your lady wife 
since this morning s little operation ? 

[The ALDERMAN, Still in the doorway, looks ap¬ 
prehensively behind him, then closes the door, 

ALDERMAN. I thank you, Master Quill, she is well 
* enough, well enough. 

MASTER QUILL. Why Were you in your counting-house, 
and not at her bedside ? 

ALDERMAN [coDies to L. of table]. I had some reckon¬ 
ings to prepare. And, as I say, my wife is well enough. 

MASTER QUILL. Then have the faculty truly loosened 
her tongue ? 

ALDERMAN \sits L. of table]. Aye, Master Quill, of that 
there can be no dhubt! 

MASTER QUILL [sits jR. of table]. Tell me what has 
passed. 

ALDERMAN. I was admitted to her chamber to hear the 
first words that she should utter. Ah, Master Quill, 
you can imagine my feelings at that moment! There 
^ she lay propped among her pillows, with a smile of 
happiness on her face. The surgeon was gathering up 
his weapons, the apothecary was mixing the potion that 
should finally restore her. Scarcely had it passed her 
lips when she opened them again, and, looking earnestly 
upon me, said, “ My darling, I can speak! ” 

MASTER QUILL. Well, that was a good beginning. 

almrman. It was a rare beginning. Nay, it was all 
1 wished to hear! She called me her darling ; she said 
that she could speak. 

master quill. And what then? 

alderman. At these words there arose such a clamour 

irom the faculty, in praise of themselves and one another 

that I could hear no more. Master Sunder, the surgeon, 

especially was in good voice. While the din was at its 

height I saw that my wife’s lips were still moving, and, 

' ^itfustmg the faculty from the room, I hastened to her 

SI e. Alas, Master Quill, judge of my dismay to hear 

er prattle unceasingly of ribbons and laces, velvets and 
muslins and silks ! 
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MASTER QUILL. That should not unduly distress a 
haberdasher like yourself.® 

ALDERMAN. It is thc Volume of her speech, even more 
than the maUer, that disquiets me. 

MASTER QUILL. Remember that she has passed her 
lifetime thus far without speaking, and some arrears 
must in thc course of nature be discharged. Happily 
.•^he is young, or you might indeed be overwhelmed by 
Iier pent-up flood of utterance. 

ALDERMAN [ [cfnuRf/ his head on his I am 

overwhelmed already, Master Quill ! 

MASTER QUILL. The torrciit will subside. Master 
Groat. Have patience ; it will at least diminish. 

ALDERMAN. Ah. it is plain that you have not yet heard 
her ! 

MASTER QUILL. I shall presently have that satisfac¬ 
tion. Meanwhile here is your deed of settlement, which 
I beg you to read at your leisure. 

I MASTER QUILL proffcvs 0 parchment, ivhich the 
ALDERMAN laifs Unheeded on the table. 

ALDERMAN. Shall I evei* enjoy a moment’s peace again ? 
Master Quill, she leapt from her bed to address me ; 
she pursued me step by step to my counting-house, until 
I locked her out. The veiy servants are deafened by 
her ! Na\', when she stood at a window this afternoon 

conversing with her maid a crowd assembled in the 
street to listen, and thc watch came knocking to de¬ 
mand the reason for this disturbance of the City traffic ! 

MASTER QUILL. I see yoiii* plight is graver than I 
thought. Perhaps I had better take my leave. [Rises, 

.ALDERMAN [riscsj. No, Master Quill, for the love of 
Heaven do not desert me I You are my attorney ; tell 
me what I am to do ! 

MASTER QUILL. You can oiily have patience. But do 
I hear her ? 

ALDERMAN. Yes. she is coming this way ! Ah, stand 
by me, Master Quill ! 

MASTER QUILL. Let US seat ourselves and consider 
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thi5 deed of settlement. When she sees that we are 
occupied she will hardly interrupt us. 

[master quill seats himself hnskly^ while the 
ALDERMAN suhsides hopelessly into his chair. 

^ ALDERMAN. Alas, you do not know her! 

[ann enters L., and comes quickly to her husband. 

ANN. My darling, so you are there ! I looked for you 
everywhere, and you were not to be found. They told 
me that you were still in your counting-house; but our 
servants are lazy good-for-nothings who say whatever 
comes first into their heads. Do you not agree with me, 
my darling John ? [Leans on his shoulder. 

alderman. My love, this is Master Quill, the attor¬ 
ney, whom you remember. We have important business 
to transact! 

[ann goes C. behind table, and gives her hand to 
MASTER QUILL, who tises formally and seats 
himself again. 

ANN. Of course I remember Master Quill very well. 

3>How could you think I had forgotten him ? Why, he 
was here this morning when we came from the fair, and 
it was he who told you of the famous doctor who 
loosened my tongue. I am sure, John, you are very 
grateful to him. But must you be busy on such a day 
as this ? Remember it is the feast of Saint Bartholomew, 
when all the town makes holiday. That is the reason 
mr the fair on Smithfield ; is it not so, Master Quill ? 
Besides, my birthday falls this day week; have you for¬ 
gotten that ? What are these papers before you ? No, 

you need not tell me : your affairs can wait until to¬ 
morrow. 


alderman. My love, they are your affairs! 
master quill. This deed of settlement is to be your 
birthday present, Mistress Ann. 


^ ^ ATTN. A birthday present for me ! [She goes L. of the 
I^erman.] Ah, my darling John, let me kiss you ! 
[Kisses him.] So you had not forgotten after all! I was 
of it, although until to-day I could not tell you so. 
Knd what is a deed of settlement, Master Quill ? I know 
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you arc a great lawyer, and you must be able to tell me 
everything. 

MASTER QUILL. Mistress Ann, your husband wishes 
to endow you very handsomely, 

ANN. My dear generous John ! Let me kiss you 

again! \Kisses /ihn.] To think, Master Quill, that 

wa.s only a poor orphan until he married me. and now I 

am one of the great ladies of Cheapside ! It is true I 

come of good family—that goes without saying. Yes, 

we are first cousins to the landed gentry, and some 

people might say that John had done well for himself. 

My aunt Judith said so on the very day of the wedding. 

I To the alderman) Do you remember, my love? But 

I see >'ou are busy. Master Quill, and I must not disturb 
you. 

MASTER QUILL. I thank you. Mistress Ann. 

ANN. Only tell me one thing. Shall I be rich enough 
to buy the hood I saw yesterday at the shop of Master 
Ell in the Poultry ? 

alderman {raising his clenched hands]. Alas. I des-y 
pair ! My rival, my rival ! 

MASTER QUILL. Madam, you will be rich enough to 
buy Master Ell’s whole establishment, but Master Groat 
here would prefer you to deal at his own. 

ANN. John, I promise you I will think no more of 
that hood, though I had set my heart upon it. Why do 
you not keep such pretty things ? If was edged with 
satin. Master Quill, and trimmed with fine lace. Nay, 

I will think no more of it. 

ALDERMAN. That is well. 

Ann \L.C. at first, then beginning to walk round 
the Other matters are more pressing, that is 

true. There is the furnishing of this house, which I 
must undertake afresh from the beginning. Our plate, 
our linen, our earthenware—all are cracked or moth- 
eaten or tarnislied. Yes. my love, I must confess it,# 
even before a guest ! There is scarcely an article in use 
that does not need repair. These very cushions on 
which you are seated must be re-covered forthwith. Let 
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me show them to you. [She comes below table to C.] 
I will trouble you but a moment, Master Quill, [master 
QUILL rises. ] Do you not see how the leather has 
perished ? Can you not feel it ? [Goes K.] That is an 
effect of the City air, for too many fires are burned in 
winter-time, and smoke and damp are enemies of 
leather. But, tell me, are such seats fit for an alder¬ 
man’s household ? [She replaces cushion, and comes 
C. to front of table. Then look at this cover on the 
table. Is not the embroidery worn to a thread ? Nay, 
you shall pick up your parchments presently ; but look 
at that crazy footstool first. Only consider how a bache¬ 
lor can live, and how needful is a woman’s hand after 
his marriage ! 

ALDERMAN [rises]. My love, all this may be true, but 
now, I pray you, leave us ! 

[master quill is bending to pick up his parch¬ 
ment when ANN addresses him again. 

ANN. There, Master Quill, you see that the best of 
^husbands cannot endure to have his faults admitted 
before company. [To the alderman] Am I not right, 
my pet ? But I vow I could take you from room to 
room, from cupboard to cupboard, and show you such 
havoc and disorder as must make a woman blush ! No 
doubt a part of the trouble is due to your servants, who 
must have robbed you shamefully. [Advancing on the 
alderman L.C.] You are too trustful, John : you have 
never kept a watch upon them as you should. But now 
they shall know that a mistress is here. 

alderman. It is all too plain ! 

[Goes down stage L., retreating from her. 

ANN [returning to C.]. As for the neighbours, what 
they must think of us I cannot imagine. Not all of 
them are civil and obliging as your friend Master Quill, 
^who stands here and says nothing. I vow he can see as 
clearly as anyone what is necessary to our position in 
life. 

[She advances down stage R. towards master 
QUTLL, who retreats from her in his turn. 
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MASTER QUILL. Misfress Ann. it seems you have 
private matters to discuss with your husband. My 
business can wait until another day. ^ 

[He turns as if to ao out R 
alderman. Nay do not leave me, Master Quill! 
Foi mercy s sake, do not leave me now ' 

\IIc drac,s MASTER QUILL back, and thrusts him 
into the seat L. of table. 

ANN. Mastor Quill shall stay with us, and then he 
will be able to judge for himself. 

(master quill mops his brow, and sits helpless. 

Mcanudule the alderman has sunk into the 

caair R. of table, ann begins to walk round 

them again, and thcg follow her movements 
With their ei/es 

1 have ordered a dish of lamb sweetbreads, for I know 

fpn'rt t ',1 1 '"y • Our cook pre- 

dTv^ bn ’t ’’'"flier could not supply us on a feast- 

daj , but I sent her with a message that if he failed us 
we would deal elsewhere. Tliat is the only way of 
bunging such folk to rea.son. And now I will not dis¬ 
turb you any more ; you shall be seated and go on with 
joui deed of settlement. Stay, are you sure there is 
ink cnou^^h m that horn before you ? Let me see IShe 
overturns the inkhorn upon ‘master quill’s knSl 

U mik; r""' ■' ' overfull 

thanks to some careless servant. Pray do not distress 

yoimselt. Master Quill ; I will myself sponge your hose 

witlfTht.V^'' Z ^ and waL watei- 

a little salts of lemon to take out the stain. Do 
not stir. Master Quill, lest the moisture .should spread 
I will be with you directly. ,SJ,e runs out L 

ALDERMAN [seated R. of table, buries his face in his 
hands}. Master Quill, my head will split ' 

master QUILL [seated L. of table, leaning back] I 
confess this lull is pleasing to me, though I am be^at-' 
tcred and somewhat damp. ^ 

shauTdT?' ^ Wh®* 
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MASTER QUILL. We Can but hope that she will weary 
her tongue. 

alderman. Merciful heaven, she is upon us again ! 

[Rises and goes down stage R. 
[ann re-enters h., with a basin and napkin^ and 
• kneels beside master quill. 

ANN. Here, Master Quill, here is the remedy for your 
stain. Let me swab it for you first ; nay, do not fear. 
I will not scald you : the water is but lukewarm. Feel 
it for yourself if you will. And here is the salts of 
lemon, which all the world knows is really the juice of 
sorrel. Is it not strange that such a thing should be 
W wongly named ? Yes, and it is dangerous too, for 
salts of lemon is a deadly poison, Master Quill. I have 
heard of a poor lady, troubled by a thirst and fond of 
lemons, who mistook the name and drank close upon 
a quartern^ of it, so that she perished in convulsions. 
YeFTTisYrue that sorrel in the leaf is harmless enough ; 
we even make a salad of it in the country. The taste 
3 is bitter, that is all. There was a time when I knew the 
virtues of all the herbs ; but now from living in the 
town I fear I shall forget them. There, you see the 
stain is as good as washed-away. [Rises.] Wh^t remains 
is only moisture, and that will quickly dry in this warm 
weather, especially if you walk a little in the room. 
That will prevent the risk of a chill. [Going towards 
the alderman, who stands R. staring at her] Is it not 
so, John ? Why do you look at me so strangely ? What 
is troubling you, my darling ? 

alderman [to himself]. Ah, shall I answer her or 
no ? 

ANN. Perhaps you wish me to leave you to your 
conversation. You know I would not interrupt you for 
the world. [She takes her husband by the arm, and 
leads him C., where she seats him opposite master 
\ QUILL, in the seat R. of table. Then, busying herself 
between them] Only let me dry your parchment for 
you, and set the table to rights. [She stands hack, in 
front of the table, and regards them.] There, now you 
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are both at your ease again. But you must not be long, 
for our supper is cooking, and sweetbreads must be 
served as soon as they are browned. You see I am a 
good housewife. Master Quill, and understand these 
matters, though my John was unaware of it until to- 
day. I To the alderman, ^e/io is staring at her as he 
sits I Am I not right, my pet ^ You are still looking at 
me strangely. What is it. my darling ? Have you no 
appetite Fie. you must have eaten too much at last 
night’s banquet of the aldermen. |To master quill) 
Ah, Master Quill, those City banquets should be put 

law ! Scarcely one night passes when the 
haberdashers or the grocers or the fishmongers do not 
entertain eacli other, leaving their wives at home and 
giving themselves over to the most reckless gluttony. 

It is well enough for the provision merchants, for so 
they dispose of the superfluity of their wares. The 
skinners too may be allowed a feast from time to time, 
and the salters arc right to drink in moderation. But 
for haberdashers like my husband, or shoemakers like 
Master Foote, it is sheer waste of good money and ^ 
good health. Mistress Foote spoke to me of this but 
yesterday. She was my first acquaintance among the 
City matrons, and I must say I found her very civil, 
though she is perhaps inclined to gossip. I knew that 
as soon as she complained to me of her husband’s mean¬ 
ness. She should have kept her own counsel on that 
score, for I was little better than a stranger to her. Still, 

I think she is a kind woman at heart, and I shall ask 
her to visit me now that we can talk with one another. 
She lives over the way, so that we can meet as often 
as we please. Nay, we have only to open our casements 
and speak over the street, over the heads of the people. 

I must say these jutting houses of the City are very 
convenient in that respect, though they lessen the pri- 
V'acy of one’s chamber a great deal, i had never seen ^ 
such houses until coming to towTi the other day. In 
the country there is often a mile or two between 
neighbours. It may be tioie that Master Foote is close 
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in money matters, but then his wife declares that trade 
is bad. John says that cobblers are often discontented 
folk from thinking too much of other men’s shoes. One 
of them was hanged as a follower of Master Tyler after 
the men of Kent marched upon the City. Those must 
• have been dreadful and riotous days, though living in 
the country we heard but little of them. Of course, 
Master Foote is something better than a common cob¬ 
bler. or else we should not know him, or his lady either. 
\Titrning suddenly to the alderman] We met her as 
we were walking in Cheapside—did we not, my pet ? 
She was well enough dressed, but that is easily under¬ 
stood, for she is a customer of ours. I see that one 
cannot be too careful in walking through the City 
streets, for scarcely had we parted from her when a 
young man I did not know at all smiled in my face and 
doffed his cap to me. 

ALDERMAN. I am stunned; I am dazed. . . . Master 
Quill, what was that she said ? 

MASTER QUILL. Your lady spoke of a young man. 
Master Groat. 

ANN [comes R. of table to her husband^s side, lean¬ 
ing on his shoulder] . Have you forgotten, my darling ? 
Why, you were there with me ; I was on your arm, and 
you dragged me away. Do you not remember the 
young man ? 

ALDERMAN. I remember too well! Tell me only— 
what did you think of that fellow ? 

ANN. I must say, my love, I thought him good- 
looking. 

ALDERMAN [spTmging from his chair]. Ah! Ah! The 
hussy ! 

ANN [turning calmly to master quill]. And very 
civil too, though it is true we did not know each other. 
Perhaps he mistook me for another lady. In the 
% country all the neighbours know each other, but here 
in town it is easily possible to be mistaken. He was 
well dressed too, but I know that means nothing, for 
Mistress Foote tells me all the City apprentices ape the 
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fashions of their betters in these days. \To the alder¬ 
man] Is it not so, my pet ? 

ALDERMAN [going dowu stage R., wringing his ha7idsl. 
Will you be .silent, shameless creature ? 

ANN [pursuing him. K.). John, my love, what is this 
look on your face ? Why do you speak to me so f' 
roughly ? I think truly you must be unwell. 

ALDERMAN [crossing to L.]. I am in a fever! 

ANN [following him L.]. Let me feel your brow, my 
love. [He stops short before her.] Nay, do not stare at 
me so ! I think you have a head-melancholy, for your 
face is ruddier than it should be. I remember my uncle 
was in the same disorder once after eating too much 
of garlic, .so that the fumes mounted to his brain. The 
physician said that he must not be left without com¬ 
pany : a bright and cheerful discourse is the chief 
lernedy for such ailments. You may depend on me for 
that. 

ALDERMAN [coming to table L.C.]. Master Quill, I 
shall go mad ! 

ANN I/o/loiei)i<y /uha]. There, my pet. you should calm 
your.sell. lest the distempered blood mount too far and 
bring on an apoplexy. For then we should have to send 
n)r the t^hysician. and he would certainly bleed you. 
Nay, he might even shave your crown and bore a hole 
to let the vapours disperse into the air. I have heard 
of such a happening to a poor Kentish gentleman, and 
the hole was kept open a month together. But, alas, 

when it was suffered to heal his melancholy returned 
again tenfold. 

ALDERMAN |C. of Stage , staring before him]. The physi¬ 
cian ? Did she say the physician ? 

MASTER QUILL frisps. Olid stands L.C.]. Yes. Master 
Groat, 

ANN I beside t/ie alderman C.]. Come, my pet, there 

is bian in the hou.se: I will myself prepare a poultice 
for your head. 

ALDERMAN. For my ears ! For my ears ! 

ANN. No, for your head, my love^— 
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ALDERMAN [cvying out]. For my ears ! Ah, who will 
heal the blows of sound ? Would that I had never loosen¬ 
ed your tongue ! Would that I had never married you, 
baggage that you are ! Go, leave my hearing ; leave my 
sight! Go, before I do you an inj ury ! 

ANN [takes refuge behind master quill, L.C.]. Alas, 
my poor husband is run mad ! 

alderman [thrusting master quill aside a 7 id driving 
her before him]. Do you hear me, creature ? Go! 

[ann runs out L. 

MASTER QUILL scats himsclf L. of table with a long- 
drawn sigh of re ief]. She is gone, Master Groat. We 
are at peace again. [The alderman paces up and down. 

ALDERMAN. Call me my servant! Matthew, Matthew! 

MASTER QUILL. Nay, reflect a moment. Master Groat — 

ALDERMAN [calling]. Matthew, Matthew! 

[The manservant enters L. 

MANSERVANT. I am here, your Worship. 

alderman. Run again to the fair on Smithfield, more 
swiftly than before, and fetch me Master Julep, the 
physician, with his train ! Say that I require his services 
this hour, this instant! 

MANSERVANT. I obey) your Worship ! 

[He goes out R. alderman throws himself into 
the chair R. of table and stares before him. 

master quill. What is your purpose, Master Groat ? 

ALDERMAN. This doctor shall make her dumb again, 
that is all. 

MASTER QUILL. That is impossible ! A lawyer like 
myself can tell you that a cord once severed cannot be 
rejoined. 

ALDERMAN. Then he shall answer to me for his skill ! 

I will enter a claim for damages against him in the court 
of common pleas ! I will sue him for the return of those 
precious ligaments of which he has despoiled me ! 

MASTER QUILL. Master Alderman, far be it from me 
as your attorney to dissuade you from going to law. 
Yet I must remind you that the ligaments you speak of 
were her own property, being in situ beneath her tongue. 
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and. so to say, freehold. They were removed by her 
consent, and therefore she alone can enter such a suit. 

ALDERMAN. Then he shall uproot her vocal organs, 
and extirpate her faculty of speech ! 

MASTER QUILL. Alas. it IS all too certain that she will 
not consent to such a cure. Nay. should you force it 
on her .she herself would claim damages for common 
as.saull. 

alderman. Master Quill, is thoi'e no justice in this 
world * Has a husband no rights ? I married a dumb 
wife, and not this chatterbox, this magpie who assaults 
my eai.-; with her cackle! 

MASTER QUILL. You have sent for the doctors, and 
they must prescribe your remedy. But if I may advise 
you do no! make your wife an heiress as well as a gossip. 
I counsel you not to sign this deed that lies on your table. 

ALDERMAN. You are right, Master Quill. Not a penny 
shall she have from me ! 

|Hc seLes the parchment and tears it across. 

MASTER QUILL. That is Well. Now here come the 
doctors you have sent for. 

[master ^sunder’s I'oice is heard. 

MASTER SUNDER [in a loud voice, as be/ore|. Make 
way, make way, good people all. for Master Julep, the 
physician, and Master Sunder, the surgeon, and Master 
Ounce, their apothecary ! 

ALL TOGETHER. Make Way, make way ! 

alderman. Ah, let them come ! I am ready I 

[The alderman and master quill rise, master 
JULEP enters first, and comes down stage fi., 
while master sunder and. master ounce 
remain in the doorway. 

master julep. Master Alderman. I am yours to com¬ 
mand. What good fortune brings us again to your door ? 

alderman [crossing oner to binij. An ill fortune, Master 

Julep ! Never has any sufferer needed your aid as I 
need it now ! 

master JULEP. Once more, Master Alderman, I praise 
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your wisdom in sending for me. Master Sunder and 
Master Ounce, you will examine his Worship. 

[master sunder and master ounce advance upon 
the ALDERMAN, and lead him forcibly to C. in 
front of table, where they halt him before a 
chair, master julep remains R. 

MASTER SUNDER [K.C., rolling up his sleeues]. Pray 
be seated, Master Alderman, and be so good as to loosen 
your doublet. 

[master quill, with an air of avoiding responsi¬ 
bility, takes a stool from under the table and 
goes down stage L. 

MASTER OUNCE [L.C., setting down his medicine-chest]. 
Pray be seated, Master Alderman, and do me the honour 
to show me your tongue. 

alderman \looking from one to the other]. Alas, good 
masters, you mistake my meaning ! It is not my tongue 
that is in question, but my wife’s ! 

MASTER JULEP [R.C., approaching them]. Do you deny 
the cure I have accomplished in her case ? 

MASTER SUNDER [booming at the alderman]. Do you 
venture to reflect upon our skill ? 

MASTER OUNCE [chirping from the other side]. Do you 
trifle with us, Master Alderman ? 

ALDERMAN. Not for the world, good masters! But 
you have done your work too well! 

MASTER JULEP. Does youi' wife suffer any discomfort 
in her conversation ? 

ALDERMAN. No, Master Julep, the discomfort is mine ! 

MASTER sunder. Has she any impediment in her 
speech ? 

ALDERMAN. Alas, none that I can discover! 

MASTER OUNCE. Was not my potion efficacious in 
restoring her ? 

alderman. She speaks too much, good masters, and 
that is why I have summoned you in such haste. I beg 
of you, I implore you, make her dumb again! Restore 
those ligaments you have so cruelly severed ! 
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[The ALDERMAN timiS to MASTER JULEP (lud jalls 

upon his knees in supplication. 

MASTER JULEP |b/and!y]. You hear him, masters? 

Such is the strange ignorance of the laity in matters of 
science I Can we wonder that impostors flourish on 
every hand ? f 

MASTER SUNDER. Indeed, no. master ! 

MASTER OUNCE. No. indeed ! 

MASTER JULEP IruSCS the ALDERMAN, a?ld ploCCS hilU 

in a chair C. |. Master Alderman, there are bounds even 
to the skill of such learned craftsmen as you see before 
you. We possess remedies to loosen tongues, but none 
to bind them. 

MASTER QUILL |/roni hts scut L. of stflge]. So much I 
was able to tell you. Master Groat. 

ALDERMAN (seflfed C. ]. Then I am lost, for I cannot 
withstand such a tempest of words ! You have not 
heard her, masters ! You withdrew before the storm 
was let loose upon me ! Of your mercy, I pray you give 
me peace again ! ' ^ 

MASTER JULEP. It is tiTie that we of the faculty are 
often summoned to cfTecI an after-cure in such a case. 

Am I not right, Master Sunder ? 

MASTER sunder IR.C. |. You are right, honoured 
master. 

ALDERMAN \to M.ASTER julf.p]. Then will you seal up 
her lips ? 

MASTER .TULt:p. Our operation will be performed upon 
yourself. Master Alderman. 

ALDERMAN. Upoii myself ? 

MASTER JULEP. Happily there is a remedy for the 
discomfort you sufTer from your wife’s excessive speech. 

It is the state of^urdity. 

ALDERMAN. Surdity ? What is that ? 

MASTER JULEP [close tO the ALDERMAN. U'it/i o)ie hfUld OR 

his s/ioi(lder|. It is otherwise known to the learned as « 
cophosis, or to tlie vulgar as want of hearing. Such a 
boon may be either inherent—that is to say, indigenous 
and ingenerate—or it may be accidental—that is to say, 
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^ven^ous and arbitrary—as, for example, a surdity 
resulting from a box on the car, a kick from a mule, a 
discharge of gunpowder, or such untoward event/ I 
counsel you to reject all these latter methods of produc- 
^ mg the state you desire, for they are unduly painful and 
sometimes, alas, only temporary. 

ALDERMAN. Not SO fast, Master Julep ! Do I under¬ 
stand that you wish to make me deaf for good ? 

MASTER JULEP. Your Understanding is perfect, Master 
Alderman. 

ALDERMAN. I thank you ; so is my hearing. I have 
no wish to be deaf ! 

MASTER QUILL [advancing to L.C., with a formal bou?]. 

I regret that my client rejects your proposal, Master 
Julep. 

MASTER JULEP [reUiming the how]. Master Quill, we of 
the learned professions understand each other. You 
will doubtless assist me in bringing him to reason. 

MASTER QUILL [to the ALDERMAN]. Hum ! It is true 

^ Master Groat, that you should listen to the faculty with 
an open mind. 

ALDERMAN. I prefer to listen to them with open ears. 
No, Master Quill, I am firm upon this matter ! 

MASTER QUILL. At least allow the learned surgeon to 
explain the nature of his cure. 

MASTER JULEP. I assure you. Master Alderman, that 

it is painless. The surdity will be produced by a certain 

potion which Master Ounce carries in a phial. You have 
it, Master Ounce ? 

MASTER OUNCE. I have it, honoured master. 

[He takes the phial to master julep, and then with¬ 
draws down stage L. 

MASTER JULEP [fo the alderman]. Here is the draught 
in question. You perceive that it is colourless and 
^ odourless. Master Sunder will have the honour to con¬ 
vey it to your lips. No sooner have you drunk it than 
you will feel a soft vibration of the tyn^^uniy vulgarly 
called the ear-drum, and presently you will hear no more 
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—no. not even the thundering of nineteen hundred can¬ 
non at a salvo. Come, Master Ounce ! 

(master ounce approaches with the phial 
ALDERMAN jviolejuhjj. Away, away! I will have 
none of your potion ! I will not be deaf! 

MASTER QUILL \ iiiterposhig betweeyi the alderman and 
master ounce I . Nay, Master Groat, do not be so hasty ' 
1 have myself heard your good lady, and it may well be 
that the learned faculty advise you aright. 

ALDERMAN |heside himself, going np to each in turn]. 

Ah. wretched attorney, abominable surgeon, baneful 

physician, pestiferous apothecary, are you in league 

against my cars ? Must I drive you from the house on 

which you have brought ruin already? [They close in 

upon /mu. hut he breaks from them and goes L.C.. call- 

mg| Ho, there, my servants ! Matthew ! Thomas! 

Kid me of this rabble! Away with these rogues and 
quacksalvers ! 

jTliey close upon him again. There is an nproa)\ 

tn the midst of which ann enters. 

ANN fsTUevs L. and crosses quickly to C.. dispersing the 

oronpl Ah. what do I hear, what do I see ? My poor 

husband . Masters, you must make allowance for him; 

he is certainly mad ! Pray do not take offence, but aid 

me to Kovern his frenzy. See, hero is a poultice I have 

myself compounded for his head, to reduce the distem- 

peiatuie. With your permi.ssion I will place it on his 
brow-- 

ALDERMAN. Away. womaii, away ! 

[//e sece.*? ANN by the nnn and thrusts her L., 
hut she immediately refnnw C. find ad- 
dresse.s' the faculty, leaving the alderman 

c ^ 

ANN You .see, masters, how he mishandles his poor 
Wife, to whom you have so mercifullv restored the gift 
of speech. He has been in this mood an hour past—nay, 
since I first addressed a word to him and Master Quill, 
who IS iny witness. That is one of the signs of head- 
melancholy, is it not, good masters ? 
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MASTER JULEP Yes, indeed, mistress! 

MASTER SUNDER \R. dowu Stage Undoubtedly! 

master ounce (P. down stage]. Beyond question' 
aldebman (L.C.J Ah: The baggage! The vixen! 
ANN [C. o/Stage], You hear him still, masters ? You 
see I am right! I vow it is due to those City banquets 
he frequents, where too many liquors are mixed and 

'^ho came one 

night into a tavern, and from the mingling of their 
hquor imagined themselves to be in a vessel tossed by 
a storm upon the waves, so that to prevent shipwreck 

Se^rafel window to 

Tnd al7wh^ themselves on that sea, as they supposed; 

hnt th as*o»ished at their folly, 

but they themselves continued in the fear of death bv 

drowmng ; until one of them, throwing an emptrpUcher 

after the rest, was amazed to hear it crack upon the 

sobd ground; and the watch passing at that moment 

and being struck by flying pieces of the earth'^are’ 

they were all seized together and brought before the 

■nagistrate; and, being still troubled in'thei. wite ty 

the liquor, they made excuses to him, one oT therJ^ 

Ind I ^ f ‘he ship all the while 

and therefore could not have thrown any piece of furni ’ 

LclaJed’^tha^t® portholes into the water ; whilst another 
aeclared that he was at the time the helmsman of the 

the^’s^gTof endeavouring vainly to turn . 

mistil]^ iL of ale; and yet another, foolishly 

^a ^od M 1 “ag'strate who was bearded, for the 

camf 1 drv ^ his fellows ever 

came to dry land agam they would build an altar to 

his service ; whereat I have heard that the magirtrate 

and® .n lb ‘hem sleep off thefr folly, 

them for tb ^ been stricter with 

ww; therp he permitted in a city 

wnere there are many passers-by. \The iacultv aa^p at 

fceuiildercd.] How many evils spring from 
intemperance in meat and drink I So it is, I fear, S 
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my poor husband, who is kindly disposed, and is no 
sooner seated with his boon companions at a City board 
than he falls to and follows their gluttonous example. 

Yet. I pray you. gentle masters, if the humours that vex 
him be not risen too far, do not make any incision in his 
head to let them out, nor even bleed him against his ^ 
will, for he was especially angry with me when I spoke 
of such a thing, and I yet have hopes that he will recover 
of his own accord. [To the alderman] Am I not right, 
my pet ? Speak to your Ann, my love ! 

MASTER QUILL |L. dowu Stage]. Calm your fears, 
Mistress Ann. These learned doctors think of letting 
nothing out. but rather of letting nothing in. 

ANN. Ah, gentlemen, how I rejoice to hear that assur¬ 
ance of your purpose, for I have heard there are some 
men who once being bled cannot contain themselves, 
nor can their physicians stanch the flow that issues from 
them, but they shrivel like parchment and fall into a 
stupor, so that none knows whether they be alive or 
dead. Pray do not think that I reflect upon your skill, % 
good masters: that I would not for the world; and I 

am sure you know best what is to be done for my poor 
husband. 

ALDERMAN \scizcs her and thrusts her aside, L.C. ; f/mn 

he goes C. and cries]. Yes. indeed they know best! 

Your potion, good masters, for the love of heaven ! Your 
potion ! 

ANN. What is he sa>-ing ? What potion is this ? 

MASTER JULEP [J?.C.|. Madam, you have most hap¬ 
pily peisuaded your husband to undertake his cure. 
ALDERMAN. Your potion, your potion! 

|Si(s on c/(oir C. iii /ro?it oj table. 
MASTER SUNDER [cominp to alderman’s side]. It is 

here, Master Alderman ! Bring me the phial, Master 
Ounce. ^ 

[master ounce brings the phial. 

Pray open your lips, your Worship ! So I So ! 

' [The alderman drinks. A prolonged silence. 
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MASTER JULEP [R.C.]. Is your task of healing finished, 
Master Sunder ? 

MASTER SUNDER. It is finished, honoured master. 

MASTER JULEP. O divine ^sc ulapiu s, begetter of all 
wise physicians, let us praise thy name P 

^ MASTER OUNCE. O learned Dioscorides, master of the - 
roots and herbs, let us praise tHy^name ! 

MASTER SUNDER. O health-giving Hipocrates, O 
great Galenus, let us praise thy name ! 

[One ajter another the faculty cross to R. of 
stage, where they stand in line, 

ANN [L.C., gazing at the alderman]. Do I see my 
husband smile upon me ? Oh, masters, what happy 
change have you wrought in him ? John, my darling, 
my love, are you now yourself again ? Are you not 
glad to hear me speak to you ? Are you not grateful to 
the wise physicians who loosened my tongue for me, 
and now have banished your own distemper ? Will you 
not look at me ? Why do you sit and smile without 
^ a word ? Are you not listening ? 

[She peers into the alderman's face. 

MASTER JULEP. Madam, he is in a state of most 

enviable surdity. 

master sunder. Indeed, he is deafer than you were 
dumb. 

ANN [turning to master quill, L. of stage]. Oh, 
Master Quill, what have they done to my husband 

MASTER QUILL. Mistress Ann, his Worship’s ears are 
sealed to the world. 

ANN. I wiU soon open them for him ! [She shouts in 

the aldermans ear.] John, you need not try to deceive 

your wife! This is some jest of yours, but it is very ill- 

timed, let me tell you ! Remember we have guests in 

the house, who must be entertained ! Do not smile so 

foolishly! Cease that twirling of your thumbs and 
answer me ! 

[A long pause, during which the alderman conti^ 
nues to smile and twirl his thumbs. 

alderman. All is blissful silence ! 
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ANN. John, tell me you are not deaf! Masters, must 
[ speak in vain ? Ah. cruel husband, cruel doctors ! 
Rogues and \'illains, I will have the law on you ! Nay 
these hands shall make their mark upon your faces ! 

[She crosses to them with upraised hands. 
MASTER .JULEP. Hold her fast, masters ! 

1 MASTER SUNDER and MASTER OUNCE seiZC ANN. 

Hold her. I say I |He goes to R. of the alderman.] And 
now. Ma.'.tcr A'derman. I have but to mention the small 
matter of my fee. Ahem ! Do you not hear me? 

\A silence. The jacnltg look at one another. 
MASTER 'm'lLL. Master Julep, unhappily his Worship 
cannot follow the drift of your request. 

I He goes to L. of the alderman. 
MASTER JULEP. He follows it Well enough ! Master 
Alderman, for the double boon I have conferred my fee 
is forty pounds. 

ALDERMAN \lookmg in front of him, jcif/i a contented 
air]. I can hear nothing. 

MASTER JULEP \1hrcatcninglg \. You will oblige me by 
paying it forthwith ! 

ALDERMAN. I am deaf! 

I MASTER JULEP shouts in lijs ear. 
MASTER JULEP. Mv Ico. my fee ! Come. Master 
Sunder, yours is the more potent vocal organ ! 

\IIe witltdraxcs R.C., and makes way for master 
SUNDER. ir/(o leaves ann ajid adx'ances to the 
alderman’s side, followed by master ounce. 

MASTER SUNDER [ hc/loirijip]. Our fee, Master Aider- 
man, our fee ! 

MASTER OUNCE 1 171 his voicc ] . Our fee, our fee! 

ALDERMAN \still looking before him]. Heaven be 
praised, all is stillness ! 

[ANN. released by the two doctors on the R. of 
the stage, noiv rushes to the C. and disperses 
them again. She thrusts the faculty to the 
R.C., and herself goes L. of the alderman 
and screams in his ear. 
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ANN. Wretch, trickster, renegade, turncoat, Judas, 
monster! 

THE TI^EE DOCTORS [in a crescendo of threats and out¬ 
cries j. Oi^ fee! Pay us, Master Alderman! We claim 
our fee ! Our fee! Our fee ! 

alderman. The world is hushed! 

ANN AND THE DOCTORS [in unisou]. Oh! Oh' Thf- 
rogue ! The traitor ! Oh ! 

[They close in upon the alderman, and begin be¬ 
labouring him and one another, master 

QUILL comes down stage C. and addresses the 
audience. 

MASTER QUILL. Now it is time for a man of prudence 
to quit the scene. And so, good masters and mistresses, 
here ends the comedy of The Dumb Wife of Cheapside. 
whose players are your dutiful servants. 


CURTAIN 



(Tr* \ 

The idea of writing a play about the Elizabethan theatre has 
tempted many dramatists. The story of that great age—the age 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Peele, Greene, Nashe, Marlowe, 
Kyd, Beaumont and Fletcher, Heywood, Dekker, and Massinger, 
to mention but a few—is full of inspiration. Within recent years 
we have had Miss Clemence Dane’s “Will Shakespeare,” 
Mr Emiyn Williams's “ Spring 1600." the Hon. Maurice Baring’s 
“ The Rehearsal," and several others. In “ Spring 1600" one 
saw only a momentary glimpse of the great dramatist during the 
performance of “ Twelfth Night" ; in “ The Rehearsal " one saw 
him at work in the revision of “Macbeth”; and in “The Great 
'Globe Itself ” the author has been bold enough to speculate on 
the production of " The Tempest." 

This is Mr Walker's first experiment in play-writing, but it 
will be evident that he has made a thorough study not only 
of the theory of dramatic composition, but of the history of 
the spacious times when the creation of masterpieces was merely 
an incident for daily gossip. 


THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF 

By Ralph S. Walker 
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(in order of their appearance) ^ , 

John Hemmings — ' 4tv i t/' 

Harry Condell > f . ’' 

vO- fif * ^r 


Samuel Gilburne 
Dick Burbage — r ' 

Nat Field — t y 

William Slye "■ > m r 
Richard Robinson - 
Will Shakespeare — ret- 

Ben Jonson — (•/‘j *' 

Robert Goughe 
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THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF^ ^ 


ScF-NF. : In the centre at the hack of the stage is a cur¬ 
tained recess, with a balcony above it to represent 
tile ijli~.ahethan back stage. Inside the recess is 
a small table, with a chess-board and a box of 
chessmen on it mid two chairs. 

The centre of the stage is bare, but round the sides there 

are some chairs: R.F. a chair: at the back. R. of 

arch, a large chair, with a stool beside it; at the 

back, L. of arch, a chair, with a few scene-location 

hoards slung loosely across it (the scenes should not 

be from ''The Tempest’'): on the left side, half- 

vay up stage, a chair. There is a pile of papers at 

back. L. of arch, and on the right side up stage is a 

large property-chest containing an old cloak and 

the donkey's head used in "A Midsummer Night's 

Dream. At right, front of stage, propped against 

side-curtain, are one or two more location-boards 

set sidewuys a-it/i “ A Sea-coast in Bohemia ” upper- 
most. 

The curtains of the recess are open when the play 
begins. 

Entrances R. jront. R. back, and L. back. 

Music for songs by Purcell and Ame—but they should 
be sung unaccompanied and the repetitions omitted, 
the curtain rises hemmings enters R.F. hurriedly, 
followed in a more leisurely way by condell. 
Speaking over his right shoulder to condell, who 
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stands down C.. he enters the recess and goes 
behind the table. He sets out the chessmen on the 
board, leaning over the table to speak to condell 


r ^ 




hemmings. Third rehearsal, Condell, and I wish I 

could say they even knew their words. Especially in 

the first act. It’s hopeless; quite hopeless! But you 

Know what Burbage is nowdays—won’t learn his lines 
It he doesn’t like them. 

CONDELL^ He’s getting old, Hemmings. He won’t 
admit It; but he knows it. 


HEMMINGS. And Will s so positive. Listens to advice, 
but doesnt take it. One must admit he’s often been 
right m the past, but this is something utterly new. None 
ot us knows quite what to make of the play. I’m wor¬ 
ried about it, I tell you. 


[He comes out of the recess, draws the curtains, 
and comes down L. of condell. 

CONDELL. It’ll take a good deal to shake my faith in 
Will_ He s never failed us yet. And yet-he can’t go 
on for ever! That’s true. Hemmings, I’m glad I^m 
bettei m time to come to a rehearsal before you go too 
far with It. I ve always flattered myself I’m rather a 
.good judge of a play. And I know what the public 
wants. Didn t I say King Lear was worth putting on ’’ 

hemmings We all knew that would go down weU. 
Don t be ridiculous ! There was a play now ! Some 
noise about it—action—excitement—blood! But this 
new thing. I don’t know. Burbage doesn’t like it. 

CONDELL. I know. Met him on the Bankside as I 
came along, 

hemmings. It’s time he was here. It’s time we got 
started. Well, what did he say about it ? 

dota^”^^' a—trifle—do^mcome^a “ mere 


HEMMINGS. I wonder ? I tell you what it is, CondeU. 
Wills past his prime. Like you and me.. They all 
wite themselves out sooner or later. There’s old Ben 
Jonson! In the Queen’s day he could fill the house 
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with the best of them. Now he writes the dreariest 
drivel and flies into a passion when the groundlings 
scribble insulting messages and fling them on the stage. 

[SAMUEL GiLBURNE enters R. hack, opens chest, 

and rummages in it. He takes out donkey*s ^ 
head, and, happening to become interested in 
what HEMMiNGS is saying, is still holding it 
by one ear when he comes forward to inter¬ 
rupt. 

CONDELL. Yes. and comforts himself by swearing 
there are no plays like them, and most compassionately 
pities the whole woi'ld because it hasn’t the wits to see 
how good they are! [He chuckles. 

HEMMINGS. Will isn’t what he was- 

GILBURNE jconiinp /oru;a?*d C. and interrupting]. No, 
that he’s not ! You remember when he had the old 
Queen choking and stamping at Sir John in Henry 
Four ? Choking, she was, and stamping—aye, and 
purple in the face ! At Sir John, she said it was, but if 
I hadn’t played up as second messenger, where would ^ 
the play have been ? [He turns his thumbs down 
solemnly.] Condell, you remember my entry? [He 
goes up stage and takes a dramatic pose. Meanwhile 
CONDELL is mildly amused, but hemmings is becoming 
very impatient. | “My lord, prepare; tlie king comes 
on apace.” I hadn’t any more words, but I fancy I put 
more spirit into those few than some who had more. 

I saw the Queen . . . 

[He is 7numbling on with elaborate gestures when 
HEMMINGS interrupts. Seeing that no one is 
paying any attention to him, he wa7iders dis¬ 
consolately back to the property-chest, puts 
away the donkey’s head, takes out the cloak, 
which, after his neart interruption, he begins 
to mend with needle and thread, sifting on 
the chest. ^ 

HEMMINGS. It’s time we started. It’s very late. We 
ought to run over the troublesome bits first. When I 
think of that first act! A new piece too ! 
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CONDELL. I’m curious to read this novelty. Have 
you my script ? I’ll read it now, and learn some of my 
lines. 

[hemmings goes hack and rnmnuiges among the 
papers at rear. 

But, Hemmings, if you think it such a risk, why not 
play one of the old favourites again ? 

GiLBURNE \coming out C.]. Ah. that’s what I say. I 
remember when we did Macbeth. I was third murderer. 
You never saw such acting. It was like this. 

(He is beginning to act it when hemmings. hav¬ 
ing found the script, comes down to condell, 
pushing him out of the way. 

HEMMINGS [handing script to condell, who turns over 
the pages]. An old favourite! Man, this is not a 
catchpenny piece designed to please the mob alone ! 
Haven’t you heard ? Didn’t Burbage tell you ? This is 
a royal command performance for the wedding of Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth. An old favourite! It has to be new— 
“ fire-new,” Will says. 

GILBURNE [sitting on chestl- Aye, maybe. But what 
pleased the old Queen should please the young Princess. 
Cackling she was, as if she’d laid an egg. [Putting down 
cloak and coming forward gesticidating] And when I 
came on as second messenger . . . 

[He goes on for a little, but nobody looks, and 
CONDELL interrupts him. 

condell. What does Master Benjamin Jonson, our 
bricklaying friend, say to this favour given to Will in 
preference to himself ? 

HEMMINGS. Will said he was going to invite the old 
fellow down to see a rehearsal. If he should come and 
we in this state ! Ben’s a harsh critic. [Going over L. 
and turning when burbage enters] But I hardly think 
he will come. More likely to sulk over it. 

[Enter burbage R. front, and, doming over C., 
followed by slye and field. 

Now, Burbage, why can’t we get started ? 

burbage. I won’t do it, John. I won’t do it. This is 
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Jpi5 stuff. \Slaifping his script histrionicalhj] 

fnis Prospero, now. where’s my opportunity in a part 
like that ? Haven’t I made Will Shakespeare's name 
for him ? Where would he be but for my Hamlet, my 
Othello, v,y Lear ? And haven’t I a right to say what 
1 tn to act ! What would this company be but for me ?’ 
This command performance comes to it—why ’’ Because 
Dick Burbage plays the lead in it. If I don’t like the 

leading part surely that’s enough to condemn the whole 
thing! 


|cONDKLL. shrugging his shoulders, goes xip to 

chair L. of arch, and settles doion to read 
script. 


SLYE I co?mn(/ fonvard |. Burbage is right. Hem- 
mmgs. Will’s given him another old man’s part—and 
Its only reasonable he should, for Dick’s too old now 
for a part like Hamlet or Othello- 

BURPAGE. Old ! Ill play you Hamlet to-morrow, but 
this Prospero- 


SLYE. Bui what’s wrong about this old man is that 
there s no fire aljout him. Will always said we “strut¬ 
ted and betted too much, but where would the door 
receipts have been if we’d listened to him ? Now he’s 
cut out all chance of a little really Fine Acting! 

BUKEAGE. I don't mind playing an old man like Lear, 
with a chance to let yourself go 'now and then with a 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout!” fRanting, 
Or a bit of pathos : 

Pray, do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish fond old man.” 

IVerg sentinieutallg. 
But this Prospero’s no good. No Passion! No Pathos! 

GILRURNE. Ah. now you’re speaking! That was a 
play, that was! |Comi7((/ C. behind the groupl Regan 
killed me, you remember, Condell. Like this it was. 

I He acts eUihorately, jailing as if stabbed, and 
rising stiffly and with much difficulty to find 
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that nobody has been paying any attention 
to him, while hemmings is speaking. 

HEMMINGS. I tell you, Dick, we must put something 
new on the boards for the wedding. Whatever this 
play may not be, Dick, it’s new, isn’t it ? Now, this 
first act. Let me see. [Turning over pages] Where on 
earth is Robinson ? 

FIELD. Why should Robinson play Miranda ? I did 
Cordelia, Hemmings. \Mtich aggrieved] Why shouldn't 
I do Miranda ? 

HEMMINGS. Your voice is breaking, Nat, and you’ve 
grown too ugly. You can’t play women’s parts for 
ever. Now, for heaven’s sake, let’s start! And, Dick, 
even if we can persuade Will to write another we must 
go on with this till he does. 

BURBAGE. It won’t do. It’s children’s stuff. No Pas¬ 
sion ! No Pathos! 

hemmings. Now, let me see. [Lo&Jcing over script 
again] There’s Prospero’s long speech to Miranda. 
You ve hardly had a chance to try that over. We must 
run through it. Now, Burbage. n 

[BURBAGE and GILBURNE viovc down the big chair'^'^ 
to C. of stage, and gilburne sets the stool at 
the right side of it. He then goes hack to 
his sewing on the chest. 

And where is that dirty little scoundrel ? 

[Enter robinson R. front. 

ROBINSON. Here I am. And not so much of the 

dirty ’ when you address your leading lady ! 

[SLYE ?noi;cs chair at R. a little forward and sits 
down. FIELD, standing beside him, expresses 
contempt for robinson. 

HEMMINGS. You’re late! You ought to have your 
skirt on! But there’s no time now. You must change 
later on. Let’s get on. We’ll take the exposition' scene 
—the one after the shipwreck. You do it worst of all! 
Miranda is upset because she thinks lives have been lost 
in the storm. Pi-ospero, take from “ Wipe thou thine 
eyes.” 
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BURBAGE. I will not rehearse this scene unless I have 
a guarantee that this brat will not snore in the middle, 
as he did last time. 

HEMMINGS. He won’t. And if he does- 

BURBAGE. Well, well. Can’t say I know this bit. ^ 
Don’t like it. “ Thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter.’* 

—no—yes. \Changing his character to that of Pros- 

pero, he speaks tenderly at first] “Wipe thou thine 
/ eyes : have comfort.” 

[ROBINSON immediately wipes his eyes, and field 
itnifates him in mockery, calling slye’s atten¬ 
tion to him. 

HEMMINGS. No, no, no ! Don’t wipe them at once, 
like that. Wait, wait! 

BURBAGE. “ The direful spectacle of the wreck, which 
touch’d 

The \'ery virtue of compassion in thee ”—hm, ha ; let’s 
see— 


“ I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered that there is no soul— ^ 

No, not much so. . . . ” \Testily] Not so much what, 
Hemmings ? 

HEMMINGS \looking on script]. “Not so much ^rdi- 
tion.” 

BUFBAGF. [be(7in7nnf/ to rant and rising in a crescendo]. 

“ No. not so much perdition as an hair 

B etid to any creature-” 

HEMMINGS. Softly, softly, there. You are forgetting. 

No prating. You must console her in gentle tones. 

[ROBINSON is laughing at burbage, calling slye’s 
attention to him by pointing with his thumb 
over his shonidcr. field at the same time 
exchanges defiances with robinson, who 
consequently misses the cue to sit doivn. 
BURBAGE. Aye, what did I say ? This part gives one ^ 
no opportunities. 

“ No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel [speaking gently] 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink. 
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Sit down ... sit down . . .*' [Furiously] sit down, 
will you ? 

[BURBAGE sits in chair C., robinson on stool at 
his right, field sits down on slye’s right, 
and imitates mockingly the movements and 
expressions of Miranda. The group in the 
centre is thtLS reproduced ironically on the 
right. 

“ Sit down; 

For thou must now know farther,” 

HEMMiNGS [pacing over to extreme L. forward]. A 
poor introduction to the exposition! Will must alter 
this. [Turning] Now, Robinson. 

ROBINSON, “ You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopped . . 

Jove, Hemmings, that’s true ! He has often begun and 
often stopped 1 

BURBAGE [enraged]. You .... I’ll .. . 

[He makes a dive at robinson, who, jumping up, 
evades him. 

hemmings [angrily]. Sit down, Robinson; sit down 
and hold your tongue. 

[robinson sits and, putting out his tongue, holds 
it between his fingers with deliberation and 
impudence. 

“ But stopp’d and left me . . .” Go on, you ! 
robinson. How can I when I’m holding my tongue ? 

[burbage threatens him. 
“ And left me to a bootless inquisition, 

Concluding- [as if he had forgotten what follows] 

‘ Stay ; not yet.’ ” 

BURBAGE. Go on, then, puppy, finish it . . . finish it. 
Who’s stopping now ? 
robinson. That’s all. I have finished. 

^ “ Concluding, * Stay ; not yet.’ ” 

hemmings [lolio has been very impatient] Oh, how 
shall we ever be done at this rate ! That’s your cue, 
Burbage. 
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BURBAGE. Oh . . . hm ... I mistook the sense. Let 
me see, yes. 

“ Canst thou remember [s^yeaking gently] 

A time before we came unto this cell ? 

I do not think thou canst for then thou wast not 
Out three yem's old.” Indignantly] And, by heaven, ^ 
I doubt if you’re much o der yet. you squit, to judge by 
your behaviour ! ^ i 

HEMMINGS |dL-tr«cted/y|. There must be no inter-" 
polations. How on earth are wo to get through this 
rehearsal ? How on earth are we to h6 ready in time ? 
Now, after "canst thou remember . . ^ 

ROBINSON. Certainly, sir, I can.” 

I Field is mocking his speeches. 

BURBAGE. By what ? by any other house or person ? 

Of any thing the image tell me that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance.” 

ROBINSON {scowling at field and forgetting to act 
Miranda]. 


A j u . far off 

And rather like a di'eam than an assurance 

That my remembrance warrants-” 

HEMMINGS. Tliat s not it ! A far-away look when 

you .speak those lines, as if you were trying hard to 

recall something. What’s wTong with you all ? This 

rehearsal’s a farce ! How can 7 help it if you don’t like 
the play ? 


FIELD Ihurs/inp out and jumping to his feet]. Hem 
mings, he can t do it. I tell you, he’s no use. Now. Ic 
me show you how it should be done : 

Tis far off . . . ]His voice is too dec; 

ROBINSON |ju,KpiRp up, shouting and speaking rer 
rapjdly to drown field’s ivords]. “’Tis-far-off 

And-rather-like-a-dream-than-an-assurance 

Tiiat-my-remembrance-warrants. Had I not 

Four or five women once that tended me?” 


HEMMINGS. It can’t possibly be done like that! We 
must have a special rehearsal of those lines. That’ll 
never do—never do. Be quiet. Field. 


t 
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[field, who has been eocpostulating with slye, sub¬ 
sides again on the floor, and robinson sits 
down. 

BURBAGE. ‘‘ Thou hast, and more. Miranda. . . Is 
that right. Hemmings ? What did he want with more ? 

[hemmings nods impatiently, 
“ But how is it 

That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ? ” 

ROBINSON. " But that I do not.” 

BURBAGE. “ Twelve years since. Miranda, twelve years 
since. 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power \hnpressively and with dignity]. 

My brother and thy uncle, call’d Antonio— 

I pray thee, mark me—that a brother should 
Be so perfidious !—he whom next thyself 
Of all the world I loved and to him put 

[ROBINSON, leaning head on right hand, pretends 
to be falling asleep, which distracts burbage. 
The manage of my state ”—hm, ha—“ as at that time 
[kicking robinson] Through all the signories how 
does it go?—“it was the first [until great dignity]. 
And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts 

[CONDELL. preoccupied vnth script, laitghs sud¬ 
denly, disconcerting burbage. who regains 
solemnity on seeing condell unaware of what 
is happening. 

In dignity, and for the liberal arts 

Without a parallel; those-” 

[robinson snores very loudly. There is an uproar. 
ROBINSON jumps up and runs round hack of 
chair to L.. pursued by burbage. slye and 
FIELD jump and run after them, gilburne 
following, burbage shouts, '‘Til stand it no 
longer ! An impudent pup ! ” field shouts to 
hemmings, who looks on helplessly from 
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extreme L. jorward. You see how it is, 
Hemmings. He’s no good ! ” hemmings wails : 

Robinson, Burbage, will you sit down ? ” 
CONDELL still immersed in background. At 
the height of the hubbub enter Shakespeare 
R. hack, followed by ben jonson. A yell from 
ROBINSON, who holds his face, shouting, “ Ou\ 
my nose! It's bleeding!” They stop when 

SHAKESPEARE spcoks, ROBINSON. L. Centre 

forward, held by slye. burbage, centre, held 
by GiLBURNE and field, looking threateningly 

at ROBINSON. 

SHAKESPEARE |L. Centre]. Hullo, Hemmings, what’s 
this ? A rehearsal of The Revenger’s Tragedy ? Dick 
Burbage complains to me that my play gives no chance 
to exhibit passion or pathos—but here we have both 
Passion {indicating burbage] and Pathos [indicating 
ROBINSON] very well acted I 

HEMMINGS. This pestifcrou s brat, whose bleeding nose 
is only what he cfeserves, persists in snoring when 
Burbage is in the middle of his long exposition speech. 

SHAKESPEARE. Pcrhaps it is too long. A good idea, 
though ! Miranda shall fall asleep during that scene, 
instead of later. But we'll cut the snoring, Robinson! 
Now' go and cure that bleeding nose, and well wait. 

[They a!/ go out R. back, except shakespeare. ben 
JONSON. and condell. who looked up during 
the disturbance, but now resumes his reading. 
ben JONSON [cof)uup dowii R. centre to shakespeare, 
710145 dou;7i L. centre]. Good God, man, is that the way 
to write a play ? Will. I’ve given you good advice many 
a time which you haven’t taken, and now—a piece of 
fooling by a silly boy- 

shakespeare. I’ve always valued your advice, Ben- 

BEN jonson. But never taken it! |Catclii7ig sight of 
sceTie-Iocation board from ‘‘ Winter’s Tale ’ and braiidish- 
ing it] You wouldn’t have made a fool of yourself by 
laying a scene on the sea-coast of Bohemia if you’d 
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taken my advice to verify your facts. Any ignorant 
choir-boy knows Bohemia has no sea-coast! 

SHAKESPEARE. I altered those lines in Julius Ccesar 
you objected to, Ben. 

BEN JONSON. “ Cassar did never wrong without just 
cause ”—ho. ho. Will, you altered two lines. I wish 
you’d altered a thousand. You’ll never make a drama¬ 
tist ! But this masque of yours ; I want to see it. Who 
should know more about masques than I ? Haven’t 
I written dozens ? For kings and queens. I shouldn’t 
like to repeat what the old Queen said of me. Why, 
Will, she called me her “ paragon.” And the King too ! 
Well, well, it seems the old days are over. Modem 
taste is all for trash—trash and jmfflp— and when they ^' 
want a Court masque they pass their old “ paragon ” 

by. 

SHAKESPEARE. Well, this isn’t exactly a masque, Ben. 

BEN JONSON. Isn’t a masque ? Then what in thunder 
is it ? Isn’t it to be performed before the Court at a 
royal wedding ? 

SHAKESPEARE. It’s rather different, Ben. This is to 
be acted by our own company, by the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s command; not by the lords and ladies of the 
Court, as your masques were. 

BEN JONSON. Hum ... I should hope not. Isn’t 
exactly a masque ? Now, that’s just like you, Will. 
None of your plays is exactly anything. No dramatic 
theory behind them—nothing solid. Ephemeral, popu¬ 
lar stuff. Will—won’t last. Your tragedies, so called, 
aren’t tragedies. They’re full of stupid monkey-play 
and chatter between clowns. Look at the grave¬ 
diggers in your Hamlet, and the porter in Macbeth — 
and the fool in that farrago, of nonsense King Lear. 
Crazy modern notionsT Now. if this thing of yours 
isn’t a masque, what is it ? 

SHAKESPEARE, I don’t know. It’s a sort of fantasy— 
a kind of “ musical comedy.” I haven’t a name for it 
yet. Never can think of titles. What do they matter, 
after all ? You know, in the end I have to leave it at 
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As You Like It or All's WeU that Ends Well, or some¬ 
thing equally feeble. I got the idea for this one from 
a Spanish novel- 

BEN JONSON. Bah ! There you are again with your 
novel-reading. Vulgar modern stuff! What does 
Horace say ? Make the classics your models. You’re 
content to plagiarize the worst of the moderns. It isn’t 
only vulgar : it’s dishonest. 

SHAKESPEARE. Wliat s the harm in plagiarizing an 
idea ? All ideas are common property, Ben. Who was 
It said the other day that Catullus wrote “ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes.” I said, "No. that’s Ben’s” 
—and I meant it. 


BEN JONSON. Who Said that ? Who was it ? Was 
it Maiston ? Was it Dekker ? 1 11 see him. I tell you. 
Will, great minds think alike, ’ and Catullus is a classic. 
But you. you write your plays round modern rot. Bah ! 
I could have made a dramatist of you. Will— [At this 
point coNDEix. preoccupied with the script of “ The 
Tempest, laughs suddenly and very heartily, discon- 
ceritng ben. Seeing condell unaware of him, he goes 
on] —but you preferred to hear the mob applaud. 
Now, what s the result ? My plays will stand scrutiny; 
they 11 liv'e when at last a generation is born to appre- 
ciate the scholarly and cultivated. Did I tell you I’m 
publishing them shortly as a collected edition of my 
works IcoNDELL looks up and listens,] Yours aren't 
worth printing, though they do fetch the crowd. 

CONDELL IcoRiinp f( pace or two forward]. Will, why 
don’t you publish yours ? An authentic edition of them 
cilh It would take the wind out of the pirate-publishers^ 
sails, if nothing else. 

SHAKESPEARE. Well, you see, I don't claim to write 

works, Harry, like Ben. I only write plays! I don’t 

care whether future generations ” read them or not, 

so long as they serve our turn here on the stage of the 

Globe. To tell you the truth. I rather think I’ve lost 
some of them ! 
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|hemmings bustles in R. back, followed by Bxm- 
BAGE as Prospero, wearing magician’s cloak, 
and ROBINSON, now dressed as Miranda. 

All ready, Hemmings ? [condell goes back to his 
reading.] Ben’s not going to be easily satisfied, I see, 
so we’ll have to do the best we can if we’re to please 
him ! 

BEN JONSON {going to property-chest and sitting on it\. 
Come on. then. Let’s see this “ fantasy,” this ‘ what-is- 
it ’ of yours. 

HEMMINGS. Goughe has come at last and is changing, 
so if he’s ready we can take it from the entrance of 
Ariel, who’s supposed to be invisible, followed by 
Ferdinand. 

[BURBAGE sits Oil chair C., robinson on stool 
sleepdng. Shakespeare sits on chair L. 
HEMMINGS goes back to speak to him when 
GOUGHE enters. 

That scene goes better than the last, thank goodness ! 

[ Shouting \ Are you ready there, Goughe, Field ? 

{Enter goughe R. forward as Ariel, looking back 
and beckoning. Moving across to L., he sings : 

goughe. “ Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands : 

Curtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and” there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear.”".xi.* ^/i 
[field enters R. forward, wearing sword, looking 
about him in a bemuse d way, and stands R. 
front. ^ /it ( 

FIELD. “Where should this music be? V the air or 
the earth ? 


It sounds no more : and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ the island. Sitting on a bank. 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 

This music crept by me upon the waters. 
Allaying both their fury and my passion ^ a 

TX7i 4-1% _1_T r.11 A / 
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Or it hath drawn me rather. But 'tis gone. 

No, it begins again.” 

[Duumj this speech goughe runs lightly over to 
peer up laughingly at field : then, making 
a gesture implying silence to burbage, he 
runs back L. and sings : 

GOUCUE. “ Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change. 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sca-nyinphs hourly ring his knell: Ding-dong. 
Hark ! now I hear them,—Ding-dong, bell.’' 

FIELD. “ The ditty does remember my drown’d 
father. 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. I hear it now above me.” 

BURBAGE |to Mirflnda]. “The fringed cur^ms of 
thine eye advance 
And say what thou seest yond. 




/ 


ROBINSON \looking up. incredidous]. 




What is’t ? a 


spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 

It carries a brave form. But 'tis a spirit.” [Rising. 
BURBAGE. “ No. wcncli; it eats and sleeps and hath 
such senses 

As we have. such. This gallant which thou seest 
Was in the wreck ; and. but he’s something stain’d 
With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou mightst call him 
A goodly person : he hath lost his fellows 
And stays about to find ’em.” 

ROBINSON. “ I might call him 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble ” 

[BURBAGE tKnis L. to make his aside to Ariel, and 
fliere is bi/-play, unseen. befu'ee7i field and 
ROBINSON. ROBINSON, sndclenly emerging from 
the character of Miranda, puts fingers to nose 
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at FIELD from behind burbage’s chair, while 
FIELD scowls and threatens him with hand and 
foot. As BURBAGE stops spcaking they in^ 
stantly resume their characters. 

BURBAGE [aside]. “It goes on, I see, 

As my soul prompts it. Spirit, fine spirit! 111 free 

thee. 

Within two days for this.’’ 

[goughe goes out L. hack, skipping and daTicing. 
field. “ Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend! [Kneeling] Vouchsafe my 
prayer 

May know if you remain upon this island ; 

And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here : my prime request, 

Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 

If you be maid or no ? ” 

ROBINSON. “ No wonder, sir ; 

^ But certainly a maid.” 

field. “O, if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth, I’ll make you 
The queen of Naples.” 

BURBAGE. “ Soft, sir I One word more. 

[field gets up and starts back. 

I charge thee 

That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The name thou owest not; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t.” 

FIELD. “ No, as I am a man.” 

ROBINSON. “ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple : 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with’t.” 

BURBAGE [as if goiug off L.]. “Follow me. 

Speak not you for him ; he’s a traitor. Come ; 

I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together: 

Sea-water shalt thou drink ; thy food shall be 
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The f resh-brook muscl es, wither’d roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow.” 

FIELD. “ No ; 

I will resist such entertainment till 

Mine enemy has more power.” ^ 

\f{<’ starts forward towards burbage, who makes 
a pass nt him. so that when he has draxon his 
sword he is ch«r?)ied from moving. 

ROBINSON (fyoiiK; oeer to burbage]. “ O, dear father -” 

BEN JONSON jrisiiify and coxning R. /ononrd). Will, 
Will, this l.s stupid, tedious stuff! A fairy-tale! Are 
all the inhabitants of London turned to mewling infants 
that this sort of milk and water should be offered them ? 
Igilbiirne looks in to see what has happened. 
CONDELL makes as if to protest, but burbage 
interrupts, condell goes on reading. 

BURBAGE. Ben’s right. Will. It's not good enough. 

I tell you. you can’t write a play without Passio- 

HEMMINGS linterruptijif;]. Don't you think an old- 
fashioned tragedy would have been safer. Will ? This ^ 
ultra-modern comedy stuff—you don’t know what to 
make of it. Tragedy’s safer. 

BEN JONSON. D’you call thi.-, thing a comedy, Hem- 
mings ? By Plautus and Terence. I don’t ! Will can’t 
write comedy any more than he can tragedy! He’ll 
never make a dramatist till he listens to Aristotle—and 
if I’ve said so once I’ve said it a hundred times. Look 
at your Axxtoxiy axxd Cleopatra, now—more than forty 
changes of .scene—Rome one moment, Egypt the next. 
It’s against all reason ! 

. GiLBURNE jpushing forwardj. Antony and Cleopatra! 
Now', that w'as something like a play. I was playing 
one of the me.ssengcrs, you'remember. Will. Hemmings. 

“ Fulvia, thy wife is dead ! ” like this . . . 

\He continues to act. but nobody pays any atten- • 
tion to him. 

SHAKESPEARE. Why sliould Aristotlc wTite my plays ? 
He’s been dead eighteen hundred years ! 
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BEN JONSON. And look at your very latest production 
—your what d’you call it ? Winter's Tale, and—what’s 
the other ? 

GiLBURNE {taking heart again]. Winter's Tale ? Aye, 
there, now . . . [He gets no further this time. 

BEN JONSON. Pericles. In both of them the story 
spreads over nearly twenty years ! 

[field and robinson, not being interested in this, 
but more concerned with their own argument, 
go off R. back, burbage and hemmings talking 
rather heatedly on L., burbage putting a case 
and hemmings apparently disclaiming res¬ 
ponsibility rather helplessly. 

You get worse and worse. All this modern craze for 
variety, sensation, fantastic impossibilities! You 
wouldn’t take advice, and now what’s the result ? Your 
plays are pantomimes only fit for apprentices and serv¬ 
ing-girls ! 

SHAKESPEARE. I really don’t care a fig for Ai'istotle ^ 
^ and your ‘ unities,’ Ben, but after all the badgering I’ve 
had about them over at the Mermaid just for a joke 
I’ve kept the rules this time ! In .my new play the 
scene never shifts from Prospero’s island, and the whole 
action takes place inside twenty-four hours. What do 
you say to that. Ben ? Reforming in my old age ? 

BEN JONSON. Hum, well—it takes more than observ¬ 
ing the unities to write a good play. I never said that 
was everything. 

BURBAGE {coming over]. Aye, Will. What we want is 
a tragedy. A blood-curdler. Something with pace 
about it. Something fierce and furious. Something 
to make them slobber with pity one moment and set 
their spines on edge with fear the next. 

GILBURNE. Aye. when I think how the ladies screamed 
^ at Titus. I don't think Will’s done anything bke it since, 
and that was long ago. Still, I think I gave them a 
scare as third murderer in Macbeth. Dick was stand¬ 
ing there, you remember, Will, and I came on- 
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(He is interrupted, and at last goes back to his 
chest, shaking his head, and takes up hi$ 
sewing. 

BEN JONSON. Melodrama 1 Melodrama, man! Do 
|/ •^ou call that Jeronimo stuff tragedy ? But, Will, if this 
were a comedy I’d ask nothing better of you—but this 
thing of yours hasn’t even the seriousness of comedy. 
What’s the meaning ? What’s the moral ? Now, what 
is the story ? 

SHAKESPEARE. I don’t think it has a moral. I don’t 
think i ny of my plays have. I’m not a preacher or a 
teacher The story’s this, though I hope you won’t 
judge any play of mine by its plot : This Prosper© is 
by rights the Duke of Milan, but his brother Antonio, 
with the help of Alonso, the King of Naples, has ousted 
him and banished him with his infant daughter Miranda. 
Landing on an uninhabited island, he has studied magic 
for years and obtained power over two creatures—Ariel, 
an airy spirit, and Caliban, a brutal, loutish monster. 
When my play begins his magic causes a tempest and 
a shipwTeck to bring Antonio, along \vith the King of 
Naples and his son Ferdinand, to the island. Well. 
Miranda and Ferdinand fall in love, as Prospero intends, 
and when he’s reconciled with his brother he gives up 
magic, and they all go back to Naples. There’s some 
amusement to be had out of Ariel and Caliban—and 
the shipwrecked sailors get drunk. That’s a good, lively 
scene ! 

BEN JONSON. Here's thin material enough ! 

BURBAGE. Thin and watery, Will ! Tliin and watery 1 
Where’s the opening for me ? Where’s the Passion— 
and the Pathos ? 

HEMMiNGs. Well, I don’t know—can’t say. For want 
of anything better we ought to make the most of what 
we have. How can we rehearse with all these interrup¬ 
tions ? 

FIELD (suddenli/ putting his head through the curtain 
at back]. Before we start I should like to ask Mr 
Shakespeare, and Mr Jonson too, one question. It is this. 
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Why should this fellow Robinson, who is obviously no 

use at all, play Miranda, when every one knows I- 

[ROBINSON is heard la^lghing inside the ciirtain, 
and HEMMiNGS, who has been very impatient, 
shouts as field's head disappears : 

HEMMINGS. No more of that now, Nat! Burbage, 
if you don’t like the' play you can, at least, act your 
part. [He turns over pages.] We ought to rehearse Act 
Five. I think all those that have a part in it are here ? 
Let me see. There’s Alonso, the king, that’s myself; 
and Condell is to do the usurping brother. If you don’t 
know your lines you must read them, Condell. 

CONDELL. Oh, I think I can remember them. I’ve 
only half a dozen words ! But I’ve been reading the 
play through, and my opinion is- 

HEMMINGS. No more opinions, now, for heaven’s 
sake ! How shall we be ready in time ? You’re doing 
the bos’n, of course. Will—and Slye and Gilburne are 
the drunken sailors. Where is Slye ? Slye ! [Enter 
SLYE R. forward.] Slye, where’s Samuel Cross ? He 
should be here to-night. 

SLYE. Why, Hemmings, Sam got a rap on the head 
with a bludgeon last night in the ’prentices’ brawl in 
Fish Street. He isn’t out of bed to-day. Oidn’t you 
know ? 

HEMMINGS [distracted]. What next, what next? 
What are we to do ? He never sent me word. I 
haven’t a substitute. Now, who’s to do the part of 
Caliban ? 

SHAKESPEARE. Why, Ben will read Caliban I Won’t 
you, Ben ? 

[condell beckons burbage over, indicates ben, 
and laughs. 

ben jonson. What is this—Caliban ? 

[hemmings gives him his script. 

SHAKESPEARE. He’s the monster. 

[At this there is covert amusement. 

ben JONSON. I don’t mind reading the part to help 
you out. But, Will, I hope there’s nothing personal 
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intended here. Monster You’ve not made a caricature 
of me, like Dekker or Marston, to rriake a mock of me 
in public, since you can’t gainsay my arguments in 

private ? If you’ve done that- 

SHAKESPEARE. I never use my plays to express per¬ 
sonal spite—you know that. Ben. I leave that to Dekker 
and Marston. 

[When the diffictilty as to who shall do Caliban's 
part has been cleared np slye goes hack to 
GiLBURNE, who is Oil the property-chest, and 
they both go out R. hack. 

BEN JONSON. Well, you mustn’t expect me to act. 
I’m no actor, though I tried acting when I was younger 
and greener. Acting does a dramatist no good. Actor- 
playwrights have vulgarized the stage—you and your 
like, Will. I .shall simply read the words. 

HEMMiNGS. Come. let’s get started—let’s begin. This 
IS the situation. Ben. Alonso, the King of Naples, that’s 
me. and Antonio, Prospero’s brother, that’s Condell \he 
shoxvs CONDELL whcrc to stand beside L. C.|, have been 
put under a spell by Prospero. We haven’t seen him 
yet. but we’re beginning to come out of our trance. Will 

your entrance will be there \pointiag L. back] Now’ 
Dick. 


I 


\They assume their characters, behaving as 
drowsily emerging from a stupor, burbac 
standing R. of C. up stage, ben jonson si 
ting on the chest. Shakespeare goes off 1 
back, to be ready for his entrajice. 

BURBAGE. ‘‘ Their understanding 

• Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. Not one of them 
That yet looks on me. or would know me: Ariel 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell. 

[goughe runs out tvheu called, fetches hat, rapii 
find shoulder-cloak from recess C.. 
returns. 

I will disease me, and myself present 
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As I was sometime Milan : quickly, spirit; 

Thou shalt ere long be free.” 

GOUGHE [running down R., while burbage puts on his 
things, sings]. 

“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

^ In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 

[He goes back to help burbage put his things straight. 
BURBAGE. “ Why that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall miss 
thee ; 

But yet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so. 

To the King’s ship, invisible as thou art: 

There shalt thou find the mariners asleep ^ 

Under the batches ; the master and the boatswain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place, 

^And presently, I prithee.” 

GOUGHE. “I drink the air before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat.” [He runs out L. hack. 

BtjRBAGE. “ Behold, sir King, 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero.” 

HEMMINGS. “Whether thou be’st he'or no, 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 

As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats as of flesh and blood : and, since I saw thee, 

The affliction of my mind amends, with which, ^ 

I fear, a madness held me. . ,. 

But how should Prospero 

Be living and be here ? " 

BURBAGE. »You do yet taste ’ 

borne sj^ilties o’ the isle, that will not let you ' 
Believe things certain. Welcome, my friends ! 

^To condell] For you, most wicked sir, whom to call 
brother 

Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault; all of them ; and require 
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My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 

Thou must restore.” 

HEMMiNGS. '* If thou be st Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation ; 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore ; where I have lost— p 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is!— 

My dear son Ferdinand.” 

BURBAGE. “ I am woe for t, sir. 

HEMMINGS. “ Irreparable is the loss, and patience 

Says it is past her cure.” 

BURBAGE. I rather thmk 

You have not sought her help, of whose soft grace 

For the like loss I have her sovereign aid 

And rest myself content.” 

HEMMINGS. “You the like loss. 

BURBAGE. “ As great to me as late ; for I 

Have lost my daughter.” 

HEMMINGS. *' A daughter ? 

O heavens, that they were living both in Naples, ^ 

The king and queen there ! that they were, I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed ^ 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter ? ” 
BURBAGE. "In this last tempest. Know for certain 
That I am Prospero and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wrecked, was landed, 
To be the lord on’t. Welcome, sir; 

Tliis cell’s my court: here have I few attendants 
And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing.” 

[He pulls open the curtain of the back stage shouJ- 
ing ROBINSON R. aud field L. seated at tke 
fable plaiyiug cliess. , 

ROBINSON. “ Sweet lord, you play me false.” 

FIELD. ‘‘ No, my dear’s! love, 

I would not for the world.” 
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ROBINSON. “ Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should 
wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play.” 

HEMMINGS. “ If this prove 

A vision of the Island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose.” 

CONDELL. “ A most high miracle ! ” 

FIELD [coming out towards hemmings]. 

“ Though the seas threaten, they are merciful; 

I have cursed them without cause.” ^ " 

[Kneels before oonobcl. 
HEMMINGS. Now, all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about! 

Arise, and say how thou earnest here.” 

ROBINSON. “ O, wonder ! 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is ! O, brave new world. 

That has such people in’t.” 

BURBAGE. “ ’Tis new to thee.” 

HEMMINGS. “ What is this maid with whom thou wast 
at play ? 

Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be, three hours : 

Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us, 

And brought us thus together ? ” 

FIELD. “ Sir, she is mortal; 

But by immortal Providence, she’s mine.” 

HEMMINGS. “ I am hers. [He then goes down L. 
But, O, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! ” 

BURBAGE. “ There, sir, stop ; 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
A heaviness that’s gone.” 

HEMMINGS [back to audience]. “ Give me your hands : 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy. 

[They go over and retire L. half’-way up stage as 
SHAKESPEARE enters, wearing cloth sash and 
cutlass, driven in by goughe as Ariel, L.B. 

Now, blasphemy, 
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That swear’st grace o'erboard, not an oath on shore ? 
Hast thou no mouth by land ? What is the news ? ” 
SHAKESPEARE. “ The bcst iiews is, that we have safely 
found 

Our king and company : the next, our ship— 

Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split— 

Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d as when 
We first put out to sea.” 

GOUGHE |«side to BURBAGE]. “Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went.” 

BURBAGE {aside to GOUGHE I. "My tricksy spirit!” 

I GOUGHE runs down R. forward and sits cross- 
legged, looking on and [aup/n^ig. 

HEMMiNGS. " These are not natural events; they 
strengthen 

From strange to stranger. Say, how came you hither ? ” 
SHAKESPEARE. “ If I did think, sir, I were well awake 
I'd strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep. tc 

And—how we know not—all clapp’d under hatches : 
Where but even now with strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

And moe diversity of sounds, all horrible. 

We were awaked ; straightway, at liberty : 

Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ship, our master 
Capering to eye her ; on a trice, so please you, 

Even in a dream, were we divided from them ^ *. 

And were brought moping hither.” 

I GOUGHE runs to BURBAGE. 

GOUGHE I aside to burbage]. " Was’t well done?” 
BURBAGE [aside to GOUGHE]. "Bravely, my diligence. 
Thou shalt be free.” 

HEMMINGS. “This is as strange a maze as e’er men 
trod ; 

And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of : some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge.” 

BURBAGE. ” Sir, my liege, 
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Do not infest your mind with boating on 
The strangeness of this busihess. 

Come hither, spirit [aside] : 

Set Caliban and his companions free. 

Untie the spell. \Exit goughe K. back. 

How fares my gracious sir ? 

There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not.” 

\ Re-enter goughe. R. hack, as if driving in GIL- 
BURNE and SLYE, who are weai'ing cloths knot¬ 
ted over their heads. It is pointed out to ben 
JONSON by SLYE that he also is to be driven in. 
He is very dignified, and appears to resent 
being hustled. He makes no attempt to act 
the part of Caliban. 

GiLBURNE. “ Every man shift for all the rest, and let 
no man take care for himself; for all is but fortune 
Coragio, bully-monster, coragio ! ” 

[ben JONSON looks indignant, and GOUGHE/unpeV- 
ceived, mocks him. 

SLYE. “ If these be true ,spigs which I wear in my 

head, here’s a goodly sight !”.... Now. Ben, man, your 
lines. 

BEN JONSON. What must I say ? Where’s the place ? 
Ah . ♦ . . 

O Setebos, these be brave spirits indeed ! 

How fine my master is ! lam afraid 
He will chastise me.” 

[He reads as if contemptuous of the words 

BURBAGE. ‘‘Mark but the badges of these men my 
lords, ’ 

Then say if they be true. This mis-shapen knave [indi¬ 
cating BEN JONSON, who withdraws angrily, causing 
some amusement to the others], 

' His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
■^at could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 

And deal in her command without her power. 

These three have robb’d me; and this demi-devil— 
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For he’s a bastard one— [ben jonson appears to resent 
Burbage’s words, and looks more and more licens¬ 
ed | had plotted with them 
To take my life. Two of these fellows you 
Must know and own; this thing of darkness (pomting 

again at Ben \ I ^ 

Acknowledge mine.” 

BEN JONSON. Will, when I offered to read these lines 
I didn’t suppose I was to be made a spectacle before 
these fellows! It’s outrageous! You arranged it on 
purpose to flout me. I’ll have no more to do with it. 

SHAKESPEARE. Come, Bon. we’re much obliged to you 
for reading the part. These words are spoken to Caliban^ 
not to you. 

BEN JONSON. Aye, but why did you pick me for Cali¬ 
ban ? Toll me that. 

SHAKESPEARE. Only because Sam Cross isn’t here to¬ 
day, Ben. Come on. let’s finish it. 

HEMMINGS. We really must get on. It’s very late. 
There’s barely time to finish as it is. ^ 

BEN JONSON. Well, hm, what am I to say now ? 

“ I shall be pinch’d to death.” 

HEMMINGS. “ Is iiot this Stephano, my drunken 
butler ? ” 

CONDELL. “ He is drunk now : where had he wine ? ” 
hemm:ings. “ And Trinculo is reeling ripe: where 
should they 

Find this grand liquor that hath gilded,’em ? *' 

How earnest thou in this pickle ? ’ 

SLYE. “ I have been in such a pickle since I saw you 
last that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : I shall 
not fear fly-blowing.” 

CONDELL. “ Why. how now, Stephano ? ” 

[SLYE midges him. 
GiLBURNE. ” O, touch me not; I am not Stephano, 
but a Qramp.” ' ^ 

BURBAGE. ” You’ld be king o’ the isle, sirrah ? ” 
GILBURNE. “ I should have been a sore one then.” 
HEMMINGS [indicating ben jonson]. “ This is a strange 
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thing as e’er I look’d on.” [ben jonson again offended. 

BURBAGE. “He is as disproportioned in his manners 
As in his shape. Go-” 

BEN JONSON [jurioushj]. That’s meant for me. This 
^ is an outrage ! I’ll read no more of your fairy-tale, to 
be made a laughing-stock. [They try to pacify him, but 
he storms. I’ll not hear you. I tell you, I won’t listen 
to you. I’ll not stay here to be called a monster. You’ve 
gone too^ far ! Comedy ? Fairy-tale ? Bah ! Watery 
stuff! It’s all about the sea, and, if you ask me, you’re 
all at sea about it. It begins with a tempest, and it’s 
not my fault if your rehearsal ends in one ! It’s all 
wind! Wind and water! Where’s the sense of it ? 
Fantasy ? Fish and fiddlesticks ! 

[He stumps out angrily R. forward. 
SHAKESPEARE. Wind and water ? All at sea ? Tem¬ 
pest ? Very well. I’ll call it The Tempest, and let the 
critics storm over it as much as they please 

HEMMINGS. But Will, Will, what are we ’to do now ? 
^ SHAKESPEARE. No more to-night. We’ll have the 

whole cast down to-morrow and have a full rehearsal 
Good night, Slye. 

[SLYE, GOUGHE, FIELD, and ROBINSON go out R. back 

shouting Good night and “Good night. 
Will. GILBURNE is putting the chairs back 
and closing the curtains of the back stage. 
CONDELL is speaking to burbage earnestly, 
BURBAGE looking doubtful. 

And, Hemmings, Ben’s right on one point. A masque 

would be appropriate for the Princess’s wedding. I had 

thought of that. I’m going to insert one in the fourth 
act. 

hemmings [anxiously]. Nothing, too modern, Will I 
hope—nothing too unusual. 

^ SHAKESPEARE. Just the usual wedding stuff. Juno, 

.j so forth. You see, the actors can 

be spirite summoned up by Prospero to celebrate the 
betrothal of Ferdinand and Miranda—a last exhibition 
or nis skill before he gives up magic for ever. And I’ve 
8 
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got some lines for Dick, to follow the masque, that 111 
read you now. And Dick, Harry, Sam [calliTig them 
round him~R. to L. burbage, gilburne, shakespeare, 
coNDELL, UEMMiNGs], as I wi'ote them I thought—this 
Prospero might be me. I’m getting on, you know. ^ 
We’re all growing old. I don’t think I’ll ever write 

another play. 

BURBAGE. What, Will ? There’s life in us all yet! 

CONDELL. Not write any more, Will ? Why, what¬ 
ever Dick, or Ben, or Sam here, says, you’re doing your 
best work now ! 

GILBURNE. Will’s right. The old plays were the best. 
When I think of Titus now, or Timon, or Richard Three, 
or licnrij Four! And the old Queen laughing fit to 
burst her stays at FalstafT ! I was second messenger, 

1 was. 

SHAKESPEARE. No. You gct tired as you get ^older. 
This theatre life ! It’s too exhausting. I think it’s best 
to give it up before you get too old. If you stay on too 
long it.s only natural to get embittered, like Ben ! I’m 
going right away from it, I think. Back to the country 
.°where I came from. Like Prospero going home to 
Naples. And yet it’s hard to leave it all behind. It is 
hard. Nothing to look forward to, but just—well—to be 
forgotten. And all the plays we’ve done together and 
thought so much about—they’ll be forgotten^too—as Ben 
says [smiling , all plays but his will be. To think that 
even the Globe itself, our own theatre, that’s meant so 
much to us, some day won’t even be a memory ! It’s a 
strange thought how little we’ll mean to those who follow 
us. [A pattsG.l Here are the lines for Prospero. 

[He holds the script, but does not need to read, 

“ Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And. like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

Tlie cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
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And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

BURBAGE. Good night, Will, good night [going]. 

GiLBURNE [going out R. jorward with burbage]. Good 
night. 

CONDELL [stopping HEMMiNGS as he joUows the others]. 
No, Will. It mustn’t all be forgotten. Ben gave me 
an idea to-night. Hemmings here will help me. We’ll 
gather your plays together and publish them. They 
must be published, Will. And, look here, I don’t mind 
what Ben says, or Dick either, The Tempest’s the best of 
the lot! It shall stand first of all [declaiming] in the 
great, handsome folio edition of Will Shakespeare’s 
works ! 

[They go off R. forward. 

SHAKESPEARE [suddenly coming out of his abstraction 
and calling after t/iemj. Not “ works,” Condell—for any 
sake, not “ works ” ! Plays, just plays ! 


CURTAIN 


Mr a. J. Talbot is another dramatist who (like Lord Dunsany, 
Lady Gregoi-y, and Mr F. Sladcn-Smith) prefers the one-act 
form to the longer play. He has a flair for humorous fantasy 
and grotesquery. Some irresponsible imp at his shoulder incites 
him to burlesque the dignified theme, or to treat with mock- 
solemnity the facetious or the trivial. In “The Spartan Girl 
the winner of the Daily Mail prize for Channel-swimming 
describes her achievement in blank verse, and a running com¬ 
mentary of a horse-race is a parody of the style of Euripides. 
In “ Lucrezia Borgia’s Little Party ’’ a tragic legend is turned to 


farce. 

Mr Talbot’s earliest plays—he has written over thirty 
altogether—were done for the Arts League Travelling Theatre, 
and they have become popular with Repertory companies. “The 
Old Finn’s Awakening’’ and “The Film Star’s Golden Wedding” 
are charncteristic examples of his particular vein of humour. 
In “The Centurion’s Billet at Swacking Bulphen” he has found 


a subject which will be amusing not only to pupils who are 
studying Latin at school, but to all persons who are acquainted 
with the Latin phrases which have passed into familiar use. 
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THE CENTURION’S BILLET AT 
SWACKING BULPHEN' 

Scene : A pvimitive tooth with hove mud 11 ) 0 . 115 . In the 
right half of hack wall an opening without glass 
serves as a window, through which maxj he seen a 
flat Unidscape dominated by a small hill, now bath¬ 
ed in the light of a sunset. To the left of this is a 
heavily timbered door. 

In the right\vall a log fire bums in a primitive ingle- 
nook fireplace. Over the fire is a cooking-pot, 
slung on a tripod. Below this there is a door. 

In the left wall there is an opening down stage, curtained 
icith coarse material or skins. 

The furniture is scanty and of roughly finished wood. 
There is a small table at R.C.. on which is a crude 
candlestick, with two nearly burnt-out candles. 
Against back wall is a rough chair and stool, and 
a similar chair and stool are at left. Against left 
wall is a table, which is covered loith an assort¬ 
ment of primitive pottery vessels. 

Near fire is a touch of a higher civilization. A chair of 
Roman ivorhmanship and patfemi stands on a loio 
rostrum. Convenient for the sitter's feet is a 
square of mosaic from a Roman pavement, held 
in position on the rostrum by a frame of thin 
battens. ' ' i*. f ^ 

When the curtain rises astel. a strapping, slatternly Celtic 
girl in her tiventies, is tending the fire and stirring 
the pot. She rises and brings chair from back 
wall to table. All the time she sings a barbaric 
chant in a low monotone. 

Enter from L. balbus, a short, thick-set, bearded Roman 
soldier, carrying tu)o ivooden buckets of xcafer. 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
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ASTEL [breaking off chant]. Whoy, if it isn’t Balbus ! 
What now, Balbus ? Quid nunc ? 1 

BALBUS. Semper iJcTn^always same. Much labour, 
little pay. 

ASTEL. Nil desperandum. I see you’re fetching water ( 
again. That’s all you do, Balbus, fetch buckets of aq^ta 
for your centurion. 

BALBUS. Yes, water. Plenty aqua. Centurion comes 
soon, yes. 

ASTEL. It doesn’t seem roight to me for fighting men 
to wash so much. But you Roman milites seem wonder- 
ful set on baths. 

BALBUS. Yes. Centurion very clean; plenty baths. 

All Roman milites very nice, very clean. 

ASTEL. You had ought to be clean, I reckon, the aqua 
you use. 

BALBUS. You—tribe of Iceni—no wash. Nunquam, 
never. ’ 

ASTEL. How many times have I got to tell you my 
tribe is Trinobante, me being taken for a slave by these 
thieving Iceni [gesture embracing the household] time I 
was a girl ? My nation’s Suffolk. Can’t you get that 
into your thick head ? Me Trinobante. Trinobantes 
hquitm —Iceni, no bonum. Comprehende, you dazzv 
fool, you ? 

BALBUS. Non comprehendo “ dazzy fooL” 

ASTEL. Whether you comprehendo or not, that’s what 
you are. 

BALBUS [giving it up and lifting pails]. Centurion 
soon comes. Tempus jugit. [Parthian shot] You, tribe 
of Trinobante, no wash ! Nunquam, never. I?" 

ASTEL. Perhaps we Trinobantes wash more than you 
suspect. We don’t sound the trumpet every time we 
have a bath. We don’t go about all day crying, “ Aqua- 
9^^V^fJuv.Q=kLvo, washy-washy.” 

[She comes over with a heavy tread, and hustles 
him while he is helpless with the pails. 

BALBUS. Stop! [Puts pails down.] You— elephanta ! 
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[Easily driving her off by splashing her] You—big ele- 
phanta. 

ASTEL. No comprehendo. What is elephanta ? 

BALBUS. Elephanta — animal. Very big. [Shoujs 
height] Nose long. [Measures length with arm.] Two 
teeth—very long. (Measiires them.] 

ASTEL. You talk hully like a fool. Elephanta indeed ! 
Anyone knows there’s no such animal. 

[Steps heard outside. 

BALBUS. Centurion comes. / 

[He goes hurriedly off R., ii;ifh mater, astel goes 
to fireplace. 

Enter centurion, door in hack wall. He is a 
young clean-shaven man, swarthy and hand¬ 
some. mearing full armour. He p^its his helmet 
on table R.C. 

CENTURION. Balbus ! . 

/ BALBUS [off R-l Adsum, O ce7iturio. 

CENTURION. Veuis / [balbus comes on at the double, 

' gnd unbuckles the centurion’s armour.] Cur arma mea 

polls ? [BALBUS looks shamefaced, centurion 
points to spots on helmet.] Decorum est centurioni 
galeajn sordidam ferre? [balbus stands rebuked. To 
> T astel] To-night let there be suiHcient candles. 

t- ] I Points a critical finger at candle ends. 

c* /-./Astel. Why do you want new candelas before it is 
necessarius ? These will last foine to-night, and 1 don’t 
hardly like to ask the mistress for new ca7idelns, for the 
domiTUi’s that mean you’d think her candelas was fumun 
gold to hear her go on, and what’s more 
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centurion [covering his ears]. Tace, puella / Enough 
of words, Astel. To-night new candelce in candelabrum 
put. That is my wish ; tell your do7nina. [He goes o£F R. 
astel. What did the Centurion say to you, Balbus ? 
balbus. Centurion say galea very nice, very clean. 
astel. No he didn’t [pointing accusing finger at hel- 
met] ! He said his galea was dirty. And so it is. I’d 
think for shame if I was you. But, there, you’re not much 
of a mucher for work, and from what 1 can see for polish- 
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ing brass you’re far too suaviter in modo. Remember, f 
Balbus, labour omnia vincit^^as the saying is. 

[Two young girls appear in doorway at L.: clauden 
has long golden plaits and is dressed in blue ; 
MORDRED has long black plaits and is dressed 
in scarlet, clauden carries a small earthen¬ 
ware pot, with some flowers in it. - 

BALBUS. A ve, p uellce ! Enter. Centurio .abest. 

[Points off R. 

MORDREiD [calling off L.]. Come on, Mother; the 
room’s free. 

[clauden and mordred come timidly right into 
the room, clauden puts flowers on table R.C. 

astel. My, what lovely flowers ! 

MORDRED. Get on with your work, Astel, and don’t 
have so much to say. [astel takes candlestick and goes 
off L. 

CLAUDEN [to BALBUS, touching helmet]. Galea? 

BALBUS. Yes. G alea. \Tea ching her names of plum¬ 
ed crest and brea^late] Crj^ . Lo^a. 

CLAUDEN [repeating words]. Crista. Lorica. [Puts on 
helmet and strikes posture.] Look Mordred, ciuis Ro- ^ ( 
jjvajius .sum. 

BALBUS. No. You—girl,—£uella. Say, ciuis Romano^^ 
sum. ' 

[Enter headman’s wife at L. She has greying 
dark hair coiled round her head, and is dress¬ 
ed sombrely. She carries a pair 'of small 
curtains in the Celts’ favourite colour — scarlet. 

wife. Clauden ! Take that off at once ! What are 
you thinking about ? 

[clauden replaces helmet on table. Voice off R. 
calls, “ Balbus.” balbus goes off quickly. 

MORDRED. Clauden’s always with these Romans, learn¬ 
ing Latin and becoming familiar. 

WIFE. You should have more pride, Clauden, To 
learn the language of our conquerors is infra digni- 
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CLAUDEN [laughing]. There ! You’re speaking Latin 
yourself. 

WIFE. I don't lower myself by learning Latin. I just 
happen to pick it up—Latin is so very catching. Now 
come and help me with these curtains, both of you. 

|T/ie three women babble excitedly as they fix M 
the scarlet curtains to hang one each side of 
the opening in back wall. The curtains hax->e 
a primitive design in black, and are on a 
string, so that they may be easily drawn 
together. 

[astel has entered and put candelabrum ruitb 
lighted tallow candles on table—for the sun¬ 
set has deepened. She now stands tense with 
excitement by fireplace, watching the fixing 
of the curtains, wife and daxighters stand 
back to admire effect. 

There ! 

MORDRED. How beautiful! 

CLAUDEN. It will please the Centurion. ^ 

ASTEL. It’s lovely ! What elegantia, as the saying is ! 

[Enter cadwol, the headman, from L., a tall, 
welUlmilt man, with long hair and full beard, 
tinged with grey. 

WIFE. Cadwol, look at my curtains ! 

CADWOL. Wife, is this seemly ? When we Iceni are 
mourning the death of our king, Prasutagus, when our 
good Queen Boadicea is left alone in the care of these 
dirty Romans, is that the time to think of curtains ? 

WIFE [taking chair and sitting]. I wanted to show 
the Centurion that we know how to live in good style. 

[mordred stands by her mother, clauden is near 
Roman chair, cadwol Tuoues to and fro L. 

cadwol. Four generations of my family have lived 
in this house—and never a curtain. Are not our honest 
Iceni ways good enough for this Roman ? ^ 

clauden. Mother wanted the Centurion to see you’re 
not a rusticus —that we’re not plebs. 

cadwol. Rusticus . . . plebs! Latin! It’s not enough 
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to have to give up my best rooms to this Roman—my 
daughter picks up Latin ! We don’t want curtains ^ to 
show we’re not herds. Why, we’ve travelled, we ve 
got an air. 

WIFE. Every year we go to Colchester. 

CADWOL. Camulodunum, woman, Camulodunum. And 
as a Druid I have made the pilgrimage to Stonehenge. 
On the way back I did Londinium. [Pauses reflectively.] 
Ah ! [Resuming] No, curtains or not, we are as good 
as the Romans. I can’t make out why they have sent 
this detachment of troops right out here to Swacking 
Bulphen. As headman I’ve always kept this hamlet 
tranquil. There’s been no trouble in these parts since 
we burnt out a village of the Trinobantes—the time I 
brought back Astel. 

MORDRED [giggling]. Was Astel all the spoils of war ? 

CADWOL. Yes, Astel was the loot. Ha, ha! [They 
all turn, laughing, to look at astel depreciatingly.] As 
for the Romans, they are like a blight on the country. 
They have destroyed the sacred groves of the Druids ; 
they forbid human sacrifices. And now my barns are 
full of loafing soldiers, and I am told to come into my 
own house by the back door. 

MORDRED. No Latin for me ! I like my ovm people. 

CLAUDEN, So do I. But the Romans interest me. 
Look at this little square of mosaic. [Points to mosaic 
at foot of chair on rostrum.] Balbus told me it is a piece 
of pavimentum from the Centurion’s dulcis domus. \ 

[cADWOL winces Ut ' the Latin. ' 

WIFE. Clauden, why must you use that dreadful 
language ? 

CADWOL. Speak your own tongue, or not at all. 

,CLAUDEN. That mosaic is from the floor of his father’s 
mansion, so that wherever the Centurion goes his feet 
may rest on a little piece of home. 

CADWOL. Pity he didn’t stop there ! 

MORDRED. He comes to our country, and must have 
a fire in his room—in the summer. Fine men, the 

Romans 1 
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CLAUDEN. Fine enough to conquer us. 

CADWOL. They only conquered us because they fight 
unfairly. They protect themselves with armour, and 
fight behind fortifications. That is cowardly. 

WIFE. They call us barbarians, but have they got 
Druids ? 

CADWOL. Have they got mead ? 

MORDRED. Have they got bearded oysters ? 

CLAUDEN. They have other things. 

WIFE. What other things ? 

CLAUDEN. Why—er—water-clocks. 

CADWOL. Water-clocks! I don’t know how the 
Romans would get on without water. [Off R. there is 
the sound of water being poured into a bath.] There^s 
that young Centurion washing again. Every day. 

[Loud splashing off R., and the centurion’s voice 
uplifted in song. 

WIFE. Three times a day ! 

ASTEL [hutting in excitedlj/]. He washes all over— 
Balbus told me so—he washes in puns 7iaturabil^ . 

WIFE. That will do, Astel. 

ASTEL. That’s what he-said. Thpse were Balbus’s 
very own ipsissima uerbar^er**^ 

CADWOL. Astel, I won’t have Latin from you. Get 
out! [astel scurries off L.] There is nothing new in 
the idea of bathing, [centurion’s song, amidst splosh- 
ing of water, swells up agai?!.] We have baths too. It 
is part of our religion. Every good Druid amongst the 
Iceni has a bath on May Day, when the sun enters 
Taurus. But there is a great difference between bath¬ 
ing as a religious observance and making a foolish habit 
of it, like these Romans. 

MORDRED. We have nothing to learn from the Romans. 

CLAUDEN. They have books . . . writings . . . poetry. 

CADWOL. And have we no poetry, no Druid hymns ? 
[inf07ies]. 

“ The heat of the sun shall be wasted. 

Yet shall the Britons have an inclosure of great re¬ 
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[astel creeps in and stands just inside door L. 

ALL. “ And the heights of Snowdon shall receive 
inhabitants.” 

CADWOL. “ Then will come a spotted cow and pro¬ 
cure a blessing.” 

ALL. “ On the Serene Day she will bellow. 

On the Eve of May shall she be boiled.” 

CADWOL. Can the Romans equal that ? 

CLAUDEN. Of course not! But some of their things 
are better. Their buildings. Why, the Capitoleum at 
Rome is three hundred paces long, and the roof is sup¬ 
ported on many marble pillars, each thrice the girth of 
an oak-tree and twice as high. \_Sceptical pause. 

WIFE. Who told you all this ? 

CLAUDEN. The Centurion. 

ASTEL [butting in excitedly]. And Balbus told me 
about the elephanta. 

CADWOL. What on earth is an elephanta ? 

ASTEL. An elephanta is an animal twice as high as a 
horse, with two teeth a yard long and a nose two yards 
long. 

WIFE. Nonsense ! The girl can’t be compos mentis . 

MORDRED [giggling]. Latin, Mother, Latin ! 

CLAUDEN. Mother’s as bad as I am. 

WIFE. What I meant to say was that Astel can’t be 
she isn’t- [mordred and clauden giggle ajresh.] 
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I wish you girls wouldn’t moither me. I meant to say 

she’s . . . she’s- [Solving her difficulty by shouting 

at astel] Astel, leave the room ! [astel runs off L. 


CADWOL. There, Clauden ; that will teach you not to 
be so simple as to believe everything these Romans tell 
you. Obviously there’s no such animal as an elephantay 
and just as there’s no elephantay so there is no Capito¬ 
leum. 'U- - 

clauden [mulishly]. Ouod erat demonstrandum. 




WIFE. Latin again ! I think you had‘l)etter leave the 
room too, Clauden. 

CADWOL. Let her stay and hear a word of warning. 
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Let Clauden be worthy of us as good Iceni. Let her 
remember that her father is an Elder of the Druids, 
soon to be a Bard. And that sooner or later we mean to 
cast off the Roman yoke. 

WIFE. S-sh ! Not so loud, Cadwol! 

CADWOL \sojtening his i)cice|. All I say is, watch 
Beacon Hill. [He points to hill seen through lomdoiu.] 
That is where the beacon has always burned to call us 
to fight for our liberty. Its light called my father’s 
father out to stem the first coming of the Romans under 
Julius Caesar himself. Its light called me out to resist 
the second coming of the Romans under Claudius. Its 
light called me out again to throw off the rule of that 
dirty Roman governor Ostorius Scapula. We didn’t suc¬ 
ceed, because we failed to act together. But next time 
there will be no mistake. Next time that beacon burns 
the whole country will be rising like one man. It is all 
arranged. So. remember, next time- 

MORDRED. Next time. 

CADWOL. Now leave me. [Glanng at door R.] If I 
may call my own room my own for a little while I want 
to learn by rote some Druid ritual. Let me know if my 
herdsman returns from the market. 

[wife and daughters go out L. 

Clad in white, with a chaplet of oak-leaves on the 
brow, 

In the face of the moon, and in the eye of the Light, 

Then shall the plant be cut, the sacred mistletoe. 

Then shall the plant be cut, with a golden sickle 

Shaped like the moon when it is six nights old. 

Then shall the-” 

[balbus enters unceremonioushf R. 

BALBUS {hreezihj]. Senex —old man—permittc. Cen- 
turio —supper. [Cnl/s L. loudly.] Astel, supper! 

CADWOL. To think that I. headman of Swacking 
Bulphen, should be treated so : not allowed to use my 
own front door, turned out of my best room by Roman 
barbarians. 
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BALBUS [clearing table of armour]. Barbarians, no^ 
old man. Iceni barbarians, Romans good. 

CADWOL. Don’t call me ‘ old man.’ I’m as good as 
six Romans, without their armour. 

BALBUS. You Iceni— vulga res. No wash, nunquam. 

CADWOL. Oh, if I could talk Latin I would tell you 
something! [Colling through door L.] Clauden, Clau- 
den ! [Her voice is heard replying.] What is the Latin 
for pig ? Eh ? Oh, any kind of pig will do ! [Her voice 
is heard.] Porcus? [He turns on balbus.] There, '■ 
that’s what you are— porcus, Roman porcus ! 

balbus [grinning good-humouredly]. Roman porcrts 
good, old man. Plenty fight. Finish Gallia, finish Bel- 
gica, finish Gei'mania. Soon—finish all Britannia. 

CADWOL [spluttering]. Oh, I’d like to ... I wish I 
could. . . . [Loudly and slowly] Romans no bonum ! 
[This fails to annoy balbus.] If only I knew "Latin 
better ! [Tries again.] Nero no bonum. [This also is 
without effect.] Anyhow, I will use my own front door. 
[At door: fresh inspiraP'u.] And, what’s more, Julius 
Caesar was no bonum. 

[This making no impression at all on balbXjs, 
CADWOL goes out into the night, slamming 
the door. ^ 

balbus [laughing]. Exit Cadwol. - 

[Enter astel L., with crude <^rocks, which she 
sets out on table. 

astel. Aren’t the curtains beautiful, Balbus ? [He 
does not tmderstand ; pointing] Curtains, curtains. 

BALBUS. Curtains—^ela.. [Withoitt enthusiasm] Very 
nice. [Ingratiatingly] Astel, ancilla pulchra, beautiful 
servant. 

ASTEL. Whoy, what’s come over you, Balbus ? Just 
now I was elephanta; now I’m pulchra. You want 
something, I shouldn’t wonder. 

BALBUS. Yes. Mead. Give mead, Astel. 

ASTEL. I thought so. You ask me for mead od 
natcseam. You know it’s risky ; you know they measure 
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every drop. You know the domina doesn’t make mead 
pro bono publico. 

BALBUS. You do it before. Facile est— easy. [Mimes i- 
stealthy oction.| Be circumspecta. 

ASTEL. I know how to get mead. There’s no need 
for you to show me the modus operands I’ve done it 
often enough, and experientia docet, as the fZictU 7 n is. 

BALBUS. You go, Astel pidcherrima 7/■ t /. 

ASTEL [giving inj. I’ll try. Do you get a mug while 
I’m gone. 

[astel. having first peeped cautiously through 
dooru’oy L.. slips out. balbus gets himself 
a red earthenware handle-less mug from 
table %ip L., and comes to C. Re-enter astel 
with an earthenware jar. . . . . 

I’ve got it, Balbus. [Poitrinp out mead] But I doubt 
you don’t know the risk I’m running. 


BALBUS [drinking]. Astel pidchra, te saluto. 


[Sits on chair by table. 

astel. That’s all very well. Supposing the ^mina 
misses her precious mead, supposing one of the young 
dominxis catches me in flagrante delicto I 

BALBUS. You say—for Balbus. ”Mead for balbus. 
Good man, very nice Roman. 

ASTEL. Sing your own praises ; blow your own. tuba. 
It won’t hurt yon if I get a flogging. 

BALBUS. Flogging for you, mead for me ; good it is. 

ASTEL. You wouldn’t say that if it was vice versa. 
Ah, well, so long as you enjoy yourself roight tidily, 

BALBUS [holding out 7JUigl. Alind du, et idem.^Same 
again. 

ASTEL. No, no. 

BALBUS. Astel, Astel pulclierrima, bis dat quce cito 
dat. “r-Twice she gives who soon she gives. Compre- 
hende ? 

ASTEL. I comprehende the part about giving twice. 

|5he slowly potirs a little mead hito his mu^. 

BALBUS. More. [Gestures to heighten the level of 
mead in mug.] Excelsior, excelsior! 
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ASTEL. No, Balbus. 

[He seizes her wrist, and forces her to fill mug. 

BALBUS. Again, Astel, te saluto. . a [Noise off R. 

ASTEL. Cave Centurion. 

BALBUS [drinking up quickly]. Nunc est hihendum. 

[balbus put chair in its place above table, astel 
creeps hurriedly off L. Enter centurion R. 
He carries a tablet and a book. He goes to 
warm himself at the fire, balbus, clapping 
his hands : 

Astel, supper ! 

[centurion seats himself above table. Enter 
astel L., with a plate, upon which she puts 
a portion from the pot by the fire, balbus 
goes off R., and reappears at once with an'h 
amphora of wine and a drinking-horn for the 
centurion. Throughout the meal balbus 
acts as butler. 


centurion 
astel. Be 


centurion 


What is that, Astel ? 
id columb a ; very good. 

^ [Puts plate be/ore him 
Columba—-^ove. 


astel. No, pigeon, [centurion notes this on tablet. 
centurion. Columba —^pigeon. These flowers, what 
you call them ? 

ASTEL. Love-lies-bleeding. 

centurion [making a notel. A mar antiLs caudatus — 
love-lies-bleeding. Love—amor. [Sudden thought] 
Astel, who these flowers here put ? 

ASTEL. One of the young dominas. 

centurion. Dark-haired young domina, or- 

astel. No, not Mordred. Not that lumrnocjsing girl! 
centurion. What is “ lummocking’’ 
astel. It’s .■ . . it’s . . . You wouldn’t comprehende, 
Centurion. It was Clauden put the flowers. 

centurion. Ah, Clauden. Auricoma — golden-haired 
one ! Astel, mistress and daughter^ here to come, I 
mvite. Go! [astel flies off L. To balbus] Lummock- 
ing, quid significat lummocking ? 

CtCo ) 
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BALBUs. Lummocking . . . lummocking . . . O cen- 
tuHoj sine duhitatione verhum harharitm. 

[wife comes in L»., in the role of a matron, with 
a treasxired daughter under each wing. 

CENTURION. A^! Be seated. When _soius Lam un¬ 
happy. Be willing to share my solitudinem. 

WIFE I am honoured. Centurion. [She sits in chair 
L xoith CLAUDEN and mordred on low stools R. and L. 

close beside her.] I hope you are comfortable in my 
poor dornicilium. y 

CENTURION. I give thanks. 

WIFE. I hope you keep well. 

I s^uffe^^^^ joints much pain always 

wife. It is this cold, damp summer. I must give you 
a family simple. It is never known to fail. Mordred, 
pass me that little jar. mordred passes a rough pot 
from side-table.] Take this powder, Centurion, night 
and morning—enough to cover a small coin. 

CLAUDEN \taking pot to centurion]. Enough to cover 
a denarius. [Linperinp] Oh. a book! A real book! 

CENTURION. Yes. Julius Caesar wTote it. 

CLAUDEN [daring to touch it]. Writing! What docs 
that say fpointinp to a line] ? 

CENTURION. Gallia in tres paries divisa est. You com¬ 
prehend ? 

CLAUDEN. CrGaul is divided into three parts. 

wife. Clauden, come and sit doum. You musn’t 
worry the Centurion. 


[CLAUDEN unwillingly resumes her seat. Enter 
ASTEL L., excitedly bringing a plate of oysters 
to the CENTURION. 

ASTEL. Oysters, bearded oysters ! 

CENTURION. Ostrei! Good to be eaten. 

ASTEL. Yes. Ostrei with {inrha very boitum for 
Roman Centurion. Ac «V 

CENTURION. Astel, good cook you are. Time will 
come, Balbus from the army having been discharged, 
on his farm wife he will require. 
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ASTEL [pleased; with a guffaw]. Whoy, Balbus ain’t 
never a farmer, surely ? Balbus couldn’t draw a straight 
furrow, I doubt. And what woman would want such a 
little runt of a man ? 

“X^he takes the dirty plate of first course, and 
dashes off L. with a whoop of laughter. 
CENTURION [puzzled, taking up tablet]. “Little runt 
of a man.” Little, parvus ; of a man, ?io7nmis ; runt . . . 
runt . . . What is runt ? 

WIFE. Astel is very ignorant, Centurion. 
mordred. She’s a Mnobante. Just cattle! 
CENTURION. Always speech of Astel difficult to be 

understood it is. 

CLAUDEN. She merely meant a little man— homun¬ 
culus. ^ 

CENTURION {making a note]. Little run t of a man_ 

homunculus. Circuitus perhorum. a- ^ 

MORDRED [aside]. Mother, why doesn’t he notice our 
curtains ? 

WIFE [aside]. Patience, child; he’s a man. 

BALBUS [pouring wine, aside]. Yela admirari utile 
est. Vela, curtains. '~' - 

CENTURION [after stealthy look]. Ah ! _- Those cur¬ 
tains I admire. I give thanks. ^ 

WIFE. We are, of course, accustomed to curtains. 

But I thought that you, a soldier, might think them 
womanly. 

CENTtniiON. Elegant they are. In Rome I imagine 
myself. [Rises.] Let us have symposium. You com- 
prehend symposium ? Wine, talk, song. Balbus, vinum. 

da. t. 

(balbus serves wine to the women from the 
a mphora^ ^ mordred having fetched earthen¬ 
ware mugs from side-table L. centurion sits 
on Roman chair on rostrum. He raises liis 
dHnking-horn and drinks to the women, and 
they sip coyly from their mugs, astel has 
returned, and stands unobtrusively just in¬ 
side door L., a delighted spectator. 
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To you, good health ; to country of Iceni, prosperity. 

Be unwilling only as conquerors Romans to regard. 

With gifts of law, order, peace, and justice to small 
nations we come. 

WIFE \gxuirdedly]. You have much that we admire. 

CENTURION. First guidance, then alliance, not only 
by treaty, but by blood ; for where soldiers are stationed 
there, their service ended, they are discharged; and 
where they are discharged they marry. [His eye resting 
on CLAUDENi Beautiful girls, to marry Roman Con¬ 
querors, often are not afraid. 

WIFE. Very often that is so. 

CENTURION. All this Iceni comprehend, and trust us. 
For your King himself. Prasutagus, being about to die, 
to Roman guardianship Queen Boadicea entrusted. 

mordred. That is true. A traveller from Camulo- 
dunum told us that yesterday. 

CENTURION. Guardianship will be arranged when the 
legatiis, Suetonius Paulinus, returns. He is in Wales. 

WIFE. They are bad people in Wales. 

CLAUDEN. But I hear they are worse in Caledonia. 

MORDRED. Yes. they say the Scots are very wild. 

CENTURION. Suetonius Paulinus faithful trustee to 
Queen Boadicea will be. 

WIFE. I saw Queen Boadicea once. 

MORDRED. I And I. 

CLAUDEN. j We all saw her. 

WIFE. She had bright yellow hair reaching down to 
her girdle, a great gold collar, and a tunic of many 
colours. Her mantle floated in the breeze as she rode 
in her chariot. Ah, Queen Boadicea ! 

CENTURION I getting tablet ready]. Boadicea—what 
means that name ? 

CLAUDEN. In Latin. Centurion, Boadicea means 
victoria. 

WIFE. Queen Boadicea, Queen Victoria ! She had 
an eight-foot spear in her right hand and a sheaf of 
javelins in her left. The dear Queen ! Bronze scythe- 
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blades were on the hubs of her wheels, and her chariot 
was drawn by three horses. 

CLAUDEN. The shaft-horse was a skewbald, and the 
two wheelers blue roans, ^ 6' h., ^ • 

MORDRED [with a supeirior laugh]. Blue roans, Clau- 
den ? They were strawberry roans. 

CLAUDEN. They were blue roans. 

MORDRED. Strawberry roans. 

CLAUDEN. Blue roans. 

WIFE [sharply]. Whatever are you thinking of, 
Clauden ? Of course they were strawberry roans! 
They were strawberry roans, Centurion. 

[The CENTURION smiles politely, and lays his 
tablet aside in despair. 

MORDRED [going into a fit of giggles]. Fancy mistaking 
strawberry roans for blue roans ! 

CENTURION [to ease situation]. Wine, talk, we have 
had. Now song let us have. 

WIPE. Yes. Clauden, sing us a song. 

clauden [protesting unconvincingly]. Oh, Mother, I 
couldn’t! I don’t know anything. 

WIFE. Yes, you do. Sing, “On the bay with the 
silver points.” 

clauden [ singing ]. 

“ Bardicco is mounted and rides to the war.” 

ALL WOMEN [clappinp hands and heating out a rhythm]. 

“ On the bay with the silver points.” 

CLAUDEN. “ Thirsty and keen is the sfword. at his 
hip” 

ALL WOMEN. “ On the bay with the silver points.” 

CLAUDEN. “ Ten arrows he carries for ten of the foe.” 

ALL WOMEN. “ On the bay with the silver points.” 

clauden. “ The mountains he crosses; the rivers he 
swims.” 

all women, “ On the bay with the silver points.” 

[The singing is stopped by abrupt entry of cadwol 
at door back. He looks sullen. 

centurion. Ave, Cadwol, headman. 

CADWOL. Ave, Centurion. 





t'LAYS OF TO-DAY 
you^^t^JT’ "''‘■’““t permission 

CADWOL. Centurion, I heard the singing and hurried 
The 7 festive songs at this time 

..r~:?=F="“ 

'Si 

\mrs serves cadwol, who remains standinn 

danoTtZs “"d 

CENTURION. What rumours ? 

CADWOL. My herdsman has returned from the market 

I.. ha d K„ Sj to nStorT' 

rc”.irF e ”"d * 

centurion fnmiisedl. What evil doings in Colchester ? 

.e““^ 

WIFE. Oh ! 

stoleTe? tre^Se"'’ 

you“Z''me"''F Centurion, is this what 

you told me^cwihtas successit harharuin? 

CADWOL. What does that mean ^ 

CLAUDEN. Civilization replaces barbarismi 

(CADWOL s family all begin talkinq at once 
CENTURION {knocking for silence). Let us^be calm 
Man tells man that another man has said that this and 
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that he has been told. Therefore we believe ? No. Not 
thus truth comes. 

[Through the dark opening in hack wall suddenly 
a beacon can be seen to flare up. In the room 
they are all unaware oj this. 

Be assured that in Colchester all is well. I speak to 
you as one whose news direct and quickly comes, not 
through lying mouth to lying mouth. All is well. 
Suetonius Paulinus is in Wales, but while absent none 
to harm Queen Boadicea will dare. 

CADWOL. The people believe the rumour. 

[CLAUDEN rises to put mugs on side-table. 

CENTURION. Cadwol, headman, tranquil to keep them 
your duty is. Even if this rumour be true [smiling at 
possibility] patience let them have. Let them await 
return of Suetonius Paulinus. 

[cLAUDEN, moving along back wall, notices the 
beacon. She stands irresolute, then draws 
curtains quietly. 

If wrong has been done swift to avenge he will be. But 
if people rise up then Suetonius Paulinus will punish, 
and those who your Queen have maltreated, being for¬ 
gotten during revolt, too late justice will receive. 

CADWOL. I will tell them. 

CENTURION. It is well. But, be assured, no outrage 
has occurred, [clauden, with intention, yawns noisily.] 
Tired, auricoma ? Late it is. [He rises with a gesture 
oj dismissal.] Until to-morrow. 

[astel slips out L.; cadwol and Ms family follow 
ceremoniously, with clauden in rear. At 
door, unobserved, she turns and comes to 

CENTURION. 

CLAUDEN. Oh, Centurion, it is true ! 

CENTURION [smiling]. And you too believe it, auri- 
coma ? 

[clauden runs to window and draws back curtains. 

CLAUDEN. Look! Now you must believe. 

CENTURION. That is nothing. Druids perhaps. Reli¬ 
gious sacrifices. 
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CLAUDEN. No, no, it is a beacon. A war beacon. 
Look, there is another and another. A chain of beacons ! 
[CENTUBION looks left and right through the open¬ 
ing, and gives a low whistle of surprise. 
CENTURION. Balbus, centuria paret. 

Ibalbus opens door, hack, and blows softly three 
short blasts and one long on a ujhisfle. It ?s 
answered by two short blasts, and sound of 
activity (off) follows, balbus then closes 
door, crosses stage, and goes swiftly off R. 

It is true, it is true. Beacons, many beacons. Whole 
people in revolt. |Hc goes to his armour and rapidly 
puts it on. I Clauden— auricoma —now Romans you 
hate ? t. tvo I r < 

CLAUDEN. Our Queen ! Can such treachery be for¬ 
given ? 

CENTURION. No. Fools, fools. fools! No words I 
have. Now your hatred wc merit. But why warn me ? 

Why tell me that beacon burns ? |She does not ansu^er.l 
Why, auricoma ? 

CLAUDEN. Perhaps . . . perhaps there is just one 

Roman I would not wish to be murdered in his bed, 

CENTURION. Grateful I am. ouricojnu. Remember- 

CLAUDEN. Oh. hurry, hurry. Centurion. While there 

is yet a chance, slip away towards Londinium. 

CENTURION. No. Towards Colchester I go. 

CLAUDEN. But don't you understand, it is death ? 

^e whole population between is in arms. It is death 
that way. 

CENTURION. Also it is duty that way. 

[balbus comes in R., fully armoured. He rapidly 
puts book and tablets 171 a small leather saefcj 
then the pieces forming mosaic square on the 
rostruin. As he comes to ivhere clauden is 
standing three or four pieces of mosaic fall 
from the sack. Picking them tip hastily, one 
escapes his notice. 

balbus. O Clauden, vale dico. Tell Astel, 
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return. Astel give mead. Plenty mead. 

[He goes, door at back 
CENTURION [musingly]. Clauden . . . that golden hair 

in Rome . . . what envy . . . what despair ! [puttinn 

on helmet] Eheu !_ Jacta est alea. 7L: ct^ j - ^ 

CLAUDEN. Yes, the die is cast. 4 

CENTURION [at door ; with a smile]. Ave atquo 

ajmc^a Moriturus te saluto. j 

goes impulsively to window and looks 
him. -tCu 

wife’s VOICE [off L.]. Clauden! Clauden! 

CLAUDEN. I’m coming. 

[She comes down stage, pausing at C. with her 
eyes on the centurion’s chair. Observing 
the coloured square of mosaic on the floor 
she picks it up and handles it caressingly^ 
Then, putting it in the bosom of her drew 
she goes slowly off L. * 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


Note, may be roughly divided into three classes* (i) 

those founded upon an artificial story or theatrical situation 
(ii) tho^e founded upon a natural story which is largely shao-d 
by the understanding of human character, (iii) those^founded 
upon an idea or a thesis. Farce and melodrama belong to the 
first f,ioup great comedy and Iragedy to fhe second, and^didactic 

^ fantasies, allegories, domestiror 

sociological dramas, and problem plays) to the third The croun«: 


WOMEN AT WAR 

1. Describe the subject of the play in fewer than fifty words. 
Would you say that it originated from a situation, a character- 
2'^ W ‘he author wished to dramatize ? 

this plr"od" historical novels dealing with 

parti”“? P'“y^‘8h‘ has been fair to both 

4. Give a brief account of each character in turn, and indicate 
the two who are most outstanding. 

5. The coming of news of a great battle is naturally dramatic 

G Ihh novels, or other plays ? 

frnm^ P'‘''y (®‘nce they are away 

from home) the play would be meaningless without the ‘ invisible 

background ■ of men and battlefields. Do you agree that In a 

war play for men only (like "Journey’s Knd ”) there is an 

T^WotlTl 1 of ‘ho feminine background ? 

war War" as an antl- 

8. Discuss the dramatic value of the final incident. 

the dye-hard 

=ituatTo““’‘* Mr Brighouse began with an idea, a 

in-terfuTe’d?" ' " ‘ ’ 

and arso t" ‘‘it “‘’'P" P'^p® «i‘hhi Toms mind 

Lteni ‘='’P-P‘P- PPPtP^hute to make it Zre 
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3. Consider how the playwright prepared the ?«dienr« f 
Tom s ultimate decision. Give examples. 

4. What is the symbolical significance of cricket in nl v 

5. Write an imaginary dialogue between Susan and^ M * 
Butterworth on the occasion of their next meeting. 

6 . Describe your impressions of the Lancashire dialect w 
would a sentence like “Think on those trousers are 

I come down” be expressed in (a) King’s English, (b) any qvv ^ 
dialect which you happen to know ? 

7. Write a short essay on one of the following subjects : 

(a) Loyalty. 

(b) The Influence of Machinery. 

(c) Die-hards. 

AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH OF A FATHER 

1. At which moment in the play did you suspect the tmt), 
about Augustus? Would the play have been more satisS 
to) If the father had recognized his son’s face, (b) if the fail,* 
had overheard the final word ? 

2. What is meant by saying that the watchman and policenw« 
are real characters, not merely conventional figures ? 

3. Compare the Watchman with the famUiar character in * 1 , 
short stories of W. W. Jacobs. 

4. Make an attempt at analysing the character of Augustus 
father, with special reference to his ideas concerning righ 

wrong. (Is he consistent, for example ? Is his mind an organS 
unity or simply a patchwork?) 

5. Read “ The Return of the Prodigal,” by St John HanVj 
and compare Eustace with, Augustus. 

6 . Bearing in mind the proverbial saying “Like father ]% 

son, how might it be possible to account for the faiW . 
Augustus ? Make four or five suggestions. ° 

7. What are the essential differences between a play and a 

fragment of life ? and a 

8 . How would you classify this play ? 

THE WORKHOUSE WARD 

1. Make a list of the accusations which the two men bring 
against each other. (Not more than twelve each) 
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2. Study the dialect used in the play, and describe its main 

characteristics. 

3. Compare the theme of the play with that of “ Friends,” 
by Herbert Farjeon (included in the third series of One-Act 
Plays of To-day). 

4 . What is meant by ‘ unconscious humour ’ ? Can you quote 
any examples of (a) wit, (b) conscious humour, from “The 
Workhouse Ward”? 

5 . Explain the meaning of ‘ banshee.’ 

6 . Discuss the ‘ psychology ’ of the play, and say whether you 
consider the temperaments of the two protagonists to be pecu¬ 
liarly Irish. 

7. Compare the play with “ Acid-drops,” by Gertrude Jennings. 






MR SAMPSON 


1. Mention three plays in which a man is compelled to choose 
between two women, and three others in which a woman has % 
to choose between two men. 

2. Do you consider that Mr Sampson’s dilemma is made to 
appear credible ? Give your opinion on the tossing of the coin- 


and its unusual result. 

3. Compare the West Country dialect with the Irish dialect 


‘"I 


of Lady Gregory and with the Lancashire dialect used by 
Mr Brighouse. 


4. Discuss the ending of the play. Would any other ‘ solution * 
have been satisfactory? 


5. Compare Caroline’s speech to the clock With the girl’s 
soliloquy at the opening of “Waterloo,” by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle (included in the second series of One-Act Plays of 
To-day), and say which is the more convincing. Could the 
necessary information have been conveyed to the audience in 
a more plausible manner? 

6. Describe the chief differences between the characters of 
Caroline and Catherine Stevens. 

THE LONDONDERRY AIR 

What adjectives would you employ to describe the melody 
which giyes the title to this play ? 

2. Exploij^ what evidences appear in the play that the action 
took place (gj jn America, (b) in the early nineteenth century. 
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